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THE PEOPLE OF OHIO’S FIRST COUNTY 


By WAYNE JORDAN 


Colonel John May of Boston, writing from Pittsburgh to 
his wife on May 12, 1788, remarked, “I wish there were more 
New England people going to Muskingum.” By Muskingum 
he meant the newly founded Marietta colony, which had not yet 
been named for France’s queen.? The colonel had been impressed 
by the number of boats, laden with whites and blacks, which 
kept floating by en route to Kentucky. Against such competition, 
apparently, he feared that the Yankees of the Ohio Company had 
made but a poor beginning. 

The hopes of May and his fellow promoters were never 
wholly fulfilled, although many more New England people did 
find their way to Marietta, at times in rather large parties. Cod- 
fish were soon being eaten on the banks of the Muskingum,’ and 
by September of 1790 a “Gentleman in Neworleans” was writing 
of “the industry, sobriety and good order of the Newenglanders” 
at Marietta, with whom he spent some days while journeying 
down the Ohio.* Later travelers were to comment on Yankee 
traits which distinguished the community. To Christian Schultz, 
Marietta was “New England in miniature.” 5 John Melish found, 
“The state of society is such as might be expected in a colony 
from Massachusetts,” ® and Fortescue Cuming observed, “Marietta 


1John May, Journal and Letters . . . Relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio 
Country in 1788 and ’89 (Cincinnati, 1878), 38-9. 

_ 2Muskingum was the first name applied to the settlement being planted by the 
Ohio Comgone. The usage occurs in Manasseh Cutler’s writings and in the —, of 
— Mathews. Josiah Harmar dated letters from “Fort Harmar,” but used Mus 
ingum when referring to the locality rather than to the fort itself. Josephine E. 
Phillips, who has edited many of the Backus and Woodbridge letters, writes, “Clarina 
and Elijah Backus head their letters ‘Muskingum’ as late as 1794, as does Lucy Wood- 
bridge Backus. James Backus uses ‘Muskingum’ on all personal letters of which I 
have copies, as late as 2lst Nov., 1790.” 

*“Dined on Codfish & potatoes,” wrote James Backus under date of July 20, 
= ~~ his fourth Notebook ‘(in Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
ibrary). 

*Worcester Spy, December 16, 1790. 

5 Christian Schultz, Jun. Esq., Travels on an Inland Voyage through the States 


f 5% — Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee ... (New York, 
"eJohn Melish, Travels in the United States of America, in the Years 1806 & 
1807, and 1809, 1810 & 1811 . . . (Philadelphia, 1812), II, 103. 


(1) 
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is principally inhabited by New Englanders, which accounts for 
the neat and handsome style of building displayed in it.” ” 

That the Ohio Company of Associates did create an im- 
portant sphere of New England influence was, perhaps, apparent 
enough in pre-state days, when five of the seven men who served 
as judges of the Territory were Marietta Yankees.* Such names 
as Putnam, Parsons, Varnum, Sargent, Tupper and Fearing recall 
the colony’s role in that Federalist era. Evidence of its im- 
portance at a later date is to be found in the participation of 
Ephraim Cutler, Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., Benjamin Ruggles 
and Samuel F. Vinton in the affairs of Ohio,® and in the fact 
that the community gave Solomon Sibley, Lewis Cass and William 
Woodbridge to Michigan. Three rather conspicuous generals of 
the Civil War—Don Carlos Buell, John Pope and Irvin Mc- 
Dowell—were grandsons of Marietta pioneers.1° Other names 
may be added: the Dawes family, for instance, and Harrison 
Gray Otis. Truly an extended chapter, past and present, could 
be written on this focal point in the distribution of New England 
leadership to the West.** 


Equally apparent, however, is the fact that the New Eng- 
landers were not destined to be the sole occupants of their pur- 


1 Fortesque Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, through the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky .. . (Pittsburgh, 1810), reprinted in R. G. Thwaites, 
ed., Early Western Travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), IV, 124. One who did not have a 
good word for the Marietta Yankees was George W. Ogden, who wrote, “The town 
is settled almost wholly with emigrants from the New England states, who have little 
energy and less property, to add beauty or grandeur to the place.’”” Ogden, however, 
has been pilloried as a plagiarist and a fraud by M. M. Quaife in “Critical Evaluation 
of Sources for Western History,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 
Towa), I, (1914), 175-83. 

8 Nine were appointed, but John Armstrong and William Barton did not serve. 
Those from the Marietta colony were Samuel Holden Parsons, James Mitchell Varnum, 
Rufus Putnam, Joseph Gilman and Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. 

® Benjamin Ruggles and Samuel F. Vinton were New Englanders attracted to 
the Ohio purchase to practice law. Vinton located in Gallipolis and was Marietta’s 
representative in Congress for many years. Ruggles practiced law in Marietta until 
he received the judicial appointment which started him on his way to the United 
States Senate. 

_ Israel Ward Andrews, Washington County, and the Early Settlement of Ohio, 
Being the Centennial Historical Address . . . (Cincinnati, 1877), 71. 

_ 4 Martin R. Andrews, ed., History of Marietta and Washington County, Ohio 
(Chicago, 1902), 859, for Major General Otis’s birth and background. 

42 Since the World War the community has been represented in national affairs 
by a chairman of the Democratic National Committee, a Vice President of the United 
States, an ambassador to Great Britain, a Comptroller of the Currency, a two-term 
Governor of Ohio, and a Republican presidential nominee. This statement refers, of 
course, to the public careers of Charles G. Dawes, Henry M. Dawes, George White 
and Alfred M. Landon. 
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chase. The Gods of the Mountains,’* pushing westward from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, had reached the Muskingum some 
years before the “First Forty-seven” * were greeted by the gar- 
rison of Fort Harmar. This is confirmed by Rufus Putnam, 
who wrote to George Washington: 


It is a fact Sir, well known that immediately after the conclusion of 
the war in 1783 privet adventurers, in a perticuler way, located & by build- 
ing Cabbens, girdling trees or planting a few hills of Corn, took posetion 
of all the most valuable land on the Muskingum, Hockhocking, and other 
rivers as well as on the Ohio for Several hundred mils, Nor must it be 
forgot that numbers of these people ware driven off by the federal Troops 
at the point of the Bayonet, their houses burnt & corn destroyed—.” 


Earlier presence of the backwoodsmen detracts in no way 
from the achievements of the men and women who wore shoes 
instead of moccasins and who proposed to plant civilization in- 
stead of a few hills of corn. To Ichabod Nye it was plain that 
before the Ohio Company’s migration there was “nothing but a 
herd of wild Men either read or white (not much differing except 
in Collour) inhabiting the Countrey.”*® The evictions had been 
successful, but regardless of the opinions held by Nye or any of 
his fellows, the blood of the frontier was to be_mixed with that 
of New England, and despite the gulf that separated the two 
cultures,’’ a society was to grow up which contained elements 
of both. As early as November 12, 1788, James Backus of 
Marietta was writing in his diary, “five Virginia People Dutch- 


13The name which David Howell of Rhode Island gave in 1784 to the people of 
the Allegheny ridges. See Archer Butler Hulbert, Ohio in the Time of the Confed- 
eration (Marietta, 1918), 69. 

14 There were forty-eight men in the pioneer party, but Return Jonathan Meigs 
(Senior) arrived at the Muskingum a few days after the others. 

%* Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States 
(Washington, 1934—), II, 338-9. In this letter, dated February 28, 1791, Putnam is 
depicting a previous dire state of affairs that will recur unless Congress protects the 
settlements against the Indians. 

146 Ichabod Nye MSS, formerly held by Miss Martha Nye Sproat, Chillicothe, 
Ohio; copied by Josephine E. Phillips of Marietta. 

17 That there was such a gulf is not an idle assumption, although the literature 
on the subject is too scattered for a single bibliographic footnote. Russel J. Fergu- 
son, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (Pittsburgh, 1938), 17, says, “The cultural 
level, Va gy was generally low,” and that “only the inception of a native culture 
existed in western Pennsylvania in 1790.”’ The testimony of such New Englanders 
as John May, Ephraim Cutler, Ichabod Nye and Thaddeus Mason Harris is borne 
out by the writings of Josiah Harmar and Ebenezer Denny, both Pennsylvanians. 
The diaries of Philip Vickers Fithian and David McClure, and the reminiscences 
of Joseph Doddridge leave no doubt that the frontier folk were, in Doddridge’s words, 
r. rude 3 illiterate people” and that “their grade of civilization was, indeed, 
Ow enough.” 
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men came to purchase lands in our company.” ** With the com- 
ing of the Indian troubles, the people who hitherto had known 
only the ways of civilization frequently found it advisable to em- 
ploy the “wild Men” to do their hunting and scouting.’® More- 
over, the geographic situation of the colony made it inevitable 
that people from the Virginia-Pennsylvania frontier, accustomed 
to hills, should be attracted to it for years to come. 

From the time May penned his plaint in Pittsburgh until 
now, no thoroughgoing effort has been made to determine just 
how many New England settlers actually reached the Ohio pur- 
chase, or to measure the representation of the various colonial 
stocks in the counties which grew out of it. Such a study may 
well begin with Washington County, not only because of the in- 
terest which attaches to it as Ohio’s oldest governmental unit, but 
because its capital, Marietta, was the hub of whatever New Eng- 
land influence there was in the southeastern part of the state. 
Lending more than local interest to such a study, perhaps, is the 
circumstance that the county lies south of the Mason and Dixon 
line,?” and was directly in the westward path of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Benson John Lossing, in A Pictorial Description of Ohio, 
published in New York in 1849, included in his compen- 
dium on Washington County the statement, “This, the first 
settled county in Ohio, was peopled by New-Englanders; 
and their descendants now constitute the principal portion of its 
population.” ** Henry Howe had been just as definite in 1846. 
Of Marietta he wrote in his complimentary way, “Its inhabitants 
are mostly of New England descent, and there are few places 
in our country that can compare with this in point of morality 
and intelligence—but few of its size with so many cultivated and 


18 Fifth Notebook. 

2% Samuel P. Hildreth, Pioneer History (Cincinnati and New York, 1848), 309-10, 
quoting MSS of Joseph Barker, says, “The most of the eastern, or New England 
men, previous to coming here, were unacquainted with the rifle and the woods. . , .” 
One of the Marietta heroes during the Indian trouble was Joshua Fleehart, or 
Fleeharty, whose X mark appears on the petition sent Congress in 1785 by the evicted 
Ohio squatters. 

»A prolongation of the southern boundary of Pennsylvania into Ohio would 
pass somewhere in the vicinity of Caldwell, in Noble County, and not so very far 
from New Lexington, in Perry County. All of the Ohio purchase was south of this 
hypothetical line. 

1 Page 95. 
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literary men.” 7? As late as 1877 “the regular correspondent” 
of the New York Tribune, writing from Washington about Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes’ impending visit to a soldiers’ reunion 
at Marietta, described the place as “one of the most distinctively 
Yankee cities in the entire West.” ?* Such characterizations have 
seldom if ever been challenged by Marietta’s own writers, and 
it is safe to say that to this day most residents there think of 
their town as an offshoot of New England. 

All Ohio historians, of course, have noted the New England 
auspices under which the first permanent settlement was estab- 
lished, but the possibility that the Yankee associates left a perma- 
nent impress upon the population of a strategic section of the 
state has been, for the most part, strangely ignored. In recent 
years, particularly since the publication of Robert Emmet Chad- 
dock’s doctoral dissertation, Ohio before 1850,* there has been 
increasing emphasis on the Pennsylvania and southern elements 
in Ohio’s early population, with a parallel tendency to delimit 
New England’s influence to the Western Reserve, where its obvi- 
ousness cannot be denied. 

More than one scholar has treated the Yankee migration to 
southeastern Ohio as though it were a sporadic affair, to be dis- 
missed almost as casually as the French migration to Gallipolis. 
The extent to which the work of the Ohio Company can be 
ignored, with or without justification, is reflected in the following: 


The largest proportion of the settlers in Ohio were from the middle 
states, as Pennsylvania and New Jersey; these were to be found in the 
central and southern part of the state. Another large contingent came from 
the South, though not so numerous as the other; these consisted almost 
entirely of the poorer whites, the non-slave holding elements. New England 
made the smallest contribution, the settlers from that section confined 
chiefly to the northern tier of counties.” 


It is true that Professors E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisen- 


22 Henry Howe, Historical Collections of - (Cincinnati, 1904), II, 784. 

23 Cincinnati Commercial, September 5, 187 

** Ohio before 1850, a Study of the Early Influence of Pennsylvania and Southern 
Populations in Ohio, Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law (New York), XXXI, no. 2 (1908 

SE. L. Bogart, Financial History of Ohio, University of Illinois, Studies in 

the Social Sciences (Urbana), IX, aw 21 (1912), 29. Also, quoted in R. e McGrane, 
William Allen (Columbus, 1925), 
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burger have noted the persistence of a Yankee political bias in 
the southeastern quarter of the state. They observe that the suc- 
cess of the Republican Party in some southern and southeastern 
counties in 1860 was due largely to its tariff appeal, “excepting 
only the old Ohio Company Grant, where New England traditions 
made Republicanism take quick root.”?® On the other hand, 
even Edward Channing, in describing Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
as they were on the eve of the Civil War, makes the sweeping 
assertion, “The southern part of these three States, that lying 
south of Zanesville, Columbus, Indianapolis, and Springfield, was 
settled for the most part from the South and was bound to the 
South by close economic ties.” 2° The economic ties need not 
be questioned, but considering that the lands of the Ohio Com- 
pany lay directly south of Zanesville, one may wonder whether 
something has been overlooked.”® 

The census of 1850 has provided the starting point, and the 
stopping point as well, for most population studies of early Ohio. 
That enumeration was the first in which places of birth (state, 


territory or foreign country) were recorded, and it provides an 
important prop for Chaddock’s much-quoted thesis. Summarizing 
and interpreting the results, he writes: 


Official census figures relating to the population coming into Ohio from 
Pennsylvania and the South were not taken until 1850, at the very close 
of the period we are considering. In this year the inhabitants born in other 
states but living in Ohio were tabulated and they present an interesting 
study. Pennsylvania had furnished over 200,000, more than twice as many 
as any other state and several times as many as all New England together. 
Taking the seven states which furnished the largest numbers, we find that, 
out of a total of a little less than a half-million from these states, Pennsyl- 


1980) ‘— H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, History of Ohio (New York, 

* Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1921-1926), 
VI, 277. Channing was influenced by D. C. Shilling, “Relation of Southern Ohio to 
the South During the Decade Preceding the Civil War,” Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, Quarterly Publication (Cincinnati), VIII, no. 1 (January-March, 
1913), 3-28. The Shilling article makes no mention of the Ohio Company although 
the election maps accompanying the text show that the political behavior of the Ohio 
Company counties differed from that of southern Ohio as a whole. 

2 Commenting on the essential unity of the Ohio Valley before the Civil War, 
Carl Russell Fish says, ‘Two factors disturbed this unity. On the north bank, about 
Marietta, were the descendants of a compact colony of easterners, with a strong 
New England element, and middle Ohio and central Indiana were infiltrated with 
the same strain.” See “The Decision of the Ohio Valley,” American Historical 
Association, Annual Report ... for the Year 1910 (Washington, 1912), 157. 
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vania furnished forty-three per cent; Virginia eighteen per cent; New 
York seventeen per cent; Maryland eight per cent; New Jersey five per 
cent; Connecticut five per cent; and Massachusetts four per cent. It will 
be observed from these percentages that Massachusetts and Connecticut 
together furnished just half as many as Virginia and about one-fifth as many 
as Pennsylvania. 

The lines of migration were still converging from the eastern and 
southern states upon the fertile Ohio Valley. The total population in the 
State at this period was a little less than two million, so that by far the 
larger number had been born on Ohio soil. Very many of the first settlers 
had died before the census of 1850, leaving children as natives of Ohio 
but influenced by the ideas and traditions of their fathers. An even larger 
percentage of these could trace their ancestry to Pennsylvania and the 
South in the previous generation. It is therefore evident that the figures 
are not an accurate index of the relative proportions of the very early 
settlers from the various older states.” 


After citing available data on the origins of Ohio legislators, 
United States Senators and Congressmen*® before 1840, Chad- 
dock concludes that, “From all the evidence presented it seems 
clear that Ohio’s early population came largely from the back- 
country regions of Pennsylvania and the South. It seems highly 
probable that the largest single element was the Scotch-Irish. ...” * 

With this background, it will be interesting to see whether 
the Ohio Company planted a measurable New England element 
in Washington County, and to determine, if possible, just how 
much influence this element exerted in that segment of the Ohio 
Valley. Such a study may well begin with the census of 1850. 
Unfortunately, the nativities recorded in that year, while tabulated 
for the state as a whole, are not available in tabulations by 
counties.** It is therefore necessary to work with the original 





2 Chaddock, Ohio before 1850, 39-40. 

%0 Tbid., 44-5. Virginia contributed forty per cent. of Ohio’s United States 
Senators before 1840, Connecticut twenty-seven per cent. In the same period the 
Middle States contributed forty-eight per cent. of the state’s representatives in Con- 
gress, the South twenty-four per cent. and New England twenty-one per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent. of the state legislators were natives of New England in the sessions 
of 1821-22, 1825-26 and 1828-29, but by 1839-40 the figure had shrunk to nine per cent. 
’ Ibid., 46. To other historians today it seems highly improbable that the largest 
single element was the Scotch-Irish. See American Council of Learned Societies, 
“Report of Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of the 
United States,” American Historical Association Annual Report . . . for the Year 
1931 (1982), I, 124, and sections of report devoted to Scots and Irish. Also, see 
Alfred P. James, “The First English-speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XVII (1980), 69-70. 

Figures for Ohio are given in U. S. Census Office, 7th Census, 1850, Report 
of the Superintendent of the Census for December 1, 1852 . . . (Washington, 1853), 
Table of “‘Nativities,” 16-19. 
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census sheets, or for convenience sake, with a set of 725 photostats. 
The population of Washington County in 1850 was 29,540, and 
the sheets list that number of persons by name, giving the age, 
sex, color, place of birth, and in the case of males over 15, the 
occupation.** 

Apparently the Washington County of 1850 had a somewhat 
more stable population than that of the state as a whole. Despite 
the location on the Virginia border, and on the Ohio River, 66.6 
per cent. of the county’s inhabitants were born in Ohio, whereas 
the state’s percentage of native Ohioans was 61.57. Foreign- 
born represented 9.21 per cent. of the county’s population, while 
residents born in other states of the Union accounted for 23.56 
per cent. With the natives of the other states grouped by sec- 
tions, the 29,540 persons enumerated in Washington County 
showed the following origins: 


Place of Birth Persons Percentage ™ 
Ct cosdineskeanediaswhes CN: tbe ebieneaube inte 66.60 
New England............. DT é<iuchistevndiesewnaey 3.81 
Ce eee BN itt acid i siandaaiep raceiele 11.08 
Southern States............ BEE foginde es watva speee ee te 8.42 
Western States........ an DE Kcccencmnpinanmpaanams .24 
Foreign Countries......... De “ktavanibseasnairenegs 9.21 
Unknown or Not Given™®.. SD. gheitedsbatawaenisie 61 


Admittedly the number of New Englanders is not impressive. 
The Middle State representation was nearly three times as great, 
and there were more than two Southerners for every native 
Yankee. Foreign-born in the county were more than twice as 
numerous as the folk from the Land of Steady Habits. None 
the less, the frequency of New Englanders in Washington County 
was slightly higher than in the state as a whole. 


_ **Other columns record marriage within the year, school attendance, adult 
illiteracy, value of real estate owned, and whether the person was deaf and dumb, 
blind, insane, idiotic, pauper, or convict. 

% The percentages in this column would total 100 if computation of fractional 
percentages were carried further. 

% In some instances the census-taker failed to use as many ditto marks as were 
apparently intended. Wherever the space for the place of birth is blank, the person 
is counted with the unknown, regardless of probabilities indicated by birthplaces of 
other persons in the family. 
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The population of Ohio in 1850 was reported as 1,980,427,*° 
and origins indicated by the census were: 


Place of Birth Persons™ Percentage 
GE veceenddeawaksrcdaves RE beseuas ewaamiendnd 61.57 
New England.............. NE, chic, aia ebacaetautets 3.33 
Midtle StMbes...cccccccess DEE ‘steredceasenendiens 15.79 
Southern States............ SEE “pentesdeswiaewen .. 1.45 
Western States............. TE 5460s aweeoeeussins 08 
Foreign Countries.......... SE c&kckiencuicnwheanes 11,03 
ere re BOD seKS cb shounpetears 22 


From this table, by adding the four sectional groups, one 
may derive the fact that 538,124 persons then living in Ohio had 
been born in other parts of the Union. The corresponding figure 
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Washington County, Ohio, in 1850. 


"8 This figure is from the table of nativities in Report of the Superintendent of 
the Census for December 1, 1852 . 16-19. U. S. Census Office, 7th Census, 1850, 
The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850 (Washington, 1853) gives the state’s 
total population _ as 1,980,329. 

7 Figures in this column are from Report of the Superintendent of the Census 
for December 1, 1852. . ., 16-19. The Seventh Census: 1850, 851, gives the number 
of persons born in Ohio as 1,215,876, the foreign-born as 218,198 and the unknown 
as 4,390. Since the latter volume does not contain a table of nativities by states, 
it is necessary to adhere to the former in figuring percentages. From earlier foot- 
notes it may be observed that the volumes containing the discrepancies were pub- 
age _ the same year, 1858, Translated into percentages the variations would 
e slight 
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for Washington County was 6,962. These numbers make pos- 
sible another comparison. In Ohio as a whole the New Eng- 
landers represented 12.26 per cent. of the resident natives of other 
states and territories, whereas in the county they accounted for 
16.2 per cent. of the persons born in other parts of the country. 
In this difference, perhaps, can be detected the first evidence of 
Ohio Company influence. 


The distribution of New England natives within the county 
in 1850 can best be observed by dividing the townships and wards 
into two groups. The seven eastern townships, about one-third 
of the total area, lay within the Seven Ranges.** The rest of the 
county, with the exception of Aurelius township, lay within the 
original Ohio purchase and the Donation Tract.*® The two regions 
differ geographically, and although joined in the same govern- 
mental jurisdiction for more than one hundred and fifty years, 
they present ethnic and cultural contrasts to this day.*° The land 
in the Seven Ranges was more rugged, and the Yankees arriving 
at Marietta looked to the western rather than to the eastern town- 
ships of their own county. The representation of the New 
Englanders by townships, and according to the states of their 
birth, was as follows: ' 


Ohio Company Area“ Mass. Conn. Me. Vt. N.H. R.I. Total 


EE via cencssesiies 16 1 6 4 2 17 46 
PD Ktsnsrvencs ‘ 12 6 14 ts os - 32 
PD ctvasendes ee 6 14 1 5 1 6 33 
Belpre .......- ore 28 19 1 3 6 4 61 

4 19 


ere ee 4 1 _ 10 


%8 Specifically, in the fifth, sixth and seventh of the ranges surveyed under the 
Land Ordinance of 1785. The western line of the seventh range strikes the Ohio 
River at the southeast corner of Marietta township. See Randolph C. Downes, 
“Evolution of Ohio County. Boundaries,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
—, (Columbus), XXXVI (1927), 340-477, for changes in limits of Washington 
ounty since its organization. 

The Donation Tract was an area of 100,000 acres granted by Congress to the 
Ohio Company directors, as trustees, for allotment to actual settlers. See Archer 
Butler Hulbert, Records & the Ohio Company (Marietta, 1917), II, 139-46, and map 
facing I, 6. Also, H. Z. Williams & Bro., pub., History of Washington County, Ohio 
(Cleveland, 1881), 92, and Howe, Historical Collections, I, 131. 

“ Newport township is an exception. Although in the Seven Ranges, it bears 
more resemblance to the Ohio Company townships. As will be seen later, Newport 
came under New England influence. 

“ Aurelius, in the eighth range, is bounded on the south by the Ludlow Line, 
which marked the northern limit of the Donation Tract. It is included with the 
Ohio Company townships because it belongs geographically with Salem and Fearing, 
and like them was peopled by settlers who ascended the Duck Creek Valley from 
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Ohio Company Area Mass. Conn. Me. Vt. N.H. D.I. Total 


Ec ccvedccseces 3 18 12 1 3 2 39 
OS ere 49 22 10 1 6 2 90 
Marietta, lst Ward... 55 28 13 8 10 2 116 
Marietta, 2nd Ward... 73 34 24 11 14 4 160 
Marietta Twp........ 27 26 1 10 13 2 79 
er 7 5 9 7 5 ee 33 
EE asnensunvaenex 17 11 9 4 3 1 45 
CN vitbenncceniasen 8 3 12 5 3 8 89 
WE. cidennstsawes 18 23 9 6 7 5 68 
Waterford ........... 33 27 8 14 7 7 96 
Watertown .......... 16 30 1 4 2 9 62 
RTT ee 3 1 2 3 6 1 16 
Be seneven 375 269 1382 96 92 70 1,034 
Seven Ranges“ Mass. Conn. Me. Vt. N.H. R.I. Total 
Grandview ........... 2 3 ss oe ae - 5 
Independence ........ 1 2 y 4 a a 14 
DE caeacasadacwnens 1 i 1 1 - 3 
LAOORED oc ccccecsces 2 1 ‘a 2 1 1 7 
SE ccreunseedaune ins 2 " 2 1 5 
DN diicccencuwte es 2 - it 7 1 oa 10 
PY Sataseecnees 14 11 3 13 1 8 50 
TE sameans 22 19 11 28 5 9 94 
County Total. 397 288 143 124 97 79 ~=1,128 


Here the hand of history is clearly discernible. Although the 
figures are small, the persistence of Ohio Company influence is 
apparent. The county’s seven townships in the Seven Ranges had 
7,409 inhabitants, but only ninety-four of them, or 1.26 per cent., 
were New Englanders. More than half of these were in one town- 
ship, Newport, on the Ohio River and of easy access to Marietta.** 
The population of the rest of the county was 22,131, with a native 
Yankee element of 4.67 per cent. 





Marietta. The greater portion of Aurelius township was annexed to Noble when 
that county was created in 1851. 
Roxbury township lost its identity in 1851, a part being annexed to Morgan 
County and the remainder being merged with the new township of Palmer. 
Union, which lay on both sides of the Muskingum just above Marietta, was 
subsequently divided between Adams, Muskingum, Warren and Watertown. 
resent-day townships which do not appear in the census of 1850 were organized 
as follows: Fairfield and Palmer in 1851, Dunham in 1856 and Muskingum in 1861. 
See Andrews, Centennial Historical Address, 25. 
“Jolly no longer exists. A part of the township was annexed to Monroe 
County in 1851 and the rest to Grandview township in 1859. 
According to Williams, Washington County, 566, the Danas from Massachusetts 
and the Greenes from Rhode Island were the first “permanent” settlers in Newport 
township, although squatters had preceded them. 
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Persons born in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware accounted for 47.04 per cent. of the Washington County 
folk who had been born in parts of the Union other than Ohio.“ 
This ratio was lower than the corresponding ratio in the state as 
a whole, for Ohio’s Middle State group represented 58.13 per 
cent. of the outstate native element.** As might be expected, the 
relative frequency of Middle Staters was greater in the Seven 
Ranges than in the Ohio Company region. Natives of the four 
states constituted 12.25 per cent. of the population of the seven 
eastern townships, and 10.59 per cent. of the population of the rest 
of the county. Their distribution took this pattern: 


Ohio Company Area Penna. N.Y. N.J. Del. 
Adams 66 36 1 
Aurelius 80 14 3 
74 
97 
Decatur 47 19 
47 
42 


i] 
ro: 


_— 


Marietta, lst Ward 

Marietta, 2nd Ward 
pS nr eee 
Roxbury 


— 


Qs 
RAE HOWRAH WH: 


Waterford 
Watertown 


3 
5 
7 
1 
2 
5 
1 
5 
10 
7 
7 
t 
5 
4 
8 
0 


— 


2 


41 2,345 


| ca | 


iy 
ot 
ee 


“The census sheets show that 6,962 persons in the county were born out of 
the state but in the United States. This figure is higher by sixty-eight than that 
given in U. S. Census Office, 7th Census, 1850. A Statistical View of the United 
States ... Being a Compendium of the Seventh Census . .. (Washington, 1854), 191. 

© From the table of nativities in Report of the Superintendent of the Census 
for December 1, 1852, 16-19, may be derived 312,860 as Ohio’s total number of resi- 
dents born in New York, ‘New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, and 538,124 as 
the total number of persons born out of the state but in the United States. The 
Seventh Census: 1850, 851, gives 541,870 as the ~ oe of persons born out of the 
state but in the United States. See footnotes 36 and 3 
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Seven Ranges Penna. N.Y. N.J. Del. Total 
Grandview 15 4 184 
Independence 12 7 66 
7 5 183 
Lawrence 14 6 84 
Liberty 10 15 113 
9 7 109 
Newport 27 7 191 


94 51 24 930 
County Total 670 202 65 3,275 


Some of the New Yorkers, of course, were of pure New 
England stock.*® The Allegheny River provided a natural route 
for migration from western New York into the Ohio Valley, and 
many of those who followed it were but one generation removed 
from Yankeedom. If half of the New Yorkers reaching Washing- 
ton County were so descended, and that may be a conservative 
estimate, then the indicated New England group would represent 
4.95 per cent. instead of 3.81 per cent. of the county’s population. 
Such a shift would reduce the Middle State percentage from 11.08 
to 9.95, but it would still be more than double the. Yankee figure. 

As might be expected in a border community, recurrence of 
southern natives in the county was higher than in the state as a 
whole. In Ohio the southerners accounted for 27.42 per cent. 
of residents who were natives of other states,*’ while in the county 
the percentage was 35.73. Persons born in the South made up 
10.71 per cent. of the total population of the townships in the 
Seven Ranges, and 7.65 per cent. of the total population of the 
Ohio Company area. The southern representation by townships, 
with figures for the six leading states, was: 


46 See Lois Kimball Mathews, The Expansion of New England (Boston and 
New York, 1909), 153-69. 

* This percentage is derived from the table of nativities in Report of the Super- 
intendent of the Census for December 1, 1852, 16-19, which indicates that 147,604 per- 
sons living in Ohio had been born in fourteen Southern States and the District of 
Columbia. See footnote 465. 
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Ohio Company Area Va. Md. Ky. N.C. Tenn. La. Total® 





ME oy casark clan aaa 48 13 ss i as rs 61 
TE acscasciamecuies 81 20 - ‘a ome © ae 101 
BE cv eheminnwicn 66 8 1 7 - isa 75 
ere 155 13 4 2 1 1 176 
Ete 96 4 1 1 a ps 102 
DE Agiscssenbens 14 8 “ we a - 22 
PN ove danniacins 87 13 aes ics 1 oi 101 
Marietta, lst Ward... 108 12 3 - 2 2 127 
Marietta, 2nd Ward... 76 23 16 sis 1 1 117 
Marietta Twp. ....... 132 6 ‘ ‘in - 4 142 
DE. sncnsvenwens 62 15 1 1 , 79 
EL sucth wikilenkameis 26 15 3 A4 
| a 34 4 1 wa 1 ia 40 
CY ikeicedabiiden 167 15 2 4 2 1 191 
Waterford .......000- 69 23 7 99 
Watertown .......... 83 5 1 Be 1 - 90 
Wesley ceeoecsroceseos 83 15 ee 8 ee ee 101 

er 1,387 212 40 11 9 9 1,668 

Seven Ranges 

Grandview ........... 148 29 1 - ee si 178 
Independence ........ 79 12 ro ea ‘6 a 91 
DD Cisieisvadheenweh 81 41 2 - - - 124 
eer ee 34 7 1 - ib ae 42 
Er 71 27 1 * o ws 99 
BED i eticinegenuans 68 27 i a - - 95 
SEE eandaunekase 142 14 1 1 158 

er 623 157 6 1 0 0 787 

County Total 2,010 369 46 12 9 9 2,455 


One hundred sixty-seven of the southerners in this tabulation 
were Negroes,*® but with due allowance for that, the representa- 
tion of the Southern States is not adequately reflected by the 





Figures in this column give total representation of all Southern States, not 
merely the six leaders. Minor Southern contributions to Washington County were: 
Mississippi 8, District of Columbia 7, Missouri 7, South Carolina 8, Georgia 3, 
Alabama 3, Florida 1, ‘“‘Carolina” 1. The steamboat traffic doubtless accounts for 
those from the lower South. 

The Negroes have not been tabulated separately because they are not so 
tabulated in the report (footnote 82) used in obtaining state percentages for com- 
parison with county percentages. 

The total negro population of Washington County in 1850 was 393, of whom 
214 were born in Ohio, 156 in Virginia, 9 in Pennsylvania, 5 in Maryland, 5 in North 
Carolina, 1 in Kentucky, 1 in Delaware, 1 in Maine and 1 in a place not designated. 
Only thirteen of these lived in the Seven Ranges. 
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figures. That is because it is impossible to tell how many of the 
persons enumerated as Pennsylvanians were actually Virginians. 
Geography had dictated that large numbers, probably a majority, 
of the Pennsylvanians moving into southeastern Ohio would be 
emigrants from the territory now embraced in Pennsylvania’s 
Allegheny, Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington and Green coun- 
ties. By far the greater part of that region had originally been 
under Virginia jurisdiction,®° and in some of the counties the 
Virginia element remained dominant for many years.™ 


Many early Ohioans were Virginia patentees who had lost 
out in Pennsylvania, or backwoodsmen who had hoped to make 
good their tomahawk claims there under Virginia rule.®? It fol- 
lows, then, that a substantial but indeterminable number of the 
persons listed as Pennsylvania natives in the census of 1850 were 
members of Virginia families that had pushed north along the 
Monongahela and the Youghiogheny before moving into the Ohio 
Valley.°* This, in itself, would make little difference in a survey 
of this kind, if one were to accept the more or less popular belief 
that the Virginia-Pennsylvania frontier was almost exclusively the 
preserve of slavery-hating Scotch-Irish. However, the researches 
of modern scholarship are making it more and more apparent that 
such was not the case. 


A recent historian of western Pennsylvania refers to “the 
general ethnic differences” of the people of the two colonies that 
contended for the region, and observes that partisanship made 


6 See Boyd Crumrine, ‘‘The Boundary Controversy Between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia: 1748-1785,’’ Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, I (1901-1902). Minutes of 
Virginia courts held on Pennsylvania soil will be found, edited by Crumrine, in the 
same Annals, I, II and III. These show Virginia jurisdiction as an accomplished 
fact, not an idle claim. Also see Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1848), 359, 662, 680, and William H. Egle, An Illustrated History 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1876), 144, 1140-1. Russell 
Jennings Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics (Pittsburgh, 1938), has map 
(p. xiii) showing Virginia county lines in Pennsylvania. 

1 William Hanna, History of Greene County, Pennsylvania (n. p., 1882), 16, 
says, “It must always be borne in mind that this section of country west of the 
Monongahela was settled by persons’ favorable to Virginia rule; that colony claimed 
the territory as her rightful domain, and the majority no doubt thought the claim 
was just.” 

53 Pennsylvania Archives (Harrisburg), Third Series, III (1896), 507-73, lists 
“Virginia Entries in Western Pennsylvania, 1779-1780.” ‘ 

58 Anyone who will examine the deed books of Washington and Greene counties 
in Pennsylvania and those of Washington and Noble counties in Ohio will note a 
striking recurrence of the same family names. Direct genealogical evidence shows 
that many of these names belong to Virginia families that migrated to Ohio by way 
of Pennsylvania. 
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assimilation a graduai process.°* He also says, “It is probable 
that one-third of the population of the five early western counties 
was comprised of English people or those of English extraction 
and that the ratio was two-fifths or more in the three southwestern 
counties — Fayette, Washington and Allegheny.”** True, the 
Scotch-Irish had a peculiar capacity for politics which gave them 
“an incommensurate weight,’’** but it is unlikely that they were 
ever present in such numbers as have been assumed. The most 
thoroughgoing survey of colonial origins that has been attempted 
to date, that of the American Council of Learned Societies, has 
resulted in the conclusion that the principal elements in the popu- 
lations of Virginia and Pennsylvania in 1790 probably represented 
these percentages :°’ 

Free 

Ulster State 

English German Scotch Irish Trish 

Virginia ‘ 6.3 10.2 6.2 5.5 


(and W. Va.) 
Pennsylvania .... 35.3 33.3 8.6 11.0 3.5 


It is true that the Scots and Irish tended to concentrate on 
the frontier, but it must be remembered that even there they were 
a majority only in certain communities, not in vast areas.°* Also 
to be remembered is the fact that state loyalties in the early decades 
of national history meant far more than such loyalties do today.” 
It would, then, be desirable to determine, if it were possible, just 
how many of the Pennsylvania natives living in Washington 
County, Ohio, in 1850 were of the Virginia persuasion. That it is 
not possible calls attention to one of the difficulties confronting 
those who attempt to put Ohio’s history on a statistical basis. 

Another limitation, so far as the census of 1850 is concerned, 
is emphasized by the presence of seventy-one natives of newer 
western states in Ohio’s oldest county in that year. In the two 


54 Ferguson, Western Pennsylvania Politics, 15, 22. 

55 Tbid., 9. 

56 Tbid., 11. 

3t American Historical Association, Report of . - 2981, I, 128. 

8 Joseph Doddridge, who grew to ‘manhood on tHe Virginia- Pennsylvania frontier, 
was able to write, “‘With the descendants of the Irish I had little acquaintance, 
although I lived near them.” See his Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars . . 
(Albany, 1876), 198. 

anna, Greene County, 16, says, “All that had ever been done for these back- 
woods settlers (they said) had been done by Virginia.” 
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wards of Marietta were eleven natives of Indiana and two natives 
of Illinois, and that in itself reminds one that this census was 
taken at a comparatively late date. In the whole of Washington 
County were fifty persons born in Indiana, sixteen born in Illinois, 
three born in Michigan and two born in Iowa. 

Nearly all the foreign-born in Washington County in 1850 
were from Germany or the British Empire. Representatives of 
the countries making the heaviest contributions were distributed 


in this manner: 


Ohio Company Ger- Ire- Eng-  Scot-  Can- 
Area many land land land ada™ Wales Total” 
10 4 ie 2 - 109 
Aurelius 8 51 1 2 we 80 
4 12 120 wi - 137 
17 64 5 = 102 


Decatur 10 od xs “a 14 
Fearing 29 ‘i = 417 
wa ‘ 51 
Marietta, lst Ward 
Marietta, 2nd Ward 207 
Marietta Twp. .... 33 
2 
200 
141 
27 
Waterford 
Watertown 41 


Seven (Ranges 
Grandview 16 re - 62 
Independence 14 a a ic 
Jolly ., 14 ac z oes 53 
Lawrence 6 sia 80 
Liberty 123 6 mn 142 
7 21 - wa 32 
32 9 66 


86 90 517 
County Total 1,609 384 341 286 39 2,675 


Including five from Nova Scotia, two from South Canada, one from New 
Brunswick and one from Prince Edward Island. 

61 Figures in this column give total representation of all foreign countries, not 
merely the six leaders. Minor foreign contributions to Washington County were: 
France 13. “Europe” 13, Switzerland 9, “British America’ 4, Guernsey 2,.‘‘At Sea” 2, 
Denmark 1, Sweden 1, West Indies 1. 
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As has been hinted, there was an infiltration of “Dutchmen” 
dating from the colony’s first year.** There had been Germans in 
the United States garrison at Fort Harmar, but it is not apparent 
that they left any impress on the community.®* Individuals such 
as “an old German, Danner,” described as the leading person in 
the first settlement on Duck Creek, figure in the county’s earliest 
annals.** The pre-Revolutionary German strain of the Virginia- 
Pennsylvania frontier was represented, of course, but the old 
Pennsylvania Dutch country did not contribute a recognizable ele- 
ment to this part of the Ohio Valley.°° The Germans who came 
out of the mountains shared the superstitions of their more pros- 
perous brethren in the East, and doubtless some of their dialectic 
peculiarities, but there was little else to link them with the people 
of the bulging barns in such Pennsylvania counties as Berks, Lan- 
caster and York.** They came individually, and by families, but 
did not form distinctive communities in Ohio’s first county.®* 

There was no German church in Marietta until 1839.°° By 
that year an inflow which had begun with the arrival of a few 
settlers from the Rhine Palatinate in 1833 had reached consider- 
able proportions.”° This movement resulted from the failure of 
the German revolution of 1832, and was systematically encouraged 
by Washington County business men, who formed an Emigrant 
Association in 1834 to provide information “of advantage and 


® See footnote 18 and text to which it refers. 

* Albert Bushnell Hart, speaking at Marietta in 1906, mentioned these Ger- 
mans and assumed that some of them “doubtless married and became the ancestors 
of some of you.” (O. S. A. H. Quar., XVII (1908), 262.) Major David Zeigler 
took a Rhode Island bride at Fort Harmar in 1789 (Howe, Historical Collections, 
I, 854), but evidence that private soldiers of German birth married and settled in 
the community is singularly lacking, although the records kept by the New England 
colonists were remarkably voluminous. 

& Ichabod Nye MSS. 

® The difficulty of detecting this strain may be judged from the fact that both 
German and Scotch-Irish historians have laid claim to the Zane family. 

% The term ‘Pennsylvania Dutch’ has been too loosely used in Ohio. No 
doubt some communities did receive Germans of the type that gave eastern Pennsyl- 
vania its distinctive character, but these pacific, thrifty agriculturists should not be 
— with the Indian-fighters of German origin who formed a part of the frontier 
vanguard. 

% Such personalities as Lew Wetzel and Mike Fink, while not necessarily 
typical of the frontiersmen of German descent, emphasize the contrast between thie 
“Dutch” borderers and the thrifty sectarians of the East. 

* There had been such communities on the Virginia-Pennsylvania frontier, of 
course: for example, Rice’s Fort on Buffalo Creek. Rarely, it appears, Dunkers 
found their way into Washington County, Ohio. A Dunker family named Bouser 
settled on Duck Creek about 1810, but moved away after a few years. See Williams, 
Washington County, 678. 

® Tbid., 3 

7 Bernard Peters, ‘The German Pioneers,” O. S. A. H. Quar., II (1888), 62-9. 
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interest to emigrants who may come hither.”"* One Marietta 
Yankee, the energetic Nahum Ward, projected a manufacturing 
center for the Germans. He laid out the village of Bonn in Salem 
township in 1835, planted a grove of white mulberry trees, pro- 
vided silkworms and spinning machinery, and invited the immi- 
grants to share in an industrial future which, unfortunately, never 
materialized.”* 

The Germans throve though silk culture did not, and certain 
townships, notably Fearing, Salem, Union and Adams, took on a 
new complexion. This immigration, continuing through the ’40’s 
and ’50’s, accounts for the conspicuous showing of the German 
element in the census of 1850. Many of the county’s residents 
listed in that year as natives of Germany were infants, a fact 
emphasizing the newness of the movement. 


The next largest foreign group, the Irish, had been consider- 
ably augmented by the building of locks and dams in the Mus- 
kingum River. This project, which was begun in 1837, brought 
an influx of Irish laborers, many of whom remained in the 
county.7* Until that time most of the Irish in the community had 
been Protestants, but the new element included a considerable 
number of Catholics. The first resident pastor of the Catholic 
faith in Marietta was installed in 1838,7* and the number of Irish 
communicants continued to increase. However, it is not improb- 
able that a majority of the Irish natives listed in the county in 
1850, hailed from Ulster, although this could hardly have been 
true a few years later.”® 


The Scotch-Irish, in all probability, had their representatives 
among the squatters who were evicted before the Ohio Company 
settlement took place. A few of the pioneers from New England 


1M. R. Andrews, History of Marietta and Washington County, Ohio (Chicago, 
1902), 288. The constitution of an-earlier organization, “the Emigrant Society of 
the County of Washington, Ohio,” was printed in the American Friend (July 26, 1817). 

72 Williams, Washington County, 590. 

78 Tbid., 100. 

™ Andrews, Marietta and Washington County, 366. 

% In 1850 Washington County had one Roman Catholic organization with church 
accommodations for 200 persons. In 1870 the county had four Roman Catholic 
organizations with accommodations for 1600 persons in all. Cf. The Seventh Census 
of the United States: 1850, 877, and U. S. Census Office, 9th Census, 1870. The 
Ninth Census of the United States: 1870 (Washington, 1872), I, 551. Some of the 
Catholics, of course, were Germans. 
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were of this extraction.“® Colonel Robert Oliver, who was elected 
a director of the Ohio Company in 1789, was a native of northern 
Ireland, though reared in Massachusetts.’7 Such names as Mc- 
Guffey, McClure and McLeland can be found in Rufus Putnam’s 
list of persons arriving at Marietta before 1791."* Caldwells, Mc- 
Kees and other identifiable Scotch-Irish families were arriving 
from Pennsylvania before the settlement was ten years old.” A 
native of County Antrim, Alexander Hill, commanded one of the 
militia companies in the War of 1812, and found time to run, suc- 
cessfully, for sheriff.*° 

Such instances might be multiplied, yet the performance of 
the Scotch-Irish in Washington County seems to have been largely 
an individual affair. Apparently, the families moved in by twos 
and threes, forming neighborhoods rather than sizeable communi- 
ties. It is not possible to point to a single township or village in 
which Scotch-Irish influence predominated, nor is it evident that 
these people planted any of the institutions commonly associated 
with them elsewhere. Whether Calvinists or not, those early 
Ohioans whose speech and manner betrayed recent Irish origin 
were “foreigners” to most of their neighbors.*! This, apparently, 
was no handicap to born leaders among them, but it must be re- 
membered in evaluating their influence wherever they were a 
minority.** Presbyterianism in Marietta was established, not by 
the Scots and Irish, but by New Englanders who preferred that 
form of church organization.** 

The presence of 286 natives of Scotland in Washington 
County in 1850 was due in large part to the efforts of a single 


%6 Charles Knowles Bolton, The Scotch-Irish Pioneers (Boston, 1910), emphasizes 
the role of this element in New England. 

™ Williams, Washington County, 461. 

18 Tbid., 57-59. 

7™L. H. Watkins & Co., pub., History of Noble County, Ohio (Chicago, 1887), 
811, 318, 498. Cf. Williams, Washington County, 582, 685. 

8 Andrews, Marietta and Washington County, 563-4; Andrews, Centennial Ad- 
dress, appendix, 80. 

ay was suspicious of the “Irish palaverers’” on the Youghiogheny. See his 

Journal and Letters, 31. 

82 The early Irish, whether from Ulster or not, were the subject of many jokes. 
See Watkins, Noble County, 486. Also, ibid., 383-4, for an account of a Protestant 
Irish colony that settled in what was then Monroe County in 1817. Although ‘“‘friends 
to religion and education,” these Irish “were looked oe with a good deal of 
ee by their neighbors, who came from Maryland, Virginia and other Eastern 
tates.” 

8 C, E. Dickinson, A History of the First Congregational Church of Marietta, 
Ohio (Marietta, 1896), 27, 44-5, 54, 88; Williams, Washington County, 384-5. 
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New Englander, the same Nahum Ward already mentioned in 
connection with the silkworms. The ultimate owner of nearly all 
the Ohio Company shares, Ward is said to have held title at one 
time or another to more than 100,000 acres in southeastern Ohio.™ 
By 1821 it had occurred to him that people from Scotland would 
do well on some of the highlands of Washington County. He 
prepared a pamphlet based on the earlier works of Manasseh 
Cutler and Thomas Hutchins,® filled a book with plats, and headed 
for Glasgow.** An emigrant company was organized there, and 
in 1823 a band of Scotch colonists arrived in Marietta, in the 
midst of “the great sickness,”’*? which soon thinned their ranks. 
The survivors became firmly established in the county, and other 
Scots joined them, but it would be hard to show any local af- 
finity between them and the Protestant Irish. 

The English colonists of the county, more numerous than the 
Scotch, had been linked rather romantically, in an earlier day, 
with the Aaron Burr Conspiracy. When Harman Blennerhassett 
came to build his island paradise in the Ohio Valley, he brought 
with him an entourage of English workmen, some of whom settled 
in and near Marietta. A son of one of these workers was John 
Brough, Civil War governor of Ohio, born in Marietta in 1811.** 
Whether connected with Blennerhassett or not, and by no means 
all of them were, a relatively large number of English families 
arrived in the 1790’s, and some of their members gained con- 
siderable influence in the community.*® To this nucleus others 
were attracted, mostly farmers and tradesmen, who were rapidly 
assimilated by the Yankee element. 

It is interesting to note that the English natives in Wash- 
ington County in 1850 were more numerous than natives of Con- 
necticut, and almost as numerous as natives of Massachusetts. 





% Tbid., 477. ; 
* Nahum Ward, A Brief Sketch of the State of Ohio (Glasgow, 1822). 
_ “American Friend, July 27, 1821, and June 6, 1823. Ward also visited other 
points in the British Isles and on the Continent. 
A fever epidemic. See Williams, Washington County, 427, 477. 

88 Howe, Historical Collections, I, 515. Also, Osman C. Hooper, “John Brough,” 
O. S. A. H. Quar., XIII, 41, and Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1928-1937), III, 94. 

® Among them were the Alcocks, the Corners and the Thornileys. The de- 
scendants of Caleb Thorniley, who arrived with his family from Cheshire in 1795, 
numbered more than a thousand persons by 1902. See Andrews, Marietta and Wash- 
ington County, 311. 
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The representation of the British Empire was nearly as great as 
New England’s, yet it was only two-thirds as great as Germany’s. 

Summarized by townships, the origins indicated for the popu- 
lation of Washington County by the census of 1850 were: 


New Middle For- Un- 

Ohio Co. Area Ohio England States South West eign known®™ Total 
Adams 964 46 106 61 aia 109 7 1,298 
Aurelius 82 102 8 8 
109 1 137 

174 

68 

77 

125 

Marietta, 1st Ward.. 188 
Marietta, 2nd Ward.. = 
127 

107 

100 

909 228 

Waterford 5 164 
Watertown 147 
Wesley 269 


2,345 
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Seven Ranges. 

Grandview 184 179 
Independence 474 66 92 
Jolly 641 183 125 


Liberty 859 99 
Ludlow 790 109 98 
Newport 941 158 


5,008 930 794 19 34 


8 
7 
Lawrence 594 84 43 1 
1 








County Total.. 19,671 1,128 3,275 2,488 71 2,721 182 


From these figures one might leap to the conclusion that 
New England’s role in southeastern Ohio had been a negligible 
one, since Washington County fails to show more than a small 
percentage of born Yankees. Such a conclusion would be wrong, 
a fact best witnessed by the census itself. 

Particularly significant is the information which the census 
gives on occupations. In every community it is rather obvious 
that some persons exert more influence than others. Cultural 
levels, economic status, education and social affiliations can make 
one man in a village more important historically than a thousand 
of his fellows. Can it not be assumed that the average physician 
is more of a leader in his town than the average day laborer? 

* See footnote 35. The large number in this column for Decatur township is 


due to an enumerator’s neglect. The space for place of birth was left blank on 
two entire sheets. 
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Is not a lawyer ordinarily more influential than a sawyer, and 
is not a merchant a more important figure, historically, than a 
teamster? It seems apparent enough, even in the most democratic 
communities, whether one likes it that way or not. 

It should be possible, then, in a study of this kind, to use 
certain occupations as indicators of the influence this stock or 
that wielded in local affairs. Such an occupational list might in- 
clude clergymen and editors as well as the doctors, lawyers and 
merchants. Public officials are important, but not to the exclu- 
sion of college professors, teachers, druggists and dentists, for 
politics, after all, is but one aspect of society. Certainly each of 
these pursuits denotes some degree of effectiveness in the com- 
munity. 

The census of 1850 shows that the persons in Washington 
County who were engaged in such key occupations had been born 
in these places: ** 


‘ , 
So 
~ 8 


Ss. 
S$ 
‘= 
= 
Lo) 


New 
~ Eng. 


Lawyers ® 

Physicians 
Clergymen 

Merchants 

Public Officials 
College Professors.... 
Teachers ® 

Editors 

Druggists 

Dentists 


me 
Qo GO 
_ 


or 


°° Gs mma 

Hem amodson 

tne Co mms car N, F. 
>; wees Soa Pa. 


1 Manufacturing, which was preponderantly in the hands of the New Englanders, 
is not included in the tabulation because of difficulty in distinguishing between in- 
dustrialists and craft workers. A cobbler, for instance, may be listed in the census 
as a shoe manufacturer. 

* One Ohioan, Arius Nye, judge of common pleas court, is counted twice, as a 
lawyer and as a public official. 

% One New Englander, William A. Whittlesey, listed as a lawyer and a member 
of Congress, is counted twice. 

* One Virginian, Alpheus C. Gallehue, of Grandview, is counted as a clergyman 
and as a merchant, both occupations being listed in the census. Three persons have 
been counted twice (see footnotes 92 and 93) because the table is intended to empha- 
size the ponte rather than individuals. 

% “Tawyer’ and “Sawyer” often look alike in the original census sheets, and 
care must be taken to distinguish them. 

% Plus one physician of unknown origin. 

: % This classification is limited arbitrarily to persons using the term “merchant” 
in describing their occupation to the census-taker. Those who called themselves 
grocers and butchers are not included, and neither are those styled “general trader” 
or ‘‘speculator.” No sectional variation in the usage of “merchant” is apparent. 

%8 A congressman, a judge, four postmasters, the county’s sheriff, recorder, clerk 
of courts and auditor, the superintendent of the infirmary and one justice of the peace 
make up this group. Since the table is restricted to data contained in the census 
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Representation of the foreign-born in these key occupations 
was as follows: 


England Ireland Scotland Canada Germany 
Physicians .... 3 1 
Clergymen - ai 1 
Merchants 4 
Teachers isa 3 
Druggists 


12 


New England’s place in community affairs is immediately 
apparent. Sixty-six of the positions tabulated are held by 
Yankees, whereas natives of the four Middle States hold forty- 
seven, and natives of the South twenty-eight. Although natives 
of New England account for only 3.81 per cent. of the county’s 
population, they are represented in twenty-seven per cent. of the 
positions of influence held by native Americans.° That, how- 
ever, does not tell the whole story. 


Seven of the eight Ohio-born lawyers can be identified as 
persons of New England descent. The New York lawyer *” 
was of Yankee extraction and so were two of the three Virgin- 
ians.'°* It follows that fourteen members of the Washington 
County bar were of New England stock, against one from Penn- 
sylvania and one from Virginia, with one Ohioan unaccounted for. 
In percentages the figure is 82.35 for New England against 5.88 
for either Pennsylvania or Virginia. 





sheets, no person is included in this classification unless he gave public office as his 
occupation. It is obvious, of course, that the number of office-holders was greater 
than the list indicates. 

*® The census-taker was instructed to record the occupation of each male person 
over fifteen. In a few localities the enumerators exceeded their instructions and listed 
women as teachers. The only persons counted here are males who described themselves 
as teachers. According to the Seventh Census: 1850, £56, Washington County had four 
academies with a total of sixteen teachers and 216 public schools with a total of 227 
teachers. Such figures, if reliable, were obtained from sources other than the sheets 
which list the inhabitants by name. Doubtless many men who taught occasional terms 
of school were listed as farmers, or in some other occupation. 

10 Assuming that the physician of unknown origin, mentioned in footnote 96, was 
born in the United States. 

10 Those so identified are Arius Nye, Dudley S. Nye, Rufus E. Harte, Charles 
E Rhodes and Charles F. Buell, Marietta; Darwin E. Gardner and David Barber, 

armar. 

1022 Henry A. Towne, nephew of Samuel F. Vinton. 

1083 The Virginia-born lawyers of New England descent were William S. Nye and 
Selden S. Cooke. 
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At least ten of the physicians who were born in Ohio can 
be identified as Yankees. That means that fifty per cent. of 
the county’s native American practitioners were of New England 
extraction. Comparable results are obtainable from some of the 
other groups. At least fifty of the hundred key positions at- 
tributed to Ohio natives in the tabulation were held by persons 
of identifiable New England descent.*°% Two of the merchants 
from New York were Yankees,’ and the fact that one clergy- 
man from New York was a Congregationalist 1’ carries a strong 
presumption that he, too, was of that extraction. 

In all, 122 of the tabulated places of community leadership 
were held by New Englanders or members of New England 
families who were born in Ohio, New York or Virginia. The 
New England representation among native Americans in these 
key occupations was a shade more than fifty per cent., and it 
is not claimed that all persons of Yankee ancestry in the group 
have been discovered.’ 


Such a comparison, of course, is purely quantitative. It 


makes no distinction between a man of science, like Dr. Samuel 
P. Hildreth,’ and a frontier herb doctor. The college-trained 
professional men in the county were New Englanders for the 
most part, and in all of the occupational groups it would be easy 


10 Those so identified are J. D. Cotton, Bartlett Shipman and Simeon D. Hart, 
Marietta; W. S. Newton and B. F. Hart, Harmar; William B. Little and William 
— Waterford; William Beebe, Barlow; E. P. Bailey, Warren; Theodore S. Dana, 

ewport. 

105 Persons so identified, in addition to those named in footnotes 101 and 104, are: 
(Clergymen) Levi L. Fay, Lawrence; (Public Officials) Jeremiah Willson, Waterford; 
Stephen Newton and Aurius Nye (see footnote 93), Marietta; (Merchants) William 
F. Curtis, John B. Shipman, Samuel Shipman, A. T. Nye, George M. Woodbridge, 
John M. Woodbridge, illiam Woodbridge, Joseph Holden, Jr., James Holden, John 
Mills, Luther D. Dana, John Hall and William B. Thomas, Marietta; Levi Barber 
and David Putnam, Jr., Harmar; Charles Devol and Simeon Seely, Waterford; Chaun- 
cey Ford, Watertown; William W. McIntosh, Adams; William D. Bailey, Warren; 
N. C. Goodno, Belpre; D. W. Loring, Barlow; Dan Hill, Salem; Charles Dana, New- 
port; (Teachers) Julius A. Payne and Charles Cook, Marietta; William Mason, 
Adams; Ca [sic] Barker, Waterford; (Dentist) J. L. Devol, Union. 

106 A. B. Waters, Marietta, and David Barber, Harmar. This is not the David 
Barber who is listed as a lawyer in footnote 101. 

10 Thomas Wickes, Marietta. 

188 County histories, genealogical manuscripts and other local sources have 
been used in making identifications. In some instances descent is indicated by family 
groupings in the census itself. The number assigned to the New England element 
should be regarded as a minimum rather than as a maximum. 

10 A member of the Ohio legislature in 1810-1811, Hildreth ‘‘secured the enact- 
ment of a law regulating the practice of medicine and providing for medical societies.” 
In 1839 he was president of the third medical convention of Ohio. See eg ay of 
American Biography, IX, 21-22, and Arthur G. Beach, A Pioneer College: the Story 
of Marietta (Chicago, 1935), 91-92. 
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to show that the scale of prominence weighed heavily in favor 
of the Yankee element.**° 

It is interesting to note that the representation of the foreign- 
born in these significant pursuits was greater than the combined 
contributions of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. The 
foreign-born likewise held leadership over those of southern 
origin. Thirty-one of these tabulated positions were held by 
foreigners, and only twenty-eight by persons from the South. In 
this, perhaps, may be detected a cultural factor that has received 
too little stress in studies of frontier Ohio. The people from 
the backwoods of Pennsylvania and Virginia might outvote all 
others in the county, but they clearly were not able to compete 
on even terms with either the New Englanders or the foreigners 
in business and the professions.*** Positions of influence not 
filled by Yankees were apt to be filled by men born abroad, par- 
ticularly in callings requiring some degree of education." 

Direct evidence of the cultural advantage held by New Eng- 
landers in the Washington County of 1850 is provided by the 
census. There were 1,223 adults then living in the county who 
could not read or write.** Only sixty-eight of them were 
Negroes,’** and only séventy-one were foreign-born,’® leaving a 
total of 1,084 native white illiterates.“* Four hundred sixteen 


110 The tabulation, being restricted to certain occupational designations, fails to 
include such well-to-do citizens as Douglas Putnam, ‘land agent,’’ Henry Fearing, 
“general trader,’”’ Harlow Chapin, “farmer,” and Nahum Ward, “none,” recognized 
leaders in the community. All were of New England stock. 

141 ]7t must be remembered that the vast majority of Virginians and Pennsyl- 
vanians in the Ohio Valley had not come from seaboard centers of colonial culture, 
but from the woods and mountains, where pen and ink were rarely used. 

122 How many of the men commonly regarded as symbols of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania influence in Ohio were products of the frontier? A survey might yield an 
interesting result. William Henry Harrison, son of a distinguished Virginia governor, 
belonged to a caste that had no counterpart in the mountains. Nathaniel Massie’s 
father was a tidewater planter, and Edward Tiffin was an Englishman. The Princeton 
Presbyterians who planted schools and churches in western Pennsylvania were not 
typical of the region in which they labored, but were missionaries sent to it. 

113 “‘Persons over 20 y’rs of age who cannot read & write.” According to The 
Seventh Census: 1850, 860, there were 1207 such persons in Washington County, a 
figure which cannot be reconciled with the original census sheets. In arriving at the 
figure 1223 several persons listed as illiterates have been excluded because they were 
under twenty. Illiteracy was indicated by a check mark, and in some instances the 
markings are doubtful. 

4 The Seventh Census: 1850, 860, gives the number of free colored illiterates in 
Washington County as eight (six males and two females), a gross error. 

118 The census report cited in the preceding footnote gives the number of foreign- 
born illiterates in the county as fifteen. Actually, their representation by nationality 
was: Germany 22, Ireland 22, England 16, Scotland 3, Canada 3, “British America” 8, 
Switzerland 2. 

U6 The Seventh Census: 1850, 860, gives the number as 1,192, a definite error. 
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of these were born in Ohio, three hundred thirty in the Southern 
States and two hundred ninety-four in the Middle States. Twenty- 
one were born in New England. 

Representation of the older states in the ranks of the un- 
taught within the county was :"?" 


New England Middle States South 
Massachusetts ..... 7 Pennsylvania ..... 240 «(Virginia ......... 262 
Connecticut ....... 5 New York........ 26 Maryland ........ 66 
NE so csinras cnn 4 New Jersey........ 20 N. Carolina........ 1 
New Hampshire... 3 Delaware ......... GS GOO cesecances 1 
VGRRIOEE oiviccssccees 2 

21 294 330 


Since the county’s native whites included 1,127 from New 
England, 3,265 from the Middle States and 2,321 from the 
South," it is easy to determine that the New Englanders’ per- 
centage of illiteracy was 1.86, against nine per cent. in the Middle 
States group and 14.21 per cent. for the southerners. Roughly, 
then, in comparison with the New England group, illiteracy was 
about five times as prevalent among the persons from the Middle 
States, and about eight times as prevalent among those from 
the South. 

Distribution of the illiterates within the county reflects the 
influence of the Ohio Company. Marietta, Harmar and Marietta 
township combined have only seventeen adults who cannot read 
and write, four of them colored, out of a total population of 
5,254. Harmar has a single illiterate, from New York; Marietta’s 
first ward has but one, from Germany. At the other extreme 
is Grandview, the easternmost township, with 165. The Ohio 
Company townships '® list 537 illiterates, black and white, in a 
population of 22,131 while the townships in the Seven Ranges 
list 686 in a population of 7,409. The percentages are: Ohio 
Company 2.42, Seven Ranges 9.27.1”° 


"7 One native of Iowa and one of Indiana were among the county’s illiterates. 

118 See footnote 49. 

9 Including Aurelius. See footnote 41. 

120 Complete illiteracy returns by townships, including Negroes, were: (Ohio 
Company) Adams 9, Aurelius 6, ~ & 7, Belpre 46, Decatur 69, Fearing 6, Har- 
mar 1, Marietta first ward 1, Marietta second ward 5, Marietta township 10, Roxbury 
75, Salem 7, Union 6, Warren 129, Waterford 12, Watertown 63, Wesley 79; (Seven 
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Since the ability to read and write is a recognized gauge of 
social effectiveness, these figures must weigh heavily in any study 
of the Ohio Company’s influence. Whether the Yankee element 
was numerous or not, it can hardly be denied that its contribu- 
tions were statistically apparent in 1850. 

Actually, the numerical disproportion between the New 
Englanders and the other principal elements in the county was 
not so great, if the persons of Yankee descent born outside of 
New England be taken into account. That many of the New 
Yorkers belonged to this group has been noted,’*! and it may be 
added that some of the persons counted as Canadians were sons 
and daughters of Bay Staters who had moved to Nova Scotia 
before migrating to Ohio.**? 

When the Indian trouble became acute in Marietta’s early 
days, a number of the New England settlers sought safety in 
the older communities of the Virginia~-Pennsylvania frontier. 
While conditions in Ohio remained uncertain it was not unusual 
for westward-bound families to stop, sometimes for a season, 
sometimes for several years, in the vicinity of Pittsburgh or 
Washington, Pa., or somewhere in the Virginia panhandle.’** 
Later it was inevitable that many families should move back and 
forth across the Ohio River, and in a few instances recognizable 
Yankee neighborhoods grew up on the Virginia side.'** Thus it 
came about that an indeterminate number of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania natives living in Washington County, Ohio, were of New 
England parentage. 





Ranges) Grandview 165, Independence 141, Jolly 141, Lawrence 6, Liberty 51, Lud- 
low 158, Newport 24. Only three of the illiterates in the Seven Ranges were Negroes, 
all in Jolly township. 

121 Matthews, Saggueien of New England, also describes early spheres of New 
England influence in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

12 Notably Sarah Dyar, 74; Joseph B. Dyar, 50, and Sarah (Dyar) Otis, mother 
of General Harrison Gray Otis, all in Union township. Some of the Spragues and 
Olneys of Rhode Island lived in Nova Scotia before migrating to the county, but 
none of them were listed in this census as natives of that province. 

18 For example, James Stanley of Fearing, sixty-one years old in 1850, is listed 
as a native of Pennsylvania. He was the son of Thomas and Mixenda Stanley, of 
Connecticut. Cf. Williams, Washington County, 684. 

124 Vienna and Belleville had a number of New England families. See Dickin- 
son, First Congregational Church, 18, 22 and 82, (for Vienna) and Samuel P. Hildreth, 
“Settlement at Belville, in Western Virginia,” Hesperian (Columbus, Ohio), III 
(June-November, 1839), passim. 
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Intersectional marriages became more frequent with the years, 
and by 1850 census groupings like this were not uncommon: **° 


Daniel G. Dee 40 Shoe Maker Connecticut 
Sarah a 38 Va. 
William 19 a 

Abram 17 

Russel 16 Farmer 

Samuel 12 

Permelia 7 


That five of the Virginians in this family have one New Eng- 
land parent in pretty apparent, but if William had been a few 
years older at the time of the census, and had established a house- 
hold of his own, there would be nothing in the record to show 
his New England descent.*** 

Birthplaces of children often reveal the route by which a 
family migrated to Ohio. For example: *** 


Lester R. Crandall 58 M Miller Con. 
Mary “ “ 


F 
Caroline m F N. Y. 
M 


William es Laborer Pa. 


By far the greater number of the unrecorded New Eng- 
landers in the county at the time were in the Ohio-born group. 
To Marietta, which was sixty-two years old when the census of 
1850 was taken, had come three more or less distinct waves of 
migration from New England. The first lasted from 1788 until 
the Indian war of 1791-1795, and the second from 1795 until 
the War of 1812. In both of these periods most of the Yankee 
settlers appear to have been members of families that had in- 
vested in the Ohio Company, or laborers employed by them. In 
the third period, from 1812 to the late 1820’s, a more diversified 
migration from New England occurred, including families that 
had been too poor to participate in the grand plan of the revolu- 
tionary associates. Many of them, it is probable, were fleeing 


1% Family No. 1, Harmar. 

120 A supposition might be founded on the name in this particular case, but that 
would not hold true in most instances. 

1% Family No. 109, Newport. 
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the economic dislocations caused by the embargo and the second 
war with Britain.’** 

While individual business and professional men were drawn 
from New England to Marietta in the 1830’s and 1840’s, there 
was no marked movement to the colony from that region after 
1825. One Washington County historian observes that a shift 
in population took place about 1820. Before that year, he says, 
cultivation was largely restricted to the bottom lands. With de- 
velopment of the hilltops, “which the New Englanders as a rule 
despised and avoided,” came an increasing influx of non-Yankee 
farmers.}”° 

Nearly all of the original settlers, and a majority of the 
adults in the later waves of New England migration, had died 
before the census of 1850 was taken, leaving their descendants 
to be counted as Ohioans.**° 

Late in 1858 one William Warren,’** a cooper, prepared 
for a local newspaper a list of persons in the town and town- 
ship of Marietta who were seventy or more years old. There 
were eighty-four of them, men and women who had “witnessed 
changes in the affairs of the world more marvelous than it seems 
possible the same number of years can again produce.” Besides 
ages, Warren reported birthplaces and, in most instances, the 
years of residence in Ohio.1** Twenty-six of the patriarchs were 
foreign-born and thirty-three, more than half of the American- 
born, were natives of New England. Birthplaces were: 


New Eng- Ire- Scot- Ger- 
Eng.** N.Y. Pa. N.J. Va. Md. land land land many 
18 2 1 4 3 8 3 5 


Women 


128 Some immigrants of the third period were making money by trading one 
frontier for another. ames Webber, who moved in 1818 from Vienna, Me., to 
Olive township (now Noble County), had acquired 100 acres in the Kennebec Pur- 
chase for $96 in 1802. He improved the land and lived on it, then sold it in 1818 
for $650. With this money he could go to Ohio, buy better land and have working 
capital left over. 

1% Williams, Washington County, 99-100. Chapter is by Alfred Mathews, who 
also cites the Western Reserve’s retarding influence upon New England migration to 
southeastern Ohio. 

1480 Amos Porter, Jr., the last member of the pioneer party of 1788, died November 
28, 1861, aged ninety-two. He was from Danvers, Mass., and lived in Salem township. 
. Py Born in Shirley, Mass., September 24, 1800; died in Marietta, Ohio, April 

133 Marietta Home News, qa 1, 1859. 

#3 Of the men born in New England, eleven were from Massachusetts, three 
from Connecticut, two from Rhode Island, one from Maine and one from Vermont. 
Of the women, nine were from Massachusetts, five from Connecticut and one from 
New Hampshire. 
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Seventeen of the men born in New England had lived in 
Ohio for an average of 52.1 years. Four men from the Middle 
States averaged 51.7 years’ residence and six from the South 
averaged forty-seven years in the state. Sixteen men born abroad 
had been in Ohio for an average of 36.2 years.'** Of the women, 
fifteen from New England averaged 42.8 years’ residence, two 
from the Middle States fifty-six, six from the South 40.6, and 
nine from abroad 25.1.1%° These figures seem to show that while 
all the elements were present at an early date, the proportion of 
New Englanders had formerly been much greater. 

Returning to the census of 1850, one finds that only one of 
the fifty New England natives in Newport township is under 
twenty years of age, and only fourteen of them are under forty. 
In Belpre township, down the Ohio, where there are sixty-one 
New Englanders, twenty-four of them are aged sixty or more, 
while not one is under twenty. This age distribution compares 
with that of Belpre residents born in the other sections as follows: 


New Middle Southern 
England States States 
Age 60 and over 24 21 7 
Age 20 and under.... maa 32 76 
Total in township.... 61 174 176 


In Adams township, up the Muskingum, a similar compari- 
son yields this result: 
New Middle Southern 
England States States 
Age 60 and over 22 16 8 
Age 20 and under.... 5 12 9 
Total in township.... 46 106 61 


Such samplings, in different sectors of the county, merely 
confirm the fact that the numerical strength of the New England 
stock in the county must be measured largely in terms of persons 
born in Ohio. The problem, then, is to locate the Yankee de- 


14 The average residence of the eight men born in England was 49.5 years, 
reflecting the known fact that English migration to the county was contemporaneous 
with that from New England. 

%5 Terms of residence for three men and six women were not given, and these 
are excluded in computing the averages. 
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scendants. In some instances this is easy, for census entries like 
this leave little room for doubt : *** 


John M. Slocomb 39 M Carpenter Mass. 
Joanna 6 38 F Vermont 
William F. “ 12 M Ohio 
George L. “ 10 M 
Mary Perkins 7 = 

Albert H. 5 M 

Harriet C. 3 


Sometimes the presence of a grandparent in the home reveals 
New England descent that would not otherwise be indicated, but 
in many cases the census itself gives no clew at all, and identifica- 
tion must depend on direct historical evidence. Consider this pair 
of families living under the same roof in Harmar: *** 


Douglass Putnam M_ Land Agent Ohio 
Eliza * * 
Benjamin i 
Samuel P. 
Douglass 
Mary 
Eliza 
Ann E. Whipple 
Isabella Hyndman 
Eliza Whipple 


Student 


“ “ 


“cs 


Ireland 
Mass. 
A. W. Shaw 37 Bucket Manufacturer 
Lydia M. “ 34 
Benjamin D. “ 12 
Rothe W. “ 10 
Georgianna “ 5 
Eliza Shriver 19 


Tee | ay ye ee 


One might assume that Anne E. Whipple was a daughter 
or granddaughter of Eliza Whipple, and therefore of Massa- 
chusetts descent, but one unfamiliar with the community might 
never suspect that all the persons listed, except the two hired 


136 Family 105, Marietta second ward. 
137 Dwelling No. 46, Families Nos. 52 and 53. The names are spelled here as the 


census-taker wrote them down, which accounts for such variations as the extra “‘s 
in Douglas and “Rothe” for Rotheus. 
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girls,*** were of undiluted New England stock. Douglas Putnam 
was a great-grandson of General Israel Putnam, of Connecticut. 
His family and that of Augustus Warner Shaw were of such 
prominence that all their members can be identified without dif- 
ficulty, thus establishing the true New England representation in 
these households, which is fourteen persons instead of one.1*® 


It is not always so easy. Wives born in Ohio are often 
hard to identify, and of course, no conclusions regarding a wife’s 
origin can be drawn from that of her husband. However, source 
materials at Marietta are abundant, and in a suprising number of 
instances one can reconstruct the history of families that would 
otherwise be mere names in the census. By combining local his- 
torical data with the data provided by the enumerators of 1850, 
a significant minimum computation of the Yankee element can 
be made. 


Card-indexing the families in the town of Harmar reveals 
that the census itself lists, in addition to ninety persons born in 
New England, ten Ohio natives with both parents from New 


England, and ninety-four other Ohio natives with one parent 
from New England. The census also indicates that twenty-four 
others who were born in Ohio had one New England grand- 
parent.'*° Besides, it shows that nine of the Virginians, two of 


' 188 The status of Isabella Hyndman is quite apparent, that of Eliza Shriver 
ess so. 

19 Williams, Washington County, 475, 484; Andrews, Marietta and Washington 
County, 945, 948-51; Julia Perkins Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler (Cin- 
cinnati, 1890), 17 n., n.; George d; Blazier, ed., Marietta College Biographical 
Record (Marietta, 1928), 3. Benjamin, Samuel P. [H.] and Douglas Putnam, Jr., were 
sons of Putnam’s first wife, Mary Ann Hildreth. The two daughters were children of 
the second wife, Eliza, daughter of Levi and Eliza Whipple. See Mg Historical 
Collections, II, 334, and O. S. A. H. Quar., XIX, 265-6, for Levi Whip 

40 A search of the Harmar enumeration for Ohio natives of in 7 Middle 
State or Southern descent, by the same procedure, yields this comparison: 


Both One One Greand- Total 

Parents Parent parent Indicated 
Southern 21 q7 Bene 98 
Middle State 55 87 5 147 
New England ; 10 94 24 128 


These figures are arrived at by approaching the census from the point of view 
of each section in turn. A person with a New England father and a Southern mother, 
for example, is counted in both groups. 

Parents of known New England descent are counted according to their birth- 
places, since this tabulation is only intended to reflect the enumeration. 

Again the fact that the New Englanders were an older and earlier group in 
the community is evident. 

Among persons with one New England parent the combination most frequently 
encountered is that of a New England father and an Ohio-born mother. 
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the Pennsylvanians, and two of the New Yorkers were of Yankee 
descent.*** 


Turning from the census to other sources reveals that seventy 
persons not included in the above groups are of known New Eng- 
land descent.**? To these may be added still another classification, 
persons not otherwise identified whose probable Yankee kinship 
is indicated by names which appear to have no incidence save in 
the New England portion of the community.’** There are twenty- 
eight such persons in Harmar. 


In all, then, besides the ninety born in New England, there 
are 211 persons of identifiable New England descent, or 239 if 
the “probable” group is included. The larger figure may be used, 
for the margin of possible error can hardly do more than com- 
pensate for persons of Yankee descent who have not been dis- 
covered.*** This means that 329 of Harmar’s 1,010 inhabitants, 
or 32.57 per cent. of the town’s total population, were in some 
degree of New England descent, whether born in New England 
or elsewhere. That percentage, rather than 8.91 per cent., which 
would be the figure if native New Englanders alone were counted, 
represents the minimum numerical strength of the town’s Yankee 
element. Excluding the foreign-born and the Negroes from the 
calculation, it will be found that persons of New England blood 
accounted for 34.48 per cent. of Harmar’s native white population. 


That not all these people were of 100 per cent. Yankee ex- 
traction is obvious. One having a New England grandparent 
whose identity is disclosed by the census might be three-fourths 
a Virginian, or of some other extraction which is undisclosed. 
It is assumed, however, that intermarriage was, statistically speak- 
ing, a reciprocal affair, and that undiscovered Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania elements in the Yankee group were matched by undis- 


141 One or both parents, or a grandparent. 

1443 County histories, obituaries in local newspapers, family scrapbooks and 
genealogical manuscripts provide the identifications. 

143 For example, three children named Fearing living with Zenas C. Berry, 37, 
New Jersey, and Sarah B. Berry, 89, Ohio, in Famil o. 84. Also included are 
persons named Hart, Judd, Chamberlin, Sprague and Starling whose connection with 
known New England families of the same name in the vicinity has not been established. 

14 Since the census reveals some New England families not mentioned in county 
histories or other readily available records, it is reasonable to assume that there are 
a of Yankee origin which is not indicated in either the census or 
the histories. 
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covered Yankee elements in the Virginia and Pennsylvania 
groups.*** 

By applying the same procedure to Marietta township and 
the two wards of Marietta, and combining the results with those 
for Harmar, the following table for the pivotal community of the 
county is obtained : 


New Eng.“ New Eng.“ New Eng. New. Eng.™ Indicated 

Birth Descent Descent Descent Minimum 

Indicated Indicated Indicated Indicated New Eng. 

by Census byCensus Historically by Names Element 
Marieta, lst Ward 116 168 69 48 401 
Marietta, 2nd Ward 159 185 47 34 425 
Marietta Township 79 152 31 28 290 
BE acne We 141 70 28 329 


Translated into percentages of the native white population,** 
the table becomes: 


New Eng. NewEng. NewEng. NewEng. Indicated 

Birth Descent Descent Descent Minimum 

Indicated Indicated Indicated Indicated New Eng. 

by Census byCensus Historically by Names Element 
Marietta, lst Ward 8.71 12.62 5.18 3.60 30.12 
Marietta, 2nd Ward 12.25 14.26 3.62 2.62 32.76 
Marietta Township 8.11 15.62 3.18 2.87 29.80 
Harmar ... 9.43 14.77 7.33 2.93 34.48 


The total native white population of these four subdivisions 
of the county was 4,555. Since the tables have indicated 1,445 
persons of New England birth or descent, it follows that at least 


1445 It is obvious that a Connecticut father and a Virginia mother would cancel 
each other in numerical comparison of New Englanders and Southerners. The greater 
number of old persons from New England would seem to indicate, if anything, a 
geater Proportion of Yankees among the undisclosed grandparents. 

- —_" Negro native of New England, living in Marietta second ward, is not 
included. 

._. 4 In a few instances historical data have prevented erroneous conclusions that 

might otherwise be drawn from the census. For example, when it is known that 
the head of the family has taken a second wife, and she is not the mother of all 
the children listed, the findings are revised accordingly. 
; 448 Conclusions from names have been drawn with great caution. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that many of the Yankee names current in Marietta cannot 
be found at all in the Pennsylvania portion of the 1790 census. Such names as Judd, 
Fearing, Wharf, Hobby, Olney and Putnam do not appear in the Pennsylvania 
enumeration, although there are a few Putmans. Morse, Woodbridge and Chapin 
appear once, and Starling but twice, thus emphasizing the fact that the New Eng- 
landers at Marietta did have a distinctive name pattern. 

1 The native white population was 1,331 in Marietta first ward; 1,297 in Marietta 
second ward; 973 in Marietta township and 954 in Harmar. 
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31.72 per cent. of all the native whites in the immmediate Marietta 
area were of Yankee extraction. Counting the foreigners and 
Negroes, the New England element represented 27.5 per cent. of 
the whole number of inhabitants.*®° 

Despite the appearance of exactitude given by the fractional 
percentages, the results are merely approximations obtained by a 
set method. The procedure calls for repeated exercise of in- 
dividual judgment, and it is unlikely that any two investigators 
would arrive precisely at the same figures. The appraisal is a 
conservative one, however. It provides an acceptable minimum 
measure of the Yankee stock in the county’s principal community, 
but this must not be regarded as a maximum. 

Similar results are obtainable in other parts of Washington 
County, and it is not improbable that the New England element 
in 1850 represented a third of the native population in the whole 
area which had been under the Ohio Company proprietorship.*™ 

Confirming this, and giving substantial evidence of the orig- 
inal New England strength in the region, is the census of 1810. 
Paul Fearing was the enumerator for Washington County in that 
year, and a notebook copy of his returns is preserved in the 
Marietta College Library. This is probably the only extant por- 
tion of that census for Ohio, for the lists sent to Washington 
were destroyed when the British burned the Capitol. 

The county’s population in 1810 was 5,991, and the Fearing 
notebook lists 1,001 heads of families by name.**? Birthplaces 
were not recorded, but that deficiency can be supplied in many 
instances from other sources. County histories, church records, 
newspaper files, letters, diaries, D. A. R. lineage books, and in 
some instances the census of 1850, enable the investigator to 
identify at least 533 of the persons named.*** The places of 

149 The total population of the four districts was 5,254. 

%1 This proprietorship sealed the fate of the squatters. The frontiersmen driven 
from the Muskingum by federal troops could not return unless they were able to 
buy land or were willing to meet the fairly rigid requirements imposed on settlers 
= the purchase in carly am. materially deterred Virginia and Pennsylvania migration 

2 The county embraced a wider area in 1810 than it did & = See Reotele 

¢. Same “Evolution of Ohio County Boundaries,” O. - Quar., XXXVI 
(July, 1927), 380 and 424, for maps. 

158 Thenks are due Josephine E. Phillips, of Marietta, who has made a careful 


survey of local sources, card-indexing data on more than two-thirds of the persons 
named in this census. 
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origin indicated for these patriarchs, grouped by townships, 





were : 154 
3 % . ? 8 > ~~ 

8 dS ~ aia ~ . eS < 3 a = = a] 3 

os : 3 - = ¢ ss 22 3 © ss Se 

29 2 © SF AQ S Sms § & CF aS & 
BEE 600c0%0000% 42 4 6 1 ee 1 oe ee ° ° 
Belpre ....++. sacs) an 2 2 4. 1 os aS ee ° 
Fearing ..--sss.++ 14 2 9 4 ae 7 oe 1 2 1 1 ° ° 
Grandview ....... 1 3; 2 1 16 6 Pet 1 = on 1 
Marietta ..ccccoce 78 1 9 1 ne 11 Ss 2 2 ae oe 1 
Newport ....... 10 1 28 - «es 5 Son - es oe ‘ ° 
Roxbury ......... 21 ne 3 on on ae ne me oe o- oe oe 
ES ear 22 ae 8 oa P 1  j 1 2 a » os 
Warten ccccccccce 19 1 1 1 i 1 os i 2 oa ae 
Waterford ....... 85 a 9 3 ‘ 1 a 1 1 se 
Wesley ..ccccccce 8 ee 2 3 . 5 om oe oe oe oe os 
Wooster ......... 24 nS Pas A 1 4 6 én a 1 1 ee 

316 14 72 22 2 53 13 19 12 { 3 2 1 


These results may be regarded as reasonably definite, being 
based on direct documentation. The totals may be increased some- 
what by including persons identified on more purely circum- 
stantial evidence, such as coincidence of name and location.'*® 
Adding the “probables” to those definitely identified gives this 
result ; 


New England ........ .. 367 England ....... pieces - ae 
Pennsylvania ......... .. 86 PEE axenacts uueeia, 
VRE 000000 eenneine ae PM sistinmntsns © 
New JOVG6F 6..000sc%eec . 2B GOP 6ocicccces ae 3 
New York ........ omen ae SOE ci ccsestacssase of 
PEE exantestadunse 16 WE, .c0csseseee eee 
BNO knkciarcnsncen 2 — 

, oe phineweniae 627 


Since the average family in Washington County in 1810 ap- 
proximated six members, it becomes apparent that a bloc of 1,896 
New Englanders is roughly indicated by the documented group, 
or 2,202 if the “probables” are included. 


That the same ratios would prevail in the unidentified por- 


14 Wooster township became Watertown in 1824. 

he New England column includes four from Nova Scotia who were mem- 
bers of Yankee families. In other instances, persons are grouped according to birth- 
places, or if the birthplace is not recorded, according to the point from which the 
person migrated. 

f a man is described in a county history as “an early squatter” or as a 
person “from the frontier,” the fact may be taken as fairly conclusive evidence that 
he was not a New Englander. 
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tion of the community is unlikely. The Virginia~-Pennsylvania 
frontiersmen appear at a definite disadvantage in a survey of this 
kind. Being less literate, they left fewer records of their lives, 
and are therefore harder to identify. On the other hand, the 
New England segment indicated by historical sources is large 
enough to be convincing, and it is not unlikely that more than 
half of the county’s people in 1810 were Yankees. It is also 
very obvious that Ohio’s New Englanders in that year were not 
confined “to the northern tier of counties.” 


The people of Washington County in 1810 made up about 
one-fortieth of the total population of Ohio.**’ In 1800, the 
county had more extended boundaries but settlement within it 
was largely concentrated in the Marietta area. Its population in 
that year was 5,427, more than one-eighth of the whole number of 
people in the eastern division of the Northwest Territory.*** Since 
the New Englanders were the ones in whom title to all land in 
the Ohio Purchase had originally been vested, it is fair to assume 
that their numerical proportion was even greater at that time. 


The census of 1810, like that of 1850, makes plain that the 
early Marietta Yankees were numerous enough to figure sig- 
nificantly in the geometric increase of Ohio’s native population. 
Clearly Mr. Chaddock’s assumption that “an even larger per- 
centage” of Ohioans “could trace their ancestry to Pennsylvania 
and Virginia” in the generation previous to 1850 does not hold 
good in Washington County. Moreover, the findings for this 
county justify the suggestion that other counties, certainly all 
those in the Ohio Purchase, must be similarly examined before 
sweeping statements can be made regarding their early population. 


It may also be suggested that conclusions regarding the effec- 
tiveness of the New England element in Ohio as a whole should 
rest on more than a percentage drawn from the census of 1850. 


ne Otio’s population in 1810 was 230,760. 

%8U, S. Bureau of the gy ay 15th Census, 1930, Fifteenth Census of the 
United States: 1930 (Washington), I, II, gives 45,365 as "the population of Ohio in 
1800, a figure which probably takes in Michigan. Caleb Atwater, A History of the 
State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), 348, gives 42,156 as the population in that year. 
Andrews in Centennial Address (p. 27) stated: “The territory of Indiana was formed 
in 1800, and the census of that year showed a population of 42,000 in the eastern 
division (of the Northwest Territory). After the Spoeengeas of the legislature in 
January, 1802, another census gave 45,028 inhabitants. . 
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The mere fact that there were but 66,032 native New Englanders 
in the state at that time proves little. The historian needs to 
know whether most of them were aged men and women who had 
founded Ohio families in an earlier era. He also needs to know 
how many of them were college graduates, and how their con- 
tributions to leadership and learning compared with those made 
by other groups. How many of the state’s leading bankers were 
Yankees, and how many of the college professors? When such 
questions are answered, more accurate estimates of New Eng- 
land’s influence on Ohio can be made. 

As regards Washington County, the answer is definite 
enough. The New England element which had been dominant 
in local affairs from the beginning remained so in 1850, despite 
constant contributions to the population of other parts of Ohio, 
and to other western states. 

Also apparent is the fact that this element exerted influence, 
in both local and state affairs, out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength. In part, no doubt, this was due to an economic factor. 
The Yankees of Washington County, being first in the owner- 
ship of the land, were the ones who reaped the increment as 
civilization developed. Fully as important, however, was the cul- 
tural factor, which enabled the New Englander to assert himself 
in pursuits for which the man of the frontier could not qualify. 

Strikingly emphasized, in this reconstruction of the early 
life of the Marietta community, is the slowness with which the 
genuine backwoodsmen won positions of influence. The statistical 
view of illiteracy and representation in the professions points to 
the truth that those who brought civilization with them were the 
ones who planted and maintained it. Adaptation was a slow and 
painful process for many of the people from the trans-Allegheny 
frontier. The Girtys, the Wetzels and their kind provide a color- 
ful chapter in our history, but one may wonder just how con- 
sequential it was. 

To become an effective factor in the new society, the frontiers- 
man had first to divest himself of his frontier ways. He had to 
learn to read and write, to wear shoes, and to conform to regula- 
tion for the common good. His tutors came from the seaboard 
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and from foreign lands, but in large measure they came from 
New England, the only part of the country that had anything 
resembling a system of public education. 

Those who seek the significance of the Marietta colony in 
matters purely political will not find it. The chief importance of 
the settlement was as a civilizing agency. Long before there was 
any northwestern Ohio, and before the Western Reserve had 
made a fair beginning, this Yankee outpost in the Ohio Valley 
was instructing the Gods of the Mountains in such elementary 
things as the use of the tablecloth.*® Because of this colony 
vast numbers of Ohioans in the state’s formative years were being 
taught by New England teachers, saved by New England preach- 
ers, dosed by New England doctors, and hired and fired by New 
England employers. 

The census reports, if examined closely, give proof of this. 


188 May, Journal and Letters, 145. Also see Samuel P. Hildreth, ‘Manners 
and Domestic Habits of the Frontier Inhabitants, in the First Settlements of Ohio,” 
The Medical and Physical Sciences (Columbus), II (1856), 38-6, for the home life 
of a family from the Virginia backwoods. 











THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF ARTHUR 
ST. CLAIR 





By ALFrep B. SEaRs 





Arthur St. Clair perhaps came naturally by his aristocratic 
attitudes for he was descendant of Norman-Scot nobility who 
were noted for their monarchical loyalty. 

Born in Thurso, Caithness County, Scotland, in 1734, the 
son of a younger son, he inherited nothing, but was able to enter 
Edinburgh University to prepare for the medical profession. In 
1750 he was indentured to a celebrated London doctor, William 
Hunter. A year later he purchased his freedom and secured an 
ensign’s commission in the Sixtieth Regiment, or Royal American 
Foot. In May, 1758, he arrived in America with General Jeffery 
Amherst and participated in the capture of Louisburg. In April, 
1759, he was made a lieutenant, assigned to the command of 
General James Wolfe, and was with him at the capture of Quebec. 
Here he was garrisoned until after the capture of Montreal in 
1760. During a furlough to Boston he married Phoebe Bayard, 
the daughter of Belthazer Bayard and Mary Bowdoin, the latter 
a half-sister of Governor James Bowdoin. She brought him a 
dowry of £14,000, with which, having sold his commission,” he 
purchased an estate in Ligionier Valley, western Pennsylvania. 
Here, near Fort Ligonier, built by General John Forbes in 1758, 
he erected a fine residence and gristmill. In this western country 
he held many offices while pursuing his private affairs and was 
perhaps the best known gentleman and official in the region. He 
of course sided with Governor John Penn against Lord Dun- 


1 William H. Smith, ed., The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair 
(Cincinnati, 1882), I, 1-12. 
llis Beals, “Arthur St. Clair, Western Pennsylvania’s Leading Citizen,” 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Pittsburgh), XII (April-July, 1929), 76. 
Ibid., yaaa 81. He received 700 acres from the king for services in the army. 
i 





(41) 
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more in the disputed claims over western Pennsylvania in 1773- 
1774, and was regarded by the governor as a very able and loyal 
official, withal a little hasty and hot-headed.* 


With the outbreak of the Revolution, this loyal officer of 
the king and proprietary had no little difficulty in throwing his 
lot with the rebels; in 1775 he pledged his “loyalty and fidelity” 
to George III but denounced a “wicked ministry and corrupted 
Parliament,” and helped organize the militia to oppose the ex- 
tension of the coercive acts. He hoped the Pennsylvania ‘“Asso- 
ciation” would motivate a return to the happy situation existing 
before the Stamp Act. In May he deprecated the vigilante com- 
mittees forming in western Pennsylvania; he wrote, “If some 
conciliating plan is not adopted by the Congress, America has 
seen her Golden days, they may return, but will be preceded by 
scenes of horror.” * He was able to get the association to take a 
stand against “any innovations”; to pledge allegiance to the laws 
and to go on record for a restoration of conditions as they were 
before the Stamp Act.* In July, he wrote, “I have not a word 
to say about public matters, the people are all mad, and I hate to 
think of the consequences. Heaven restore peace to this distracted 
country!”* In December his troops elected him colonel, and 
shortly after he was commissioned by Congress with the same 
rank to lead the second battalion, one of five raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, in the invasion of Canada. He had decided to regard the 
colonies as the object of his devotion, “his country”; he wrote, 
“be the sacrifice ever so great,” my services “must be yielded upon 
the altar of Patriotism.”* He held, however, that “Independence 
was not the interest of America” if her liberties “could be other- 
wise secured,” or unless justified by invasion.® 

His troops reached Canada in time to cover Arnold’s retreat 
but his garrison duty there was fruitless, and his subsequent 
defeats at Three Rivers (1776) and Ticonderoga (1777) in great 


*Smith, St. Clair, I, 10-12. See also Randolph C. Downes, “Arthur St. Clair,” 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1987), XV i. 
4 ee John Penn, May 25, 1775, Smith, St. Clair, I, 355. 
a. 2. 1 
™To Joseph ae July 12, sbid., 358. 
8 Quoted, ibid 
* Arthur St. Gait to Colonel Allen, September, 1776, ibid., I, 375. 
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measure discredited him with Congress.*° His conduct was in- 
vestigated by a committee of Congress, and later by a court mar- 
tial which completely exonerated him, at least officially, with 
honor.'t Meantime his good service at Trenton, Princeton, and 
Brandywine had preserved for him the respect of General George 
Washington.’* The accusation that St. Clair was involved in the 
Conway cabal of 1778 as suggested by Rivingtons Royal Gazette 
seems to have not weakened Washington’s respect for him.’* He 
might have been more suspicious had he known of the close 
friendship of St. Clair for Generals James Wilkinson and Samuel 
Holden Parsons who were also suspect.’* In 1781 he was ordered 
south to reinforce Washington at Yorktown, and shortly before 
the capitulation was sent with six regiments to aid Nathaniel 
Greene in the Carolinas. Here he served some three months.*® 

After the war he moved to Philadelphia and having bought 
the estate of an attainted Tory, reentered politics..* In 1783 he 
was a member of the Pennsylvania Council and in 1786 was 
elected to Congress. In February, 1787, he was elected president. 
The most important work of the year was the Ordinance of 1787 
which was hardly passed, for so much of the time no quorum was 
present due to the fact the Constitutional Convention was sitting.?” 
Under the Ordinance, Congress elected St. Clair governor of the 
Northwest Territory and he arrived at Marietta to take office 
in July 1788.1° Three years later he led an ill-prepared army 
into the wilderness of what is now western Ohio to be butchered 
by the Indians. Congress refused to order a courtmartial but 
appointed an investigating committee which exonerated him, 


10 [bid., 16-22, og * Edmund C. Burnett, Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress (Washington, D . C., 1921-1986), II and III, passim; Jared Sparks, ed., Corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution; Being Letters of Eminent Men to Washington 
(Boston, — II, 510, 513. 

4 Sm St. Clair, 94-95, 446-57; Burnett, Letters, III, 455, 519, 523 and 587, 
2; cpreckedings of General Court Martial” in New York Historical Rt 
Ci ollections : John Watts DePeyster Publication Fund Series (New York), XIII (1881). 
122 Smith, St. Clair, 29-44, 94, 98-107. Congress promoted him to major general 
for gallantry February =. 1777, ibid., 383. 
13 December 19, 1778, Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New 
York, 1860), it, ; 

"4 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1905—), IIT, 
290-2, 313. Samuel H. Parsons became one of the judges and a member of the 
Council for the Northwest Territory. James Wilkinson served under St. Clair and 
Anthony Wayne in Ohio and later commanded the Army of the West. 

15 Smith, St. Clair, I, 118, 541-568. 

16 Pennsylvania Colonial Records (Harrisburg, 1852-1856), XIII, 505. 

= Fpaith ¥ .- oar. * , Chap. V; Burnett, Letters, VIII, ” xiii, 508, 599, 599 n., 1. 

1 hap. 
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after which he resigned his commission’? and devoted himself 
to the government of the Northwest Territory until his removal 
by President Thomas Jefferson in November, 1802. 

St. Clair was at heart definitely an aristocrat. He remained 
one until his death despite insuperable difficulties, disheartening 
disappointments, the malignity of partisan abuse, a career of 
hardship and poverty, and nearly sixty years exposure to the 
democratizing influence of the frontier. 

He was a man of relatively high character and strong will, 
of more than average ability and of imperious temper ; Winthrop 
Sargent, who probably knew him better than any other man, in 
1796 called him “a man of unparalleled Vigour and Exertion both 
of mind and body.”*° He never learned to adjust his Federalistic 
tendencies to the spirit of the day and when he met the flood of 
Jeffersonian democracy in Ohio he was carried off his feet despite 
his struggles. His inability to make this transition illustrated once 
again the failure of the party of Washington, Hamilton and 
Adams to ride the ground-swell of democracy in America. 

In western Pennsylvania St. Clair had found himself in an 
area populated by speculators, Indian traders, squatters, small 
farmers and business men like himself. He particularly despised 
the speculators and settlers who opposed the constituted author- 
ity of the Pennsylvania governor and constantly disturbed the 
peace as to whether Pennsylvania or Virginia had just claim to 
the forks of the Ohio—‘“that ambitious set who would not scruple 
to wade to power thro’ the blood of their fellow citizens,’—and 
were defying process servers, tax collectors and other adminis- 
trators of the law.” 

At the end of the war he was an early member of the aristo- 
cratic Society of the Cincinnati which included not only American 
officers but also the foreign; Washington was president as long as 
he lived. St. Clair was president of the Pennsylvania branch.” 
The society gained such a name for secrecy and aristocracy that 
it was soon in bad repute. Washington wrote St. Clair in 1785, 


% Ibid., Chap. X. 

*® Winthrop Sargent to Timothy Pickering, September 30, Clarence Carter, ed., 
Territorial Papers of the United States, I1, 578. 

St. Clair to Joseph Shippen, July 18, 1772, Smith, St. Clair, I, 266. 

2 Ibid 590-2. 
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“I am perfectly convinced that, if the first institution of this So- 
ciety had not been parted with, ere this we should have had the 
country in an uproar, and a line of separation drawn between this 
Society and their fellow citizens.”’** 

St. Clair was not too happy in the wilderness. After he 
accepted the governorship of the Northwest Territory he was 
nostalgic for civilization—for New York and Philadelphia. He 
wrote Alexander Hamilton that he felt like “a poor devil ban- 
ished to another planet” and asked, “what is doing in yours?” ** 
He managed to get East quite often however, so often in fact 
that Washington had to reprimand him several times.”> He par- 
ticularly despised the habitations of the people and longed for 
the comforts of the East.” 

At heart St. Clair was probably a monarchist—his enemies 
accused him of being one. In 1801 three of them signed an 
affidavit to the effect that he cast “contempt and reproach” on 
the Government of the United States and held it would soon be- 
come more definitely an aristocracy and then a monarchy, “ ‘the 
only Government that can be supported by God!’” Probably he 
was inebriated at the time for he was usually cautious in writing 
and speaking, and his friends, this time, sought unsuccessfully to 
restrain him.?" ; 

St. Clair had a real disdain for the common man, a disdain 
which he could not refrain from showing oftentimes. In com- 
mon with Generals Wolfe and Thomas Gage and many other 
commanders he regarded the colonial militia as composed of very 
low class people. No understanding of his unpopularity as gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory is possible without an appre- 
ciation of this attitude. At Fort Edward in 1777 he wrote con- 
cerning two Massachusetts regiments, “their conduct was so li- 
centious and disorderly, and their example [so bad], . . . I was 
constrained to send them off.”** Their only sin was, that as their 


3 August 31, 1785, ibid., 598. See Jared Sparks, Writings of Washington (New 
York, 87), IX, 127, for same. 
* August 9, 1798, Smith, St. Clair, II, 317. 
25 Carter, Territorial Papers, II, 416, 442, 443, 
* St. Clair to Paul Fearing, December 35 sto. Smith, St. Clair, II, 549. See 
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7 In Thomas Worthington MSS. (Ohio State peer). Also in Smith, St. 
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% To Hancock, July 14, 1777, ibid., 428. 
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term of service was up in two days, they planned to march off 
home. Three days later he wrote Washington, “your Excellency 
knows, but too well, the disposition of these people on such oc- 
casions.”*° 


The common frontiersman was particularly irksome to him. 
His superior spirit was offended by “the crew about Fort Pitt”; 
Lord Dunmore’s Virginians were not his kind. I am “surrounded”, 
he wrote, “by a number of not the best bred men you ever saw, 
one of whom is peeping over my shoulder” as I write.*° Despite 
his war experiences where men shot each other down like sheep 
he was amazed at the cruel attitude of the white toward the 
Indian. He saw in it another manifestation of the brutality of 
the common man. To Penn he wrote, “the most astonishing thing 
in the world [is] the disposition of the common people of this 
country; actuated by the most savage cruelty, they wantonly per- 
petrate crimes that are a disgrace to humanity, and seem at the 
same time to be under a kind of religious enthusiasm, whilst they 
want the daring spirit that usually inspires.” *! Ten years later, 
he objected to the unicameral legislature in Pennsylvania, estab- 
lished by the Constitution of 1776. He held such a popular body 
had no check if its members wished to pass tyrannical laws. The 
term, “general will of the people,” had no significance for him 
in 1784, except that it meant danger.*®? Any document so es- 
sentially democratic was naturally opposed by his class for that 
very reason; in this case his argument concerning checks and 
balances, tyranny and property rights, was in maintenance of the 
tyranny of the few and the obstruction of the growth and prog- 
ress of democracy in America.** 

Although he accepted the governorship of the Northwest 
Territory, he feared the Westward Movement. He regarded this 
movement of the people as portending disaster for the Nation. 


2” Ibid., I, 480. ‘“‘These people” is eloquent; italics mine. 

*To Penn, June 22, 1774, ibid., I, 315; see id. to id. November 2, 1774, sbid., 
347. St. Clair was a justice of Westmoreland County at the time, and in the eyes 
of the lawless settlers, needed watching. Jbid., 351. 

31 May 29, 1774, ibid., I, 301. 

%2 Report of Committee of Council of Censors, January 19, 1784, ibid., I, 504-8. 
This council was elected under the Pennsylvania Constitution as guardians of the 
state constitution and met annually to investigate and report. 

See W. R. Smith, “Sectionalism in Pennsylvania,” Political Science Quarterly 
(New York), XXIV (1909), 216. 
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Disastrous because they would be too far from the seat of gov- 
ernment, because their products would rival those produced on the 
seaboard, because separation would ultimately occur under the 
urging of the English or Spanish—especially if there were any 
closure of the Mississippi. “It was always my Fear,” he wrote, 
“that our western Territory, instead of proving a Fund for pay- 
ing the national debt, would be a Source of Mischief and encreas- 
ing Expense... It has given such a Spring to the Spirit of Emi- 
gration, too high before, that tho’ it is pregnant with the most 
serious Consequences to the Atlantic States, it cannot now be 
held back.” The Atlantic States are laying the foundation for 
the greatness of a “rival Country” by permitting this migration, 
while it destroys the greatness of their own.*%* Thus St. Clair 
shared the fears of his Federalist colleagues that the West would 
either separate from the Atlantic seaboard or swallow it up po- 
litically. 

He had little respect for either the frontiersmen or the selfish 
politicians who curried favor with them: people “who have pas- 
sions only to be roused, and no reason to be convinced or judg- 
ment to be directed.” At the time of the Jay-Gardoqui negotia- 
tions he felt they were as mad as those who participated in Shays’ 
Rebellion, a “spirit of madness gone forth amongst the people.” * 
He felt with his secretary and lieutenant-governor, Sargent, that 
the Virginia migration was “very licentious & too great a pro- 
portion, indolent and extremely debauched”; a great contrast to 
the excellent New England settlers or even the French on the 
Mississippi, the Wabash or at Detroit, who were “upright and 
Docile . . . [the] equal [of the New Englanders] in their mind 
and manners ... but not... [as] industrious.” ** Jacob Burnet, 
a Cincinnati aristocrat, claimed that St. Clair, in contrast with 
Sargent was “open and frank in his manners and accessible to 
persons of every rank,” *” but this is exaggeration and it was not 
long until the commoners had a real appreciation of his true 
regard for them. He certainly feared and had no use for the 


P ia > John Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, December 8, 1788, Carter, Territorial 
apers, II, 168. 
% St. Clair to Thomas FitzSimons, March 10, 1787, Burnett, Letters, VIII, 553. 
% Sargent to Pickering, September 30, 1796, Carter, Territorial Papers, II, 578. 
* Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Northwestern Territory (New York, 1847), 874-5. 
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type of citizen who could toast the “Sans Culottes of France and 
the cause of Liberty triumphant” ;** or the “old harlot of aris- 
tocracy—May she speedily be dunned out to the tune of Ca tra’ ;* 
or one “Dorastius” who could describe St. Clair’s government 

“oppressive, impolitical, and altogether improper, and . . . in- 
tirely opposite to those rights and privileges belonging to free 
ss.” 

When the people of Ohio sought to secure self-government 
for themselves in 1799, St. Clair wrote: “A multitude of indigent 
and ignorant people are but ill qualified to form a constitution and 
government for themselves. ... [and] they are too far removed 
from the seat of government to be much impressed with the power 
of the United States....” They are but fugitives from their 
seaboard creditors ; “fixed political principles they have none, and 
though at present they seem attached to the General Government, 
it is... but a passing sentiment ...and...a good many... hold 
sentiments in direct opposition to its principles. .. . Their govern- 
ment would most probably be democratic in its form and oligarchic 
in its execution and more troublesome and more opposed to the 
measures of the United States than even Kentucky.”*! 

This attitude was partly responsible for his veto the same 
year of several acts of the legislature forming new counties. In 
each new county an entire group of new officials had to be ap- 
pointed and St. Clair of necessity had to consult the inhabitants 
or heed their petitions as to whom he chose from among them.** 
His opposition to this democratizing process created great local 
resentment and led in the Constitutional Convention of 1802 to 
provisions for the free election of practically all state and local 
officers. It is significant too, that the constitution enfranchised 
all male taxpayers of twenty-one years of age—a reform long 
urged and fervently desired by the great majority of the people. 

When it came to individuals, St. Clair held to the same cri- 
teria. James McMillan will do as delegate to Congress, for, ““Tho’ 


* Cincinnati, Centinal of the Northwestern Territory, July 12, 1794. 
® Tbid., March 28, 1795. 
4 Ibid., January 31, 1795. See Randolph C. Downes, Fronticr Ohio, 1788-1808 
(Columbus, 1935), 177-86 for elaboration. 
41To James Ross, December, n. d., Smith, St. Clair, II, > 
42 Address to Legislature, December 17, 1799, tbid., II, 
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he has leaned toward democracy, I can say with truth he has 
always been moderate.”** Regarding militia appointments in Ohio 
he wrote the secretary of state, “Nathaniel Massie commands [in 
Adams County], an active intelligent man, and by far the most 
wealthy in the County, but a little tinctured by democracy. Next 
to him stands John Belli, a well informed man and clear of those 
prejudices, but is rather unpopular.”** For a rich intelligent man 
to be “tinctured with democracy” was indeed a crime against his 
class—an Edward Filene supporting the policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In St. Clair’s eyes it damned a man more thoroughly 
than the crudities of ignorance or shameless avarice. 

Neither did he have faith in the people’s right of petition; 
they would sign anything. ‘How easy it is amongst such an un- 
informed multitude as is the bulk of our people to obtain sub- 
scriptions to any thing,” he writes. Their poverty indicate their 
lack of intelligence ; “Our people are all so poor, a few excepted” 
and they enriched “not the most honorably, that they can barely 
live in a very wretched manner. . . . There is scarce a habitation 
... better than Indian Wigwams.”*® This is of course a rank 
exaggeration and illustrates St. Clair’s yearning for civilization 
and the comforts of life, as well as his disdain for the masses. 

The sentiment west of the Alleghenies against the society and 
politics approved by St. Clair is illustrated by his overwhelming 
defeat in 1790 by Thomas Mifflin in the Pennsylvania governor’s 
race,** and by his inability even to run for Congress in 1798 from 
his west Pennsylvania district. His friend James Ross wrote him 
there was no Federalist Party there, and that all the candidates 
against whom he would have to run, were but samples from “the 
great universal mass of insurrectionary anti-federalism, Jacobin- 
ism, or whatever you please to call it.’ You would not have a 
chance “unless the Sansculottes should quarrel among them- 
selves.”*7 St. Clair was able the same year, however, to support 
the Federalist cause and uphold the ideals of the party of John 


_ * To President John Adams, January 27, 1800, Carter, Territorial Papers, III, 75. 
alics mine. 

“ March 30, 1800, ibid., III, 81. Italics mine. John Belli may well have been 
unpopular in democratic Adams County. 

To Paul Fearing, December 25, 1801, Smith, St. Clair, II, 550. 

“Thomas Mifflin defeated him 27,118 to 2,819. Beals, “St. Clair,” 184. 

* July 5, 1798, Smith, St. Clair, II, 422. 
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Adams by writing two pamphlets to combat the spread of democ- 
racy and defend the Alien and Sedition acts. Adams was warmly 
grateful.*® 

St. Clair as governor of the Northwest Territory gradually 
discredited himself with the majority of the people. His opposition 
to legislation leading to a division of the territory which would 
permit statehood for the part now known as Ohio, his vetoes of 
legislation, the establishment of a personal bureaucracy,‘ his ac- 
ceptance of fees for appointments and his general opposition to 
the popular will, ultimately led to the accumulation of a series of 
indictments urging his removal. William Goforth, a Hamilton 
County judge, denounced him to Jefferson as “Cloathed with the 
power of a British Nabob” who under the ordinance government 
could “convene prorogue and dissolve” the legislature “at 
pleasure”; fill all offices “with men of his own political senti- 
ments” and control them by limiting their tenure by appointing 
them “dureing his will and pleasure”; keep us out of the union 
by getting his legislature to pass a bill dividing the territory in a 
way no part would have sufficient population to qualify for state- 
hood—he alleged that the bill was passed in order to keep St. Clair 
and his bureaucrats in’ power “without the knowledge instructions 
or wish of the main body of the citizens.” There are 57,145 
people in the territory, he wrote, and they earnestly urge state- 
hood, the establishment of a “free elective” government, and the 
end of one “highly tinctured with Aristocracy and monarchy.”®° 

John Cleves Symmes also wrote Jefferson indicting him as 
a “despot” by constitution and “unsufferably arbitrary” from im- 
perious habits of commanding. He alleged that “the prosperity 
of the territory” had been a secondary consideration with St. 
Clair and that he had consistently opposed all measures which 
did not “concentrate their good effect, in his family or among 
his favorites.” He held that although he was of “courtly ex- 
terior,” his heart was “illiberal beyond a sample. . . . He abhors 


8 Adams to St. Clair, May 17, 1799, and St. Clair to Adams, June 24, 179, 
ibid., II, 442. The pamphlets are not given. Also in C. F. Adams, ed., Works of 
John Adams (Boston, 1850-56), VIII, 649. 
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the government that feeds him”; he is “destitute of gratitude,” 
wise in his own conceit, a wanton deceiver of the people, a prac- 
ticer of “pious frauds” with the public—so much so that “many 
detesting him, have fled the territory.” In extravagant terms he 
concluded: “Do these imputations need proof?—let fetters, 
prisons, flames, human-bones and tears bear testimony; while 
neglected french-rights, imbecility of Magistrates of his appoint- 
ment, executive deception, unequal tenures in office, his Usurped 
prerogatives, and ill placed patronage, fill the North western ter- 
ritory with murmurs, deep—awful—dangerous; while his dis- 
tracted government totters to its foundation.” ™ 

Thomas Worthington, head of the republican faction, also 
wrote Jefferson a long indictment of St. Clair on January 30, 
1802. He disclaimed any personal malice but rather, viewed 
him with “an eye of Pity” in that he had not seen fit to pay 
heed to the wishes of the people. He repeated the charges made 
by Goforth and Symmes, particularly stressing that St. Clair 
was “an open and avowed enemy to the republican form of gov- 
ernment, and an advocate of monarchy.” ** Three weeks later 
Worthington arrived in Washington and sent Jefferson a memo- 
randum exhibiting ten charges against St. Clair drawn up by the 
republican leaders at Chillicothe. These charges, were accom- 
panied with six exhibits to illustrate the charges, the most damn- 
ing of which was an affidavit alleging St. Clair had “avowed his 
hostility to the form and substance of republican government” 
in the hearing of the signers.°* Worthington and his fellow en- 
voy, Michael Baldwin, not only protested the Division Law with 
the President but urged the removal of “the Pest,” St. Clair. He 
kept in touch with the national administration chiefly through his 
friend, Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin.®* 

In October, Acting Governor Charles Willing Byrd com- 
plained to Jefferson that St. Clair had run off to Ligonier with 
the seal of the territory and the record books, thereby purpose- 
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fully keeping him from acting in his executive or secretarial ca- 
pacity. He could not understand why Jefferson had not removed 
him, especially now that the Enabling Act had been passed and 
St. Clair’s tenure was about to end anyway.* 

St. Clair fought valiantly to defend himself from his ac- 
cusers. He wrote the President they were “vipers” and “guilty 
of the blackest ingratitude”; that they sought to discredit him by 
“the vilest falsehoods and the foulest Calumnies.” He pleaded 
for the postponement of any hasty action, not to save his “health 
and fortune” which were now both gone, but his “Reputation.” 
He denied the charges altogether.°° At the same time he violently 
denounced his enemies in a speech at Cincinnati claiming the 
secret correspondence societies of the republicans had sought to 
ruin him, particularly the Worthington-Massie group at Chilli- 
cothe who had undermined him at Washington.** 

St. Clair had since 1800 showed his reluctant willingness 
to bow before the wishes of the federal administration in order 
to hold his job. The formation of Indiana Territory in the 
spring of 1800 with the dividing line opposite the mouth of the 
Kentucky River,®* led him to this change of heart; he soon was 
to come up for re-appointment and that appointment necessitated 
the support of the Ohio republicans. Without re-appointment he 
would be reduced to a poverty-stricken condition no different from 
that of most of those ordinary people he so thoroughly despised. 
He therefore stooped to recommend to Adams that McMillan 
of Hamilton County be appointed to the Territorial Council 
in the proposed enlargement bill ;°* when McMillan instead was 
elected as territorial delegate to Congress, St. Clair was able to 
get him to work for his reappointment.®® Moreover the repub- 
licans of Cincinnati were induced to support him with petitions, 


5% Carter, Territorial Papers, III, 251. Various other charges are made in this 
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so that Adams finally did nominate him.** In the Senate there 
was little rivalry for the place, although Uriah Tracy, congress- 
man from Connecticut, was willing to stand against him if oppor- 
tunity offered.°* Senator Stevens Thomson Mason of Virginia 
said some voted for St. Clair rather than for some one “more 
obnoxious . . . such as Tracy” which “would only be exchanging 
an old and feeble tyrant for one more active and wicked.” ** To 
secure the appointment St. Clair had to support or pretend to sup- 
port the statehood movement and to use all his influence to get the 
Division Line of 1800 moved to the Scioto so that Cincinnati 
would secure the capital of the second state by virtue of its cen- 
tral location. So peace was made with the democrats of Cin- 
cinnati by agreeing to support statehood not only for the eastern 
division, but for both divisions.** In this way St. Clair com- 
promised his convictions in order to hold his place, for up to 
this time he had strenuously opposed statehood for any portion of 
the territory.® 

Thus did the “Old Man” sacrifice himself on the altars 
of Cincinnati and Marietta (Marietta was to be the capital of 
the eastern division). The rage created against him in the hearts 
of all advocates of immediate statehood, except those directly 
interested in the future of Marietta and Cincinnati, knew no 
bounds when the legislature passed a new bill in the session of 
1801-1802 to reestablish the division line at the Scioto.** The 
friends of the republicans in Congress were flooded with petitions 
and Congress yielded to their protests. The Division Act was not 
acceded to; instead an Enabling Act was passed (May 29).* 

St. Clair, of course, used his influence to get as many dele- 
gates as possible elected to the convention who opposed a consti- 
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tution; if it could not be averted, then there would be present at 
least a few gentlemen capable and qualified “to discharge that 
trust with intelligence.”** In a speech at Cincinnati later in the 
summer, he accused the correspondence societies of seeking to 
exclude the better people from participation and sought to stig- 
matise them as pro-slavery, especially that of Ross County.*® He 
had some hope of being the first governor if enough Federalists 
were elected 7 and the democrats were really worried; Worth- 
ington was particularly bitter that Jefferson had not seen fit to 
remove him but instead was willing to permit this “tyrant by his 
acts & intrigue to destroy the prospects & thwart the wishes of the 
people.” Actually his fears were groundless for by his own 
analysis the returns showed twenty-six democrats, seven Federal- 
ists and two doubtful.” 

When the Constitutional Convention met on November 1, at 
Chillicothe, St. Clair attended “1st Consul like” and sought to 
organize it. Although the delegates “were disposed to treat 
him with all the respect due his office . . . he was informed that 
the members . . . considered themselves capable of self organiza- 
tion.” On the third day he asked to speak, which request was 
granted,”® but he was explicitly recognized as “Arthur St. Clair, 
Sen., Esq.,” a citizen, and not the Governor.* He particularly 
deprecated the fact that the new state was to be launched in such 
stormy weather when national catastrophe was threatening :— 
“Party rage is stalking with destructive strides over the whole 
continent. That baneful spirit destroyed all the ancient republics, 
and the United States seem to be running the same career that 
ruined them with a degree of rapidity truly alarming to every 
reflecting mind. But she is on the waves, and cannot now be 
stopped.” 
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Later in the address he said that the convention was not 
bound by the Enabling Act, that the people of the territory needed 
none to form a constitution and that Congress “had neither the 
power nor the right” to take such action ; “to pretend to authorize 
it was, on their part, an interference with the internal affairs of 
the country. . . . The act is not binding on the people and is in 
truth a nullity, and could it be brought before that tribunal where 
acts of Congress can be tried, would be declared a nullity.” This 
is an internal affair and the territory has a legislature of its own 
and is therefore no more bound by this act of “Congress than we 
would be bound by an edict of the first consul of France.” All 
the other provisions of the act are already guaranteed in the Or- 
dinance except some new and onerous regulations regarding land 
and land taxes; the act is worse than useless. Form a constitu- 
tion for the whole territory and send representatives to Congress; 
it will not refuse them; but if it did the territory still would have 
a government, a government that “would go on equally well, or 
perhaps better.” Vermont had to wait eight years for admission; 
were they any the worse for it? But that will not happen. “We 
have the means in our own hands to bring Congress to reason, 
if we should be forced to use them... .” 

In this speech St. Clair denies the right of Congress to legis- 
late for the territories of the United States; he accepted the au- 
thority of the Congress which passed the Ordinance but denied 
that a later Congress could abrogate or change the provisions of 
that act. This is strange in a staunch Federalist; it is the argu- 
ment of despair and rage. Yet it was staunchly supported by 
other eminent Federalists such as Burnet of Cincinnati on the 
grounds that the Ordinance was a contract. St. Clair could see 
the handwriting on the wall; he could see the end.” 


Again his advocacy of a constitution for the whole of the 
Northwest Territory was revolutionary; it was a direct call to 
secession ostensibly for the good of the section; it had the flavor 
of the Hartford Convention and the South Carolina Exposition 
and Protest. 


™% Smith, St. Clair, II, 592-597. P . 
76 Burnet, Notes, 362-3, 338-9; see Downes, Frontier Ohio, 282-6, 
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Did he advocate forcible resistance to the forces of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy? It requires no stretch of the imagination to 
translate his appeal to mean just that, forcible resistance—if neces- 
sary by arms. Surely the man was reckless, either with liquor or 
despair, or both.”” 

Gallatin under the urging of Worthington and other friends 
of the National Administration, now recommended to Jefferson 
that St. Clair be removed. Gallatin called the address to the 
Convention “so indecent & so outrageous that it...is... in- 
cumbent on the Executive to notice it. He [St. Clair} calls the 
Act of Congress a nullity—-He misrepresents all its parts. ... 
He advises them to make a Constitution for the Whole territory 
in defiance of the law... .” 8 

As a result he was removed by Jefferson on November 22—. 
insultingly removed, for his dismissal was enclosed in a letter 
to Secretary Byrd, along with a copy of the dismissal. His office 
thereby devolved on Byrd, a staunch supporter of Jefferson. ” 

Thus ended the political career of this unreconstructable 
aristocrat. Thus ended too, that small scale replica of the Adams- 
Jefferson conflict that was being fought out on the larger stage 
of national affairs in the East. Once again the West had de- 
termined the policy of the East and its power was waxing while 
that of the Federalists was well on the wane. St. Clair struggled 
as hard as Adams, and Federalists Burnet and Fearing went down 
with as little grace as did Griswold, Morris and Tracy. The 
victorious Ohio democrats wished to achieve statehood of course, 
for a variety of reasons. The glory of self-government was the- 
oretically the greatest. To help Jefferson further embarrass the 
aristocratic regime of “Old Dust and Ashes” *° was part and 
parcel of that glory. Democratic government was still a fairy 
vision in 1800-1803 and not the partial victory of today; govern- 
ment of, for and by the people, still lacked the support of “best 
minds”; but to make the federal and state governments their in- 


7 Worthington recorded in his Diary, July 26, 1802, “Gov. St. Clair passed 
through town and as usual got very drunk.” 

8 November 20, 1802, Carter, Territorial Papers, III, s 

Soe Madison to Byrd, November 22, 1802, ibid., mite 259. Text of dis- 
missal, sbid., 

te Sentral William Darke so characterized Adams in a letter to Worthington, 
February 27, 1801, Worthington MSS. (private). 
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strumentalities was a burning passion with the democrats. Then, 
of course, there were the “Loaves and Fishes”; self-government 
had its economic side—its spoils. Statehood, democracy and local 
autonomy were natural, rational—and hence righteous, but in con- 
trolling these manifestations of civil organization for the bene- 
fits of the people, there were also certain personal, pecuniary and 
prideful offices at stake; control of the patronage was but due 
recompense for holy crusade; the government of the people must 
be kept in the hands of its friends.*4 





8tFor a good summary of St. Clair’s last years, 1808-1818, see Beals, “St. 
Clair,” 184-92, 
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BREAD AND DOCTRINE AT OBERLIN* 





By RoBert SAMUEL FLETCHER 





“Reform is manifold and yet it is one,” declared President 
Asa Mahan of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute in an address 
before the American Physiological Society in Boston in 1839. 
The true Christian reformer, he said, was a universal reformer, 
seeking the correction of all evils. No man could consistently 
be a temperance advocate and not an opponent of slavery nor an 
enemy of war and not a sponsor of moral reform. He recognized 
that the “great reformatory movement of the age” was legitimately 
divided into special departments, but insisted that it was equally 
true that all real reforms were “based upon one and the same 
principle, to‘ wit, that whatever is ascertained to be contrary to the 
rights, and destructive to the true interests of humanity, ought to 
be corrected.” Among the evils deserving the attention of the 
reformer he listed “intemperance, licentiousness, war, violations 
of physical law in respect to food, drink, dress, and ecclesiastical. 
civil and domestic tyranny.” * 

In the years 1833 to 1835 the Reverend Charles G. Finney 
and a group of his followers, including Asa Mahan, had founded 
the Oberlin Collegiate Institute in the woods of the Connecticut 
Western Reserve in northern Ohio as a training school for Christ- 
ian crusaders.? Here in the controlled environment of the pious 
colony established “for the express purpose of sustaining this 
Seminary” youth of both sexes were trained to become “gospel 
ministers and pious school teachers” and ministers’ wives and in 
these capacities to spread the gospel of personal salvation and of 
Christian reform. This was the means by which Oberlin was to 
become, as one of the founders put it, “the burning and the shin- 
ing light which shall lead on to the Millenium.” 

*A paper read at the April, 1938, meeting of the yo we , Valley Historical 


Association at Indianapolis under ‘the title “Grahamism at Oberlin. 
1 Advocate of Moral Reform (New York), June 15, 1839. 
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The antislavery movement and Oberlin’s activities in this 
field received extensive though not wholly satisfactory treatment 
by historians at an early date, but only in recent years has much 
attention been paid to the great, central, federated, Christian re- 
form movement as envisaged by Mahan, Finney, Theodore Weld, 
the Tappan brothers, Gerrit Smith and others. Of course, the 
antislavery, temperance, pacifist and feminist phases of the move- 
ment were historically perhaps more important, but there were 
other full-fledged reform movements, an examination of which 
is necessary to complete the picture of the Great Cause: the move- 
ment for reform in sexual morals, the manual labor movement, 
and physiological reform, or “Grahamism.” The last of these was 
almost entirely overlooked until the publication of the researches 
of Dr. Richard H. Shryock a few years ago.® 

Oberlin is particularly significant to the student of romantic 
Christian reformism in the mid-nineteenth century because the 
colony and college were so completely dedicated to the 
Cause and so many of its departments were there represented. 
The most long-lived and successful of all of the early experi- 
ments in manual labor with study was made at Oberlin; the 
Oberlin Female Moral Reform Society was probably the most 
influential moral reform society in the country outside New York 
City; Elihu Burritt’s Christian Citizen called Oberlin the “banner 
town” in the peace movement; Oberlin’s devotion to temperance 
and antislavery were—and are—known to all the world. But for 
some years there was perhaps more interest in physiological re- 
form than in any of these other causes. 


Of course, Sylvester Graham was the leading advocate of 
physiological reform, who saw gluttony and all “bad habits” 
harmful to the body as sin, and gave to the campaign its neces- 
sary moral implications. His ponderous two-volume Lectures on 
the Science of Human Life was the Bible of the physiological 


2On the most important of these founders aside from Makan and Finney see 
the author’s sketch of John Jay Shipherd in the Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928-1937). 

3“Public Relations of the Medical Profession in Great Britain and the United 
States, 1600-1870,” Annals of Medical History (New York), new ser., II (May, 1930), 
308-309, and “Sylvester Graham and the Popular Health Movement, 1830-1870,” Mis- 
—- Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), XVIII (September, 1931), 
(Z- ° 
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reformers and his public appearance at Boston furnished the im- 
mediate occasion for the founding of the American Physiological 
Society. Hardly less important, however, were Dr. William A. 
Alcott, first president of the society and editor of the Moral Re- 
former, a monthly periodical devoted to “Health and Physical 
Education” and David Cambell, editor of the Graham Journal of 
Health and Longevity and manager with Mrs. Cambell of the 
Graham boarding house on Brattle Street in Boston.* Dr. Graham 
never came to Oberlin, though he was invited, but he recom- 
mended the college to prospective donors as a “most interesting 
and promising literary institution . . . closely associated with all the 
best interests of Man.”* Alcott spent ten days in Oberlin in the 
spring of 1840, lecturing on dress, diet and marriage, and seriously 
considered removing his residence and his magazine to that prom- 
ising community. Cambell discontinued publication of the 
Graham Journal in 1840 in order to supervise personally the 
Graham diet at the Oberlin student commons. Cambell explained 
this move by declaring that he looked upon the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute as “a model institution for the approaching ‘Millenial 
Church’” and felt that “every disciple of Christ who can con- 
tribute his mite towards its perfection in any department of labor 
should do so.” ? 

From its beginning, long before the coming of Alcott and 
Cambell, Oberlin had enthusiastically espoused this reform. The 
original settlers had agreed in the colony covenant to eat “only 
plain & wholesome food” and renounced “all strong & unneces- 
sary drink, even tea & coffee as far as practicable.” The women 
promised to give up tight lacing.* The original rules of the in- 
stitute provided that board furnished to students should be “of 
plain & holesome [sic] kind.” “Tea & Coffee, highly seasoned 
meats, rich pastries & all unholesome & expensive foods” were 


*On Graham and Alcott see the Dictionary of American Biography. There is 
mention of Cambell in the article on Graham. 

5 MS. minutes of the Trustees of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, July 6, 1836, 
and Graham’s letters to Dr. Peter Mark Roget and Dr. William Prout copied in the 


manuscript book of credentials of the Oberlin mission to England of 1839-1840. 

*MS. minutes of the Oberlin Female Moral Reform Society, May, 1840, and 
Alcott to Gerrit Smith, June 30, 1840, Gerrit Smith MSS., (Syracuse University). 

™Cambell to Levi Burnell, October 1, 1889 (Letter in the office of the Treasurer 
of Oberlin College). 

®See the author’s “The Government of the Oberlin Colony,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XX (September, 1933), 179-190. 
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prohibited.® Physiology was made a required course. In 1835 the 
Female Society of Oberlin for the Promotion of Health was 
founded and the co-eds and faculty wives agreed to “abstain from 
all modes of dress that are injurious to health, such as exposing 
the feet by wearing thin hose and shoes in cold or wet weather, 
compressing the chest and preventing the full expansion of the 
lungs, especially by lacing and tight dressing.” The men of the 
colony and college organized the Oberlin Physiological Society, 
whose object was declared to be “to acquire and diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the laws of life, and the means of promoting health and 
longevity.” Mahan was president of the society; a student was 
recording secretary ; Finney was on the executive committee. Two 
delegates from the Oberlin society attended the national health 
convention held in New York City in June of 1839.1° In the 
same year Mahan was able to say of Oberlin in his speech in 
Boston: “Tea and coffee are excluded from almost every family 
in the place; flesh meat is seldom eaten. . . . All condiments and 
seasonings are laid aside. Due regard is paid to dress, exercise, 
etc. Sickness is rarely known in the place.” 

Oberlinites seem to have subscribed to all of the major 
tenets of Grahamism. Regular exercise in the open air was en- 
couraged by the manual labor system. The taking of medicine 
was frowned upon except in case of extreme sickness. Clothing, 
it was urged, should be adequate but not too warm or too tight. 
All should sleep at least seven hours each night; the college rules 
provided that students must keep to their beds from ten to five. 
Featherbeds were considered injurious, though some students 
seemed to have had them. Regular bathing of the body all over 
was recommended even in winter, though the students had to 
carry water from the outdoor pump to their stove-heated rooms 
for the purpose. Cambell planned to build special “bathing apart- 
ments” but this was never done. The use of wine, beer or to- 
bacco was prohibited. 


It was the dietetic aspects of Grahamism, however, that at- 


aa yy From the manuscript rules of 1834 in Oberlin College archives, never pub- 
ished. 

10New York Evangelist, January 16, 1886 and Graham Journal (New York), 
III (September 28, 1839), 326. 
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tracted most attention at Oberlin as elsewhere. The dining room 
in Ladies’ Hall, where most of the students of both sexes ate 
their meals, offered a tempting opportunity for controlling the 
diet of a large group. 

Tea and coffee were anathema. In 1837 the colonists agreed 
to boycott any merchant who sold them. The secretary of the 
institute and his wife admitted, nevertheless, that they occasion- 
ally imbibed, but the students at the boarding hall were arbitrarily 
limited to crust coffee and rain water! Graham taught that soft 
water was, by itself, nutritious. The eating of meat was con- 
sidered as dangerous as the drinking of tea and coffee. It was 
not only thought to be unhealthy and unnatural but, declared a 
writer in the Graham Journal, the eating of animal food tends 
“to produce ferocity of disposition.” 14 Usually students could 
secure a meat diet by paying extra for it and sitting at a special 
table, but Cambell declared that he had conscientious scruples 
against handling meat and so for a while in 1840 the meat table 
was discontinued.’? “Butter, at best,” ran the Graham rules, “‘is 
a questionable article.” E. P. Ingersoll, the first Professor of 
Sacred Music at Oberlin, wrote to the Graham Journal in 1837 
telling how he had conquered his appetite for butter, which he 
loved “as the drunkard does his brandy.” Having finally won out 
against temptation he found that he was entirely cured of cankers 
in the mouth. Milk, eggs, and cottage cheese were allowed though 
of animal origin.** 

Pastries, candies and all highly flavored foods were to be 
eaten, if at all, in very moderate quantities. Cake a Ja Graham 
was suggested as a substitute—“made of coarse wheaten meal, 
like gingerbread (without the ginger), wet with milk, without 
other shortening.” If pies were eaten the crust, according to 
Graham, should be made by “sifting coarse flour, and taking hot, 
mealy potatoes, and rubbing them in as you would butter; then 
[taking] pearlash, and sour milk or water and wet [ting] it.” ™* 


11 Graham Journal, TII (January 5, 1839), 19-20. 
- 13MS. minutes of the Prudential Committee of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 
ay 23, 1840. 
18 Nature’s Own Book (New York, 1835), 16, and the Graham Journal, I (Sep- 
tember 26, 1837), 193-194. 
14 Nature’s Own Book, 45-46. 
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“You can better imagine than describe my surprise,” wrote a co-ed 
to her brother in 1837, “when on entering the dining hall one 
day, I saw something that looked like pie, in a sheet iron platter 
two feet long, and one wide, and three inches deep, these were 
in fact, monstrous pies, the upper crust was about an inch thick, 
the lower, half an inch, and the rest was filled with apples——they 
were very nice however.” ?* Very little sweetening was to be 
used in any case. Honey and maple sugar were preferred to 
refined cane sugar because in a more natural state. While in 
Oberlin, Cambell kept bees to produce honey for the boarding 
house. Students were prohibited from using at the table pepper 
or other condiments, even when purchased at their own expense. 
When Professor John P. Cowles, an unmarried teacher who took 
his meals at the hall, brought a pepper shaker to the table it was 
ordered removed by the trustees. His subsequent dismissal, he 
believed, was not unrelated to this offense! Such spices were be- 
lieved to be irritating to the lining of the stomach and unduly 
stimulating to the passions.’® 


Cereals, fruits and vegetables were the basic elements in the 
diet provided. A student wrote home to his parents in 1836: 
“Cold water, milk & wheat will make the sum almost entirely of 
our articles of food. Bread & butter or bread without butter, 
bread & milk—& milk toast—compose the variety of our break- 
fasts & suppers. We have not had what you could call a meal 
of meat since we have been here. Twice we had a few mutton 
bones—just enough to set the appetite, once we had a little fish, 
& a little dried beef several times. We frequently have what is 
called Graham pudding made of wheat just cracked, & boiled a 
few minutes in water. Boiled Indian puddings sometimes, & 
Johnecakes—this makes the sum total of our living—a splendid 
variety—I assure you. . . . If only I could have a little coffee & 
a mouthful of meat now & then. . . .17 When the Cambells ar- 
rived in Oberlin in the spring of 1840 to take charge of the 
._ Nancy Prudden (a student) to her father and mother, September 20, 1836 
(in private possession, a photostat in the Oberlin College Library). 

6 J. Cowles to the Trustees, November 23, 1839, published in the Cleveland 
Observer, November 27, 1839, and article on “Licentiousness” in the Library of 
Health (Boston), V (April, 1841), 131-132. 


. ™ Davis and George Prudden to their father and mother, August 8-5, 1886 (in 
Private possession, photostats in the Oberlin College Library). 
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boarding house they brought with them a cask of rice, a cask of 
tapioca, a box of sago and a copy of a Graham cook book" 
containing recipes for Graham bread, pumpkin bread, cracked 
wheat porridge, bread coffee, potato coffee and other “plain and 
wholesome” dishes, recipes that would have been an inspiration 
to the wartime Food Administration.’® 

Students were expected to be temperate in the consumption 
of all foods—even cracked wheat and rutabagas. One record 
survives of a co-ed being granted a special thirty-cent rebate 
on her board bill “for abstemiousness”.”° For awhile some twenty 
students eating at the commons voluntarily cut down their diet to 
bread and water. “Probably you think this would be hard living,” 
wrote one of them, rather ambiguously, “but I assure you it is 
better than you or I think it is.” * 

Some students seem to have been as zealous in the cause as 
Finney or Cambell. A Quaker student, after a year and a half 
of “using only two or three articles of food and those of purely 
vegetable kind, without any condiments or seasoning whatever,” 
was ready to declare that the cause of physiological reform 
was “a cause which lays just claim to the aid of every Christian 
and philanthropist, and one which must prevail as that day arrives 
when ‘Lamentation and woe shall no more be heard in our 
borders.’” Another student declared that the Graham regimen 
had saved him—body, mind and soul. Life had become a com- 
plete burden to him; he was constantly attended by “a feeling of 
languor and dullness” and “could walk but a short distance with- 
out intolerable weariness.” His mental alertness and moral judg- 
ment also suffered, he said, “for physical, mental, and moral 
transgression, all go together.” Then he came to Oberlin and 
began taking daily baths and eating Graham bread. “My mind,” 
he exulted, “immediately burst from its debasement and reassumed 
its pristine vigor. .. . Youth has returned again. . . . Cheerfulness 


18 Nature’s Own Book. 

1% Sarah Ingersoll (a student) to parents, May 26, 1840 (in private possession). 

2° Boarding house account of Mrs. Eliza Stewart, March 4, 1835, MS. (in Oberlin 
College archives). 

2 James and E. Henry Fairchild to Joseph B. Clark, April 2, 1885 (in private 
possession). 
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has taken the place of despondency. Faith takes the place of 
darkness, and happiness of gloom and misery.” 7? 

The opposition was equally rabid. Prof. John P. Cowles 
insisted that physiological reform at Oberlin went “beyant all the 
beyants entirely,” and charged that the system had caused the 
death of some of the lady students. “But you,” he accused the 
trustees, “have simplified simplicity, and reformed reformation, 
till not only the health and lives of many are in danger; but 
some, I fear, have already been physiologically reformed into 
eternity.” ** At least one student walked the nine miles to the 
town of Elyria to get one big meal and break his fast at the local 
tavern and then continued on to Hudson where he enrolled in 
Western Reserve College, a non-Graham institution.* “As for 
their water gruel, milk and water porrages, crust coffee, etc.” 
wrote another student, “they are really too filthy and contemptible 
to merit a comment. They are usually known among the students 
by their appropriate names, such as Swill . . . slosh, dishwater, 
etc., etc.” The people of neighboring towns, he said, had become 
so well acquainted with the effects of Oberlin diet that they 
could identify an Oberlin student by his “leak, lean, lantern- 
jawed visage.” ** Even the rhymsters joined in the attack: 


Sirs, Finney and Graham first—’twere shame to think 
That you, starvation’s monarchs, can be beaten; 
Who’ve proved that drink was never meant to drink, 
Nor food itself intended to be eaten 
That Heaven provided for our use, instead, 
The sand and saw-dust which compose our bread. 
ek kk * 
Our table treasures vanish one by one, 
Beneath your wand, like Sancho’s, they retire; 
Now steaks are rare, and mutton chops are done, 
Veal’s in a stew, the fat is in the fire, 
Fish, flesh and fowl are ravished in a trice— 
Sirs Finney and Graham! cannot one suffice? 


22 Pardon Hathaway in the Graham to" = (July 20, 1889), 237-289, and 
W. B. Orvis, ibid., III (December 14, 1839), 396-39 
8 Cleveland Observer, November 27, 1839. 
Rev. Horace Dean Walker’s reminiscences as quoted in the Reserve Record 
(Hudson, Ohio), May 25, 1934. 
land, = Smith, A History of Oberlin; or, New Lights of the West (Cleve- 
an 
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Venison is vile, a cup of coffee curst, 
And food that’s fried, or fricaseed, forgot; 
Duck is destruction; wine of woes is worst, 
Clams are condemned, and poultry’s gone to pot; 
Pudding and Pork are under prohibition, 
Mustard is murder; pepper is perdition. 
** * * * 


But dread you not, some famished foe may rise, 
With vengeful arm, and beat you to a jelly? 
Ye robbers of our vitals’ best supplies, 
Beware! “There is no joking with the belly.” 
Nor hope the world will in your footsteps follow, 
Your bread and doctrine are too hard to swallow.” 


Parents protested that their children were being killed by 
inches. Wild rumors of mass starvation began to circulate. In 
March of 1841 a group of Oberlin townspeople protested that the 
diet served in the boarding hall was “inadequate to the demands 
of the human system as at present developed.” ** In April Cambell 
was forced by public opinion and administrative pressure to 
resign the stewardship.”* 

Oberlin abandoned the Graham diet. In 1845 Finney publicly 
repented his former “boridage” to strict dietetic reform. Oberlin 
students and colonists, lamented one disappointed zealot, “rushed 
with precipitous and confused haste back to their flesh pots; and 
here under the exhilerating and bewildering influence of fresh 
infusions of the Chinese shrub and the Mocha bean, with the 
riotous eating of swine’s flesh . . . they succeeded in arresting a 
necessary renovating work... .”*®° Elsewhere, too, the cause de- 
clined as such ; Graham boarding houses went into bankruptcy ; the 
physiological reform societies adjourned without day. The Amer- 
ican sense of humor and of balance, reacting against the fanaticism 
of some of the Grahamites, destroyed its future effectiveness as a 
moral crusade. Oberlin diverted its millenial zeal to other de- 
partments of reform—to the peace movement, the antislavery 

% Ibi 


* MS. notice of mosting in Oberlin College Library. 
% MS. minutes of the Prudential Committee, April 14 and June 15, 1841; MS. 


minutes of the Trustees, August 20, 1841. 
* Letter of aang Fg berlin Evangelist, April 28, 1848; Isaac Jennings, The 
ife 


Philosophy of Human 


(Cleveland, 1852), 241-242. 
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cause and the effort to raise standards of personal morality. But 
Physiology continued as a required and popular course. Diet 
in the boarding hall continued to be rationally “plain and hole- 
some,” though not strictly orthodox according to Graham. There 
was at Oberlin a continuing, and at that time rather unique, in- 
terest in student health. 

Shryock has reminded us that it would be ungrateful for a 
nation so devoted to outdoor exercise, the bathtub, orange juice 
and spinach to forget the early prophets of this cult. Graham, 
Alcott and Cambell were the prophets. But how about the 
martyrs—the Oberlin College students? 











EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY, OHIO COMPOSER 





By Opuia D. SMITH 





Among the outstanding men of Ohio is Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, the dean of American composers. For sixty years he has 
enriched the musical literature of the world. Contemporaneous 
with Edward McDowell, Horatio Parker, George Chadwick, and 
Arthur Foote, he struggled, as they did, for recognition in a day 
when only Europeans could win applause. 

Edgar Kelley was born in Sparta, Wisconsin, on April 14, 
1857, the first child born in that town. His parents were Hiram 
Edgar Kelley and Mary Clarinda (Bingham) Kelley, both of 
good New England stock.1. The first seventeen years of Edgar’s 
life were spent in Sparta, where he imbibed all the culture that 
his parents and their New England associates could give him. 
Hiram Kelley was a revenue officer; in his office was housed the 
town library, and in his, home was housed the church library.’ 
Thus in this frontier town Edgar became familiar with the best 
minds of all ages while yet a child. He learned to know and love 
Shakespeare through his father’s dramatic reading of the Shakes- 
pearean plays.* 

While some of Kelley’s most vivid recollections are of his 
early home, his work seems to have been influenced more by his 
New England ancestry than by his frontier life. His mother 


1Hiram Kelley was a descendant of Joseph Jenks, the superintendent of the 
first iron foundry in the colonies, the recipient of the first recorded patent in the 
colonies, the maker of the dies from which the famous “pine tree shillings’ were 
struck, and the inventor cf the scythe from which our modern scythe has developed. 
See Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-19387). New International 
Encyclodpedia, 2d ed. (New York, 1928), and Roger Burlingame, March of the Iron 
Men (New York, 1938), 63. 

Mary Bingham Kelley was a descendant of Governor William Bradford and 
Thomas Bingham, a landed proprietor of Connecticut. 
ry cone D. Smith, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, pamphlet, 1. 
* This familiarity with Shakespeare we an important part in his life. The 
hearing of Mendelssohnn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” music played by the im- 
becile, “Blind Tom,” contributed to Edgar’s decision to become a_ professional 
musician. He had been undecided between music and painting.—Rupert Hughes and 
Arthur Elson, American Composers (Boston, 1914), 59. 
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gave him his first music lessons and later placed him under the 
tuition of her own teacher, F. W. Merriam, the composer of the 
first oratorio in America. Through the influence of William 
Lord, a visiting Unitarian minister from Boston, Edgar was sent 
at the age of seventeen to Chicago to study with Clarence Eddy 
and Napoleon Ledochowski in preparation for study in Germany. 

In 1880 Edgar graduated from the Stuttgart Conservatory, 
where he had studied organ with Finck, piano with Krueger and 
Speidel, and composition and orchestration with Max Seifriz,* the 
royal court conductor. After four years of study with Seifriz, 
Kelley was told by the master: “Some of your themes are quite 
unusual, being harmonic, even modulatory in character, and are 
therefore very difficult in treatment. You must work out your 
own solutions of the various problems, and find their respective 
development.” Yet with this encouragement, Seifriz made it clear 
to his pupil that, “with all freedom in behalf of originality, it was 
essential to remain true to the vital fundamental principles of 
music, if the work in question were to be worthy of the name of 
art.” ® This ideal Kelley has always followed. 

Upon his return to the United States, Kelley settled in San 
Francisco, where he exercised a beneficient influence upon the 
musical life of California. The life of a musician in the Far West 
nearly sixty years ago could hardly be described as affluent. To 
supplement his earnings as a teacher and organist, Kelley acted 
as musical critic for the San Francisco Examiner, becoming known 
as the first well-equipped musical critic in the Far West. It was 
in San Francisco that Kelley wrote his first large work, the or- 
chestral score for “Macbeth.” * This is music of solid worth, a 
faithful interpretation of the play; it is music that is original and 
mightily conceived. John Parrott, a wealthy musician who fi- 
nanced the San Francisco Symphony concerts, made possible a 


* Seifriz was a personal friend of Wagner and Berlioz and was devoted to the 
works of Beethoven and Bach. Kelley had showed a remarkable understanding of 
Beethoven before he went to Germany. 

5 Edgar Stillman-Kelley, ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Criterion (Oxford, O.) II (Spring 
Issue, yen), 9, 10. 

1d. 


™This score was written upon a desk that had belonged to Bret Harte; Kelley 
was living in a house once occupied by Harte. The theme for the ‘‘storm-hoofed 
chargers” came to Kelley in a dream; many of his most exquisite themes have come 
to him in this way. 
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public performance of the “Macbeth” music, and it was so suc- 
cessful that McKee Rankin, the actor, staged an elaborate pro- 
duction of the play with Kelley’s music. The instantaneous suc- 
cess of the venture made Edgar Stillman-Kelley known through- 
out the nation as a composer. In spite of the fact that it failed 
miserably in New York because it was given a shabby performance 
at an ill-chosen theater, the music has been played by leading or- 
chestras in the United States and in foreign countries. Parts of 
it have been transcribed for piano by William H. Sherwood.* 

Kelley’s next important work was the “Aladdin Suite.” He 
had been fascinated by the unexploited and rich store of folk 
music in San Francisco’s Chinatown and had assiduously collected 
the quaint Oriental melodies, writing them down as he heard them 
played on Chinese instruments. In the “Aladdin Suite” these 
ancient melodies were liberally used. This suite has been rec- 
ognized as rivalling the works of Richard Strauss in orchestral 
virtuosity. Edward McDowell said that the third movement— 
“The Flight of the Genie with the Palace”—was one of the great 
symphonic poems of modern times. The suite was first performed 
in San Francisco,® and was performed in New York for the first 
time at the third public concert of the Manuscript Society ’° at 
Chickering Hall on April 15, 1891.11 The suite has had many per- 
formances at home and abroad. It was performed at the erection 
of the first statue to Richard Wagner (Berlin, 1903), being placed 
on the program of International Concerts.’? 


® Rupert Hughes, Famous American Composers (Boston, 1900), 60. 

® Harvey Wickham in the San Francisco Chronicle suggested that a monument 
“with a lyre atop” be raised to Kelley “who haunted Chinatown just as Robert 
Louis Stevenson haunted it before him, only instead of putting thoughts . . . into 
words, Kelley put them into tones in which he translated the Oriental idioms into 
music which our Occidental ears could hear and appreciate.—Etelka Evans, Lecture 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on the occasion of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 
eightieth birthday, Apr. 6, 1937. 

10 This society was formed in New York to present worthy manuscripts of 
American composers. At this particular meeting were performed compositions by 
Henry Huss, C. C. Mueller, Walter Damrosch, R. H. oodman, Burns O. Klein, 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley and W. J. Henderson. 

11 James Huneker, the “Raconteur” of the Musical Courier (New York) wrote: 
“Edgar Kelley’s Chinese music brought to my nostrils a delicate savor of ylang-ylang, 
opium, Hyson tea, . ._. Japanese pastels, the whole permeated by a laundry at- 
mosphere. .. . hen Kelley conducted, such is the association of ideas, he became 
a pig-tailed mandarin, Chickering Hall dissolved, and I, too, tried to fly a kite with 
other grave Chinamen. In the distance a pagoda glittered in the grove, the sky 
was burnt blue, and a xylophone brought me back to New York. Kelley, you have 
a positive genius for the grotesque in art. Do, for me, especially, write a concerto 
for tom-tom, piccolo, telephones and orchestra.”—Sumner Salter, “Early Encourage- 
ments to American Composers,” Musical arnt (New York), Jan., 1932, 

a8 ae Howard Payne and Edgar Stillman-Kelley were the representative com- 
posers from America. 
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An ancient melody which a gray-queued Chinese described to 
Kelley as “a heap new tune—only five hundled years old” was 
embodied in one of Kelley’s most popular songs, “The Lady Pick- 
ing Mulberries.”** The Chinese feel that Kelley writes in the 
true Chinese mode, not making a ridiculous caricature of it, as so 
many composers have done. The Japanese have recognized 
Kelley’s painstaking research and fine understanding of Oriental 
music by giving him a prominent place in the Japanese Ency- 
clopedia of music. 


While Kelley was struggling to become established in New 
York City, a talented young pianist came to the metropolis to 
study with William Mason. She was Jessie Gregg, whom Kelley 
had known as a young girl in San Francisco.* The friendship 
was renewed and Jessie Gregg soon decided to devote herself to 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s career rather than her own. For a 
betrothal gift Edgar wrote a magnificent setting of Poe’s “Israfel” 
which Jessie has often sung in a rich contralto voice in joint 
concerts with her husband. The music of “Israfel” is as su- 
perbly dramatic as the great lyric itself; it is undoubtedly one of 
the world’s great art songs. On July 23, 1891, Edgar and Jessie 
were married. From that day to this the two are inseparable in 
the minds of those who know them. Each complements the other ; 
he the dreamer, and she the practical one who makes the dreams 
come true. 


While in New York Kelley made a study of ancient Greek 
music which resulted in a fine set of lectures, the composition of 
“Prometheus Bound,” *° and led to his being chosen to write the 
orchestral score for the stage production of Lew Wallace’s Ben 
Hur.* In preparation for this task Kelley made other prelim- 


1%3The Chinese Minister at Washington, D. C., said of this song: ‘‘There is a 
genuine Chinese song, every note of it.” 
. ™For the story of their early friendship, see Smith, “Edgar Stillman-Kelley,” 
Criterion, II (Spring Issue, 1984), 19, 20. 
145 Unfortunately, ‘‘Prometheus Bound” was written for an ill-fated experiment, 
the Theater of Arts and Letters. It has not received the recognition which it deserves. 
16 Edward McDowell was asked to write the music, but refused because he was 
not familiar with the stage. He suggested Kelley because Kelley had written suc- 
cessfully for the stage and was familiar with ancient music. Kelley tells the story 
that McDowell did not like opera because at the first opera he ever attended he had 
a seat over a big bass tuba and left the performance in disgust. 
Kelley had written a comic opera—Puritania, a tale of witchcraft, the libretto 
by C. M. S. McClellan. It had one hundred performances at the Tremont Theater 
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inary studies of Oriental music, even going to Brighton Beach 
again and again to hear the Arabian musicians who played in 
the Midway Pleasance.*7 The “Ben Hur” music has been heard 
in six thousand performances of the play which has been per- 
formed in nearly every English-speaking country. This music 
attracted students who followed Kelley to Germany to study with 
“the man who wrote the Ben Hur music.”** When Ben Hur 
was filmed a few years ago, it was the original intention to use 
Kelley’s orchestral score, but Kelley finally withdrew it because 
he was not willing to make his music conform to the exigencies 
of Hollywood. 

From 1896 to 1899 Kelley was a special instructor in com- 
position at the New York College of Music and lecturer on music 
in the Extension Department of New York University. In the 
year 1901/02 he took Horatio Parker’s place at Yale as pro- 
fessor of musical theory. Upon Parker’s return and at the 
advice of Xavier Scharwenka, the Kelleys went to Germany, 
where Kelley, assisted by his wife, became well established as a 
teacher of composition. It was during this time that he com- 
posed his string quartette (op. 24) and the quintette in f-sharp 
minor for piano and strings (op. 20). The quintette won for 
him recognition in Europe as a composer, in a day when Ameri- 
cans were considered too light-minded to write good music.’® In 
the many performances of the quintette Mrs. Kelley has usually 
played the piano part. 

In 1910 the Kelleys came to Oxford, Ohio.”® A composition 
fellowship was established for Kelley at Western College for 





in Boston in the summer of 1892. For further information of this work see Smith, 
“Edgar Stillman-Kelley,” and Hughes, Famous American Composers, 63. 

Kelley had also written the music for Steele MacKaye’s Anarchy (Paul Kauvar); 
the play and the music were successful and Kelley’s confidence in himself was re- 
stored, but, characteristically enough, MacKaye never paid Kelley for his work.—Con- 
versation with a ~ Stillman-Kelley; see Percy MacKaye, “In His Own Country,” 
in Criterion, II (Spring Issue, 1934); also Percy McKaye, Epoch (New York, 1927), 


32. 

17 Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Musical Instruments (Boston, 1925), 37. 

18 When the play had its first performance in London at Covent Garden, the 

Kelleys sat with General Wallace in a box especially constructed for them, The 

king and the royal family were present. é ’ 
#” William Klatte, music critic of the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, wrote: ‘‘In this 

work we meet a musical personality characterized by depth and marked originality 

but also a rich imagination creating in beautiful colors, yet with a refinement of 

form and clarity of outline well worthy of imitation.’—Quoted by Etelka Evans, 

Lecture, Apr. 6, 1936. 

2 For details see Smith, “Edgar Stillman-Kelley,” 7-10. 
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Women, a rare thing in this part of the country. Mrs. Kelley 
became the head of the Piano Department at Western College, 
which position she held until 1934, when she retired to devote her 
time entirely to the advancement of American music.” Here in 
the quiet of the little college town Edgar Stillman-Kelley has 
produced some of his finest work.** In connection with the work 
at Western College, Mrs. Kelley lectured at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory and Professor Kelley acted as head of the Composition 
Department at the same institution, numbering among his stu- 
dents such outstanding musicians as Harold Morris, Rabbi James 
G. Heller, Joseph Clokey, and Parvin Titus.” 


In 1913 Kelley’s “New England Symphony” was performed 
at the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival of Music, the symphony being 
written especially for that occasion. This is considered one of 
the truly great American symphonies, a work that is in the stand- 
ard repertoire of every great orchestra. It is a product of Kelley’s 
own blood, heart and soul. In it he has made use of Indian 
chants, Puritan hymns, and the songs of New England birds. 
The four movements are prefixed by quotations from the logbook 
of the “Mayflower.” ** In 1914 it was given at the Liszt Society 
Festival in Altenburg, Germany, at the invitation of the Duke 
of Saxe-Altenburg. In 1918 it was performed at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival. In this symphony the composer has sought “to 
embody in symphonic form certain phases of thought and sen- 
timent peculiar to that group of pioneers who first made their 
home in New England.” For the Norfolk Festival of 1919, 


_% Mrs. Kelley has been a prominent lecturer, teacher and club woman in Ohio, 
holding the presidencies of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, the Ohio Federated 
Music Clubs, and the National Federation of Music Clubs; she has been National 
Chairman of American Music, and now holds the chairmanship of the committee on 
legislation for the establishment of a portfolio of Secretary of Fine Arts in the 
Cabinet of the President of the United States. 

22 The first thing ever written in Oxford by Kelley was his book entitled, Chopin 
the Coeeer (New York, 1913). 

*8 Distinguished students of Kelley -are Clifford Page, Frederic Ayres, Rupert 
Hughes, Otto Meissner, Wallingford Reigger, Lord Theodore Holland, Mabel Daniels, 
Alexander Russell, Henry V. Stearns, Charles Fouser, Leo Miller, Edwin J. Stringham, 
and many others of equal prominence. 


I “All great and honourable actions are accompanied by great difficulties and 
must be enterprised and overcome with answerable courages.”’ 
II “Warm and fair weather: the birds sang in the woods most pleasantly.” 
III “Great lamentation and heaviness.” 
IV “The fit way to honour and lament the departed is to be true to one another, 
and to work together bravely for the cause to which the living and the 
dead have consecrated themselves.” 
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Kelley composed the “Alice in Wonderland” suite. In 1932 it was 
rescored and presented with costume and pantomime in Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Kelley has said, with a twinkle in her eye, that her husband 
has actually seen Alice in the moonlight on the campus of Western 
College. Certain it is that the composer is as much at home, if not 
more so, in the world of fancy than in the world in which most 
of us live. 


The first work to be written in the new studio, built espe- 
cially for Doctor Kelley, was the oratorio, “Pilgrim’s Progress.” § 
This was written for the Cincinnati May Festival of 1918 at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Charles P. Taft who had the text in her 
possession—Elizabeth Hodgkinson’s poetic miracle play entitled 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” As a child Kelley had been fascinated by 
the pictures in a copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and had 
learned to read in an incredibly short time because he wanted to 
read the story for himself. So touched was he by Christian’s 
cry, “What shall I do?” that he wrote out a theme for it. In 
young manhood he had promised himself that some day he would 
write an oratorio based upon that immortal story. The first per- 
formance of the oratorio was given under the direction of Eugen 
Ysaye.2® In 1920 it was directed by Walter Damrosch in the 
great festival given in New York in memory of Leopold Dam- 
rosch, the founder of the Oratorio Society of New York. It was 
performed at Covent Garden in London in 1925, the first great 
choral work ever to be broadcast by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The text was translated into nineteen different languages 
for broadcasting upon the continent. All Europe heard it and 
it was heard as far west as Pittsburgh in the United States. In 
1934 the Oxford Choral Union and the Miami University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of Dean Theodore Kratt, gave 
an inspiring performance with Helen Bickerton, Ottis Patton, 
Raymond Koch and Fred Patton as soloists. The little village 
of Oxford took on the appearance of Bayreuth as the guests ar- 


% See Ophia D. Smith, “A Hillside in Ohio,’ Classmate (Cincinnati), Sept. 


% Kelley tells the story that when he went to rehearse with the principals for 
the Cincinnati performance he found Christian and Apollyon playing poker, and 
Hopeful was in a somewhat hopeless state of inebriation. However, they were equal 
to their roles when the time came for the performance. 
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rived from many points, from New York City to St. Louis, 
Missouri. In the summer of 1937 the oratorio was given a stage 
production with costumes and stage business, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan—a thing that the composer had had constantly in mind 
when he wrote the music for the play. It was given under the 
direction of Emery Gallup, who wrote the magnificent organ 
transcriptions for the performance. 


Kelley’s symphonic poem, “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
(based on Edgar Allan Poe’s story of that title), was composed 
for the Cincinnati May Festival of 1919. It was repeated in 
Portland, Oregon, where it won the prize offered in a national 
contest sponsored by the National Federation of Music Clubs. 

On April 9, 1937, Kelley’s symphony, “Gulliver, His Voyage 
to Lilliput,” was given its world premiére by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of Eugene Goosens. On April 
16 it was broadcast for the first time by the National Broadcasting 
Company, Walter Damrosch conducting.?’ 


“Gulliver” is program music describing the adventures of 
Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput. Through the inspiration of Mrs. 
Kelley the first movement was rewritten with a short prelude and 
renamed “Through the Paleontoscope.” The paleontoscope, ac- 
cording to Doctor Kelley, is a device, recently invented, which 
sets “in motion again the visual and audible vibrations arising 
from the actions of former periods,” enabling us to see and hear 
the activities of Gulliver and the Lilliputians. The invention 
Kelley attributes to his friend, Hans von Brechnowski (a purely 
fictitious character), who also placed at Kelley’s disposal “cer- 
tain unpublished papers of Lemuel Gulliver containing the folk- 
music of the Lilliputians.” ?* In brilliance of orchestration, in 
development of themes, in subtle play of wit, and suggestive pro- 
grammaticism, the Gulliver symphony stands supreme, strength- 

7 Kelley had sketched this symphony some years earlier, and it had been per- 
formed in Germany and in America. This, however, was the first performance of the 
completed symphony. 

_ .% New York Herald-Tribune, Apr. 16, 1937. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Lecture at 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Apr. 6, 1987. For detailed description of this work 
see Smith, “Gulliver: His Voyage to Lilliput,” in Oxford (Ohio) Press, Apr. 15, 


1987. An interesting feature in the last movement of the symphony is a lively horn- 
te only known hornpipe ever used in classical music.—Herald-Tribune, Apr. 
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ening the opinion that as a writer of fine humorous music, Kelley 
cannot be excelled. 

Doctor Edgar Stillman-Kelley *® has done notable work as 
a composer in the smaller forms, but only a few of them can be 
mentioned here. It is interesting to note some of the compositions 
based on works of American writers. “Israfel” and “The Pit and 
the Pendulum” have been mentioned elsewhere; Kelley has also 
set to music Poe’s “Eldorado.” A set of six lyrics by American 
poets furnish the texts for his “Phases of Love,” a song cycle 
that is an invaluable addition to our musical literature. A stirring 
choral work has for its text Walt Whitman’s “Captain, O My 
Captain.” “The Headless Horseman,” written for piano solo, is 
a delicious bit of humor describing the charms of the fair Katrina 
and the ignominous flight of Ichabod Crane from the headless 
horseman of Sleepy Hollow. “Musical Tales Retold for Children” 
were written in Oxford to supplement “The Little Old Woman 
Who Went to Town Her Eggs For to Sell.” These musical stories 
were written and played in the studio to wide-eyed children—both 
black and white—from the Oxford public school. If the young- 
sters caught the message, the tale was considered finished ; if not, 
the musical story was rewritten. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley is not only a composer but a pianist, 
conductor, lecturer, teacher, and author. Besides numerous ar- 
ticles and essays, he is the author of Chopin, the Composer and 
Musical Instruments. His essays on famous men include those on 
Peter Iljitch Tschaikovsky which are considered among the finest 
things ever written about that composer. Modesté Tschaikovsky 
considered them the most beautiful and just appraisals of Peter’s 
work that he had ever seen and placed them in the Tschaikovsky 
archives. At present Doctor Kelley is engaged in the preparation 
of a significant book on the music of Richard Wagner. He 
stresses the epoch-making features of Wagner’s music, especially 

2 Miami University conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters upon Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley in June 1916; the University of Cincinnati conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws the following year. Doctor Kelley is a member of the Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and the Inter- 
— og a Tiniversity conferred upon Jessie Stillman-Kelley the degree of 


Doctor of Laws and Western College for Women conferred upon her the same year 
the degree of Doctor of Human Letters. 
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the logical development of harmonic themes. Previous authors 
have called attention only to the melodic themes. 

In addition to the work on Wagner, the scholarly composer 
is working on a piano concerto, a string quartette, and a sym- 
phonic suite which is entitled “Nocturnal Gotham,” the first move- 
ment of which suggests the skyline of New York City at night and 
the last movement depicts Ellis Island. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of Kelley’s work is that in all his originality of 
mind and opulence of fancy, he ever remains a strict formalist 
in composition. As a tribute to “a master of form,” Percy Goet- 
schius has dedicated his The Larger Musical Forms to Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley. 

Among musical critics and composers the concensus of opin- 
ion is that Kelley has been a leader in setting new standards and 
in bringing order out of the chaos following the Wagnerian era. 
He writes clearly and logically and expresses his thought with 
superb technique at his command. His music is eternally young, 
dynamic, and warm, glowing with the beauty, the poetry, the rich- 
ness of his mind and heart. 











SQUAW TRAIL 





By GerorGE NeLson HINDS 





John and Elizabeth Hinds and their three sons had emigrated from 
the Fen country in England to the New World, on board a slave ship, 
arriving in 1808. Traveling in an oilskin-covered wagon, drawn by their 
oxen, Thomas and Jeremiah, they encamped at a point about thirty miles 
from Albany, New York, on the Squaw Trail. This trail, variously labeled 
“the Iroquois trail,” “King Philip’s road,” and described as “a tote road” 
and “a trace,’ was known to the Indians as Squaw Trail, because it was 
sufficiently wide for squaws to move tribal belongings by means of ponies 
dragging their burdens on tote poles. It is now for most of its course 
designated as U. S. Highway No. 20, and little does the modern traveler 
realize its antiquity, for it is thought by some to have existed before the 
days af Babylon. 

Frontier conditions and pioneer travel have been described time and 
time again, so, although it is no easy matter for the modern reader to pic- 
ture the scene which was presented to this venturing party, it is yet possible 
to gain some conception of the hardships and dangers they were enduring. 

The Hinds were bound for a cabin in the heart of the Ohio wilderness, 
in the valley of the Whetstone (Olentangy), several hundred miles west- 
ward, near where Squaw Trail merged into the Indian war trail. This 
cabin, built by John’s brother, Robert, in 1779, had been empty from the 
time of the burning of Colonel William Crawford by the Delawares. John 
had chosen the long route over Squaw Trail, avoiding the Great Way 
through Fort Pitt, because of warnings against the character of many of the 
white travelers on that road. 

As they had been about to break camp to continue along the trail, they 
were agreeably surprised when they were joined by another westward-bound 
pioneer, Yacob Schneider, a German, late of the British Army, surrendered 
by Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. He had been a German soldier, sold by 
his Hessian overlord into the English ranks, and had chosen to remain in 
America after the Revolution. Since then he had been living in the wilds 
among the tribesmen, learning how the primitive peoples survive. He was, 
therefore, a most useful member of the Hinds party, and the friendship 
which therewith began continued throughout their lives. 

Yacob was delighted to observe in John’s outfit two casks of refined 
salt and a small copper still. These he watched over with the same care 


(78) 
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that Elizabeth bestowed on her sons, for salt in the wilderness was a luxury 
and a still was a precious possession. Yacob taught the Englishmen the 
tribal arts in setting snares, how each tribe marked its set by the form of 
slip-noose employed and the way the spring poles were tied in place. He 
explained why the Indians found the white man’s traps impractical and why 
the rifle was of little advantage in the wilderness. 

A few miles from the camp site of the morning the party came upon 
a minor Mohawk village. Many of the members of this tribe had been 
driven into the Grand River Valley in Canada, but a few remained despite 
the hatred of the colonists. John recorded in his diary that his first im- 
pression on entering the village was that of a child turning the first page of 
a picture book. These children of the wild were friendly in the extreme. 
Even the dogs showed a disposition to come more than half way in es- 
tablishing amicable relations with a white man. The day was excessively 
hot and braves, squaws and children were scantily clad. John noticed that 
all were wearing armlets, leglets and anklets of shells and bright beads 
worked into ornamental patterns, and he knew their purpose for he had been 
in tropical countries and found the natives using the same device to pre- 
vent snake bites. The sparkling ornament would attract and receive the 
strike of the viper instead of the flesh. As he moved about among the 
wigwams and huts he was met with many grunts of approval and a young 
Mohawk maiden approached him in a greeting that carried him back in 
memory to Asiatic seacoast cities, which he had visited as a seaman in His 
Majesty’s service. The approach was as familiar as it had been among 
people of the Buddhist faith. 

The girl stood erect and perfectly poised before him. The posture he 
learned later was the result of flattening the spine while an infant by a 
special Mohawk binding which no other tribe save the Apache used. Her 
left hand shielded her eyes as though from a blinding light and with her 
right hand she made the sign of the cross, not as it is given by those of the 
Roman Catholic faith, but low down with the same movement of the hand 
as that of a Japanese in committing harakiri. John knew at once that while 
the salute was for him it was also a tribute to his mother for delivering such 
a glorious son to her presence that he blinded her eyes. The greeting was 
answered by placing both hands over the eyes and keeping them there in 
recognition of the light of her presence until the girl stamped the earth with 
her right foot. John wondered, and with good reason, whence the Mohawks 
brought this ancient greeting by maidens. The girl also wore a totem of 
her tribe, a white pennant painted on her left cheek. The right cheek was 
bare, indicating that she was pure of heart, of good disposition and had no 
enemies. In the case of the braves the right cheek carried a black pennant 
with one of white on the left. They were pure of heart and motive with 
their friends but black and terrible on the side of the sword arm to their 
enemies, These totems reminded John of the black and white banners car- 
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ried by the knights in the first crusades in the Holy Land, having a similar 
interpretation. Thus were two astounding links with a distant past sug- 
gested to the investigating mind. 

The visiting youngsters romped with the tribal children and their 
games carried them into harmony and familiarity with each other. At 
length, little George, aged four, the youngest of the trio consisting of John, 
Jr., Thomas and George, disappeared. His red hair and curly locks had 
won the admiration of the young squaw mentioned and in her wigwam she 
had redressed him in buckskin and moccasins, with his face bearing the 
totems of the Mohawk warrior, his hair glorious in the headdress of a squaw 
with the turkey feathers drooping. Quickly he ran to the wagon with his 
linsey-woolsey garb under his arm and tossed it into the vehicle, fully de- 
termined that only buckskins would meet his needs in the future. This led 
to trouble in the morning, for he stoutly refused to surrender the outfit and 
Yacob was obliged to trade five pounds of salt for it. Their troubles with 
little George were not at an end for his mother soon found him in open 
rebellion against face washings. The work of the young squaw must never 
be washed off. This embarrassing situation continued until Yacob con- 
vinced George that he was an expert in restoring the decorations with a 
little deer fat and axle grease and life again became worth living for the 
youngster. 

Farther along the trail, near where Buffalo now stands, the party came 
to a large Seneca village. Their entrance lacked ceremony, though the 
Senecas received them with dignity. Unlike many tribal villages, there was 
no eruption of dogs when they arrived. They were greeted by a tall medicine 
man who remained silent while offering them lumps of maple sugar. 

He wore the totem of his people on his left cheek, a crude outline of 
a beaver in black, a figure symbolizing intelligence, industry and patience. 
On his forehead two broad lines in red crossed each other, forming a cross 
of equal length and breadth. This cross was the source of the Indian magic 
of a combination of fours. To the initiated the cross gave the message that 
this Seneca medicine man carried his wisdom, his faith in the spirits and his 
errands of mercy to the four points of the compass, that the four winds 
brought him whispered blessings from every quarter, that the abundance in 
the mighty storehouse of the Great Spirit was open to his needs through 
the productiveness of the four seasons and the devils of disease feared him 
because of his rulership in the kingdoms of fire, water, roots and herbs. 

Yacob then boldly asked for Red Jacket, the famous Seneca chief. 
When he appeared, Yacob thrust his hand into his bosom and produced a 
piece of fabric that not only won him the confidence of the chief at once 
but caused the party to be welcomed in a meaningful way. Yacob placed on 
his own head the red lining from one of the great hats he had worn as 2 
British soldier. It was brocaded with the emblem of the crown, and the 
action was like one veteran showing another the evidence of his service. 
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The party remained in the Seneca village two days, during which they were 
drawn into closer communion with that powerful and fascinating force 
begotten of the wilderness. John, who was ever on the alert for evidence 
and information having a bearing on the forbears of the tribesmen, was 
convinced that the Indian was merely a development in the chemistry of 
blood derived from Asiatic and European sources. His eyes and ears were 
finding proof of the theory in every tribal contact. 

They learned that the Senecas had effective remedies against many 
common diseases. It is said that all native American remedies appearing 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia were first known and used by the Indian 
medicine men. They discovered that the delicate yellow tinge given to the 
buckskins worn by the Senecas was produced by boiling freshly tanned 
skins in deer fat and yellow root, or Hydrastis. Injuries from claw or 
fang inflicted through their clothing were noticed to heal satisfactorily. 
Consequently yellow root was used during an epidemic of small-pox to paint 
the bodies of sufferers, with remarkable results. Acting on the theory that 
the devils of disease entered through the nostrils, a mixture of yellow root 
and fat was applied, thus warding off head colds. 

They learned that the Senecas invited communication from the spirits 
by cutting the lobe of the left ear free from the head, leaving it dangling 
and enlarged. This ear was decorated with colorful ornaments to attract 
the spirits, and receive their whispers of advice and warning. The scalp- 
lock was an invitation to the Great Spirit to lift them up into the Happy 
Hunting Ground, which may possibly be a survival of a previous age when 
they may have associated with the queued followers of Confucius. 

Traveling on, they arrived after several days at a spot near the present 
site of Erie, Pennsylvania, where they encountered a large party of Shawnee 
Indians under the leadership of the Prophet, Tecumseh’s brother, on a visit 
to Red Jacket. 

Yacob and the Hinds first noted horsemen who moved single file from 
the west along the trail. With scarcely a glance or a sign of greeting, they 
watered their ponies and refreshed themselves in an atmosphere that pro- 
claimed the whites intruders and themselves owners of the domain. No 
special offense was offered, but Yacob scented trouble. Boldly he left his 
own campfire, and, with his left hand lifted in greeting, he moved among the 
braves asking for the “big chief,” who finally chose to make himself known. 
Yacob had not before met him, but on the instant recognized the brawny 
and insolent Shawnee as the Prophet. He was heavily jawed and buck- 
toothed with a faint green cross sweating from his forehead in the heat of 
the journey. These proclaimed him the medicine man, who, with his brother, 
Tecumseh, was seeking to cause the war drums of every tribe from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico to beat in one last stand against the en- 
croaching whites. The Prophet grunted his knowledge of the presence of a 
guest and Yacob resorted to the strategy he had used in meeting Red Jacket. 
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He produced the red lining from the hat he had worn as a soldier of the 
British crown, and the effect was all Yacob could have wished. 

The Prophet, his left cheek knife-etched and scarred with the symbol 
of the turtle with head turned to the right, the totem of his tribe, and the 
green cross of the Shawnee medicine man restored, became friendly after a 
manner, showing the interest of the fox cajoling the hen into a feeling of 
welcome and security. The Prophet despised white men, but he found it 
convenient to use them at times. As a result of this meeting the medicine 
man learned something that warmed his heart. His guests informed him 
that another war between Great Britain and her former colonies was in- 
evitable and approaching rapidly. It was his first glimpse of the coming 
conflict of 1812 and fitted in perfectly with the drive to be made by the 
federated tribes now being organized under the leadership of Tecumseh. 
The Prophet was given the cause for war from the English point of view 
as Yacob had learned it from John. 

John found the Shawnees living in an environment to which they were 
not properly adjusted. Their appearance, manners, totems, organization and 
battle tactics were not those of woods Indians but could best be identified 
with a people of the plains and hills, a people residing in the open. 

It was well known to all tribes that the Shawnee forbears had in- 
troduced into their warfare strategy the flying wedge, now so commonly 
used by American schoolboys in their football games. It was also known 
that the running of the gauntlet was another product of these tribesmen 
brought from whence no man knew. It was not a measure of punishment 
to be meted out to unfortunate captives; instead it was a test of manhood 
and physical courage to show the pleasure of the Great Spirit in the preser- 
vation of the life of the deserving. The man who ran the gauntlet upright 
and manfully was not only given his liberty but was often richly rewarded 
and honored by his captors. The case of McPherson at Fremont is an 
example. 

The flying wedge, it should not be forgotten, was used by the Shawnee 
to cut the force of General Arthur St. Clair in twain at the Battle of the 
Wabash, and the great Tecumseh was killed at the point of such a wedge 
in the Battle of the Thames. This method of warfare would seem to be 
related to that of Alexander the Great, who invented the flying wedge, and 
among whose warriors the running of the gauntlet is said to have been a 
custom. At least, so it seemed to John Hinds and Yacob Schneider. As the 
little party moved westward it passed the site of Ashtabula and thence to 
Cleveland, where a transient village of Cayugas had just elected a new 
tribal chieftain, and days and nights of ceremony and revelry were in prog- 
ress. The selection had been made in accord with a custom largely prevail- 
ing among the woods Indians, the choice being given over largely to the 
spirits, the voting tribesmen serving as worthy and conscientious representa- 
tives of those who had passed into the glorious Regions of wisdom and 
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power. When a mother wished her son to be a chief of his tribe she could, 
at any time before his birth or until he was seven years of age, announce 
the fact of her aspirations. With the announcement the child came under 
the direct supervision of the tribal spirits and his development was watched 
by all. Any unusual hint of power or intelligence was received with en- 
thusiasm and when the voting time came every ballot was cast under spirit 
direction, regardless of relationship or personal attachment to any candidate. 

Here John recorded special interest in a half lance used by these 
peoples in the killing of big game. It was a lance similar to those used in 
Japan and by the wild horsemen under Genghis Khan. Made of ash, it was 
as light as could be wished, and being as hard as bone it showed the ancient 
tempering by the use of clay and fire. A brave’s life always depended on 
this weapon being substantial and it was a work of art in balance and 
quality. 

Squaw Trail turned south to Cuyahoga Falls, where the Delawares 
under old Captain Pipe had found lodgment. The Delawares were one of 
the four Turtle tribes. They designated themselves by the totem of the 
turtle, knife-etched or painted on the left cheek with the head turned to 
the left. Captain Pipe treated the visitors with cold indifference; his 
experience with the whites had not inspired confidence in them. 

Thomas and Jeremiah toiled patiently, drawing the great wagon over 
the rock-strewn hills and the boggy dales where Squaw Trail wound its 
primitive course. The present site of Akron was passed and the party 
followed closely what is now the line of the Erie railway to the site of 
present-day Mansfield. Thence they moved to Chesterville,-where the trail 
joined with the old Owl River Trail leading from Fort Pitt. In due time 
the site of Mt. Gilead was reached. From there the journey was continued 
through the present Denmark to a point one mile east of Claridon, bringing 
the travelers to a fairly good high-ground road which turned to the north- 
west because of swampy ground. Crossing of the Whetstone was made at 
Douce’s Ford, where the trail merged with “The Way of the Great Spirit,” 
or Moccasin Trail, for a quarter of a mile north. A turn to the west and 
they were less than a half mile from the end of the long trek to a home in 
the Ohio country. 

Yacob shouted and fired a charge from his brass-mounted Hessian 
musket in celebration when the clearing came into sight, the clearing where 
many years before, Robert, the elder brother of John, had toiled to prepare 
them a home. Soon the massive oaken door of the cabin was forced open, 
exposing to view a single room with dirt floor, and big fireplace where 
faggots were quickly brought to prepare for the evening meal. The end 
of the Squaw Trail had come for John and his family and their friend 
Yacob. George, who was the grandfather of the writer, could recall these 
events with clarity, and delighted most to tell of the event of their arrival. 
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Indian Arts in North America. By George C. Vaillant. (New 
York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1939. 63p. 96pl., 


$5.00. ) 


This book is essentially a volume of plates illustrating the 
arts of the North American Indians. Each of the ninety-six 
plates is a photograph of an actual specimen from either a pre- 
historic or historic Indian group. The illustrations were selected 
with three factors in mind, “the tribal style, the potential interest 
to a modern audience, and the susceptibility of the specimens 
to photographic reproduction.” Many individuals and institutions 
cooperated in assembling the photographs under the general su- 
pervision of Mr. Vaillant. 

In the seven short chapters which accompany the plates the 
author describes the racial, cultural and environmental background 
of the Indian tribes whose works are illustrated. He traces the 
movements of peoples from Asia to the New World and points 
out that the diversity of art in North America may be attributed to 
the immigration of diverse groups into various geographical areas. 
He states that art reached its greatest development among seden- 
tary groups who had a sufficient food supply. 

In Chapter V the author discusses Indian art that was pro- 
duced before contact with white men. The Eskimo excelled in 
making practical objects and their ivory carvings and masks were 
in a way by-products of their good craftsmanship. The North- 
west Coast tribes made some stone figures. In California, bas- 
ketry was the principal art. The lack of art among the plains 
tribes is attributed to the fact that they were nomadic. In the 
northeastern area among an agricultural people art was rather 
highly developed. The art of this area is typified by the fine 
Hopewell tobacco pipes made in the images of animals. The 
tribes of the southeastern area surpassed all others in ceramic 
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arts and the working of shell. The southwestern peoples had a 
high development in weaving and pottery making. 

The next chapter is taken up with a description of Indian 
art after white contact. In the pueblo area there has been a con- 
tinuity in pottery making, there is some painting and masked 
dancers, or kachinas, are carved. Among the Navajos, rug 
weaving is important and there is silver working and sand-paint- 
ing. In the Southeast the cultures disintegrated too rapidly with 
the coming of Europeans for art forms to survive. This is also 
true in the main for the northeastern tribes. In the Plains area 
the introduction of the horse and the amassing of great personal 
wealth created an elaborate development of dress and objects of 
adornment. In the California area the basket-making art con- 
tinued. In the Northwest Coast region the richest art developed 
after white contact. This took the form of wood-carving. Totem 
poles, carved boxes and other objects were fashioned with great 
skill following highly conventionalized designs. The Eskimo con- 
tinued to carve in bone and ivory. 

The concluding chapter summarizes the art achievements of 
the American Indian and appraises it in a general way. Vaillant 
states that “encouragement of Indian decoration and art might 
make just such an integrating force as would enable Indian com- 
munities to change from their present condition of being complete 
almoners. The Indian’s arts, too, should be a background to the 
creation of a national art. At present, save for the survivals of 
Indian culture in the Southwest and for some heroic attempts 
made by governmental agencies to revive Indian arts elsewhere, 
our native American heritage is being allowed to disintegrate.” 

The book possesses a cultural time chart and a map showing 
house types and food animals of various areas. In addition to 
the table of contents and list of plates there is a selected bib- 
liography. The plates are well-executed, and due to the nature 
of the book no index is needed. 

R. G. M. 
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Lewis Evans. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (Philadelphia, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1939. 246p. Maps. $7.50.) 


It is not necessary to discuss the importance of the car- 
tographer. He has always been indispensable both in the making 
and in the relating of history. And among the greatest of the 
American cartographers the name of Lewis Evans holds a high 
place. Mr. Gipson shows that Evans was a scientist and a poli- 
tician in addition to being a map maker, but it seems likely that 
he will continue to be remembered chiefly for his maps. 

Lewis Evans was born about 1700 in Wales. What he did 
for thirty-six years after that date we may never know, but he 
turned up in Pennsylvania in 1736, connected in some way with 
Benjamin Franklin. His life comes more clearly into focus in the 
few years following, first as a surveyor and draughtsman and 
amateur naturalist—the friend of Peter Collinson of England and 
John Bartram of Pennsylvania and acquaintance of Peter Kalm. 
Next he is a lecturer on electricity and associate of Franklin. 
Then we see him as the cartographer and, finally, the man of 
affairs. Just before his death in 1756 he was involved in a con- 
troversy with Governor Morris of Pennsylvania over the proper 
policy of the British Government in its contest with France which 
landed him in jail in New York. Evans thought the English 
should spend more energy in the Ohio Valley and less in Canada. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society has made a fine book 
of Lewis Evans. Paper, form, and typography are beautiful. The 
author has been forced to spread his facts thin to make a big 
book, but that seems not to have been his fault but owing to the 
dearth of sources. The last half of the volume consists of a re- 
print of Lewis Evans’ Brief Account of Pennsylvania . . . pub- 
lished first in 1753 and a facsimile of his Geographical, Historical, 
Political, Philosophical and Mechanical Essays . . . Numbers I and 
II, published in 1755 and 1756. The book also contains repro- 
ductions of Evans’ “A Map of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New- 
York and the Three Delaware Counties” (1749) ; a revised copy 
of the same map (1749); “Pensilvanie, Nove-Czsaree, Novi- 
Eboraci, Aquanishuonige, et Canade .. .” (1750); “A Map of 
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the Area in dispute between Pennsylvania and Maryland” (1753) ; 
and “A general map of the Middle British Colonies, in Amer- 
ica...” (1755). The last was Evans’ most famous map and 
was pirated and copied for fifty years. 

Lewis Evans is a valuable reference tool and an interesting 
story of the intrigue and excitement that form the more colorful 
side of the life of a cartographer. 


India Rubber Man; the Story of Charles Goodyear. By Ralph F. 
Wolf. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printer’s, 1939. 29Ip. 


$3.00). 


Rubber, now indispensable to modern living, was known 
to the white man for several hundred years, but was practically 
useless because of its characteristic of becoming iron-hard when 
cold and soft and sticky when warm. With the discovery of the 
process of vulcanization, rubber could be made to retain its elas- 
tic, resilient quality and at the same time be made stronger and 
easier to use in the manufacture of a multitude of articles. 


After years of patient work, when not in the debtors’ prison. 
Goodyear in 1839 discovered the principles involved in vulcan- 
ization. But this discovery was far from being the climax in his 
long struggle with rubber. Though he had solved the rubber 
problem, no one else believed it and the losses which manufac- 
turers and investors had suffered up to that time in efforts to 
use unvulcanized rubber made the sale of the idea almost fruit- 
less. In 1844, ten years after he had first begun his experiments 
and five years after the actual discovery of vulcanization, Good- 
year received a patent for the process. He never benefited from 
the discovery in either England or France but even with those 
markets lost he might have made millions in the United States 
had it not been for his carelessness in handling money and the 
sharp business men and manufacturers with whom he did busi- 
ness. 


Half of the volume deals with his life and experiences up 
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to the time of the patenting of his discovery. The latter half 
deals with his experiences in manufacturing, with licenses, and 
fights with patent infringers. The latter became so numerous 
and flagrant in their violations that in 1851 a suit was filed in 
Goodyear’s name in the U. S. District Court of New Jersey, re- 
ferred to afterwards as the Great India Rubber Case. 

With Rufus Choate, famed trial lawyer, as counsel for the 
defense, the Goodyear group knew only one man capable of 
matching wits with Choate and that was Secretary of State, a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination of the Whig Party, 
Daniel Webster. That Webster might take the case was almost 
unthinkable. And Webster said it was unthinkable until a fee 
of $15,000 was offered and then, in spite of his many duties at 
Washington and other previously offered excuses he took the 
case, for he said, “This fee I must have, for it will pay fifteen 
thousand dollars of my debts, and that is what I am striving to 
do... .” The author comments that “strangely enough there was 
no uproar made over this decision of the highest-ranking cabinet 
officer to discard temporarily his official garb and assume the 
guise of a private citizen long enough to line his pockets” (p. 174). 
The account of the trial and Webster’s victory almost steal the 
show from Goodyear but after some fifty pages we are back to 
the India Rubber Man. 

Wolf, in a journalistic style, has written what he claims is 
the first biography of this man, whom he calls a “queer fanatical 
fellow,” whose observations that gum mixture (containing sul- 
phur) behaved in a totally unexpected fashion on a hot stove, 
resulted in a business that will produce the better part of a billion 
dollars worth of goods this year, in the United States alone. He 
suggests further that we might “multiply this by two, at least, 
and add the hundreds of millions invested in the plantations that 
produce the raw material; the total value of the fruit of that 
single idea advanced with such passionate pertinacity by the India 
Rubber Man a hundred years ago” (p. 279). While enthusiasm 
on the part of an author for his hero is expected, the reader will 
find that earlier in the volume it is revealed that the same dis- 
covery was made in England, Sweden and Germany at about the 
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same time. The reader may judge whether or not the develop- 
ment of this great industry might not have come from one of the 
other discoveries. 

Although the volume is not documented the author reveals 
a careful use of the sources indicated in his bibliography and a 
thorough familiarity with the subject. The author collaborated 
with Howard Wolf in the writing of the only recent comprehen- 
sive history of rubber, entitled Rubber: The Story of Glory and 
Greed. 

W. D. O. 


The Rampaging Frontier. By Thomas D. Clark. (Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. xvi-+ 350p. $3.) 


A conscientious reviewer might wonder if this assignment is 
in the nature of work. The apparatus of scholarship is evidenced 
by the careful annotations and over 160 items of bibliography, 
but the book reads rapidly and smoothly, hurdling over climaxes 
of racy stories, entirely unimpeded by this apparatus. 

We used to read about the “Wild West.” Dr. Clark’s pic- 
turesque imagination was needed to recreate the “rampaging” 
West of 1775-1820, that first American frontier beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, now four or five generations removed. In few volumes 
are its life and customs presented in entirety. The first observation 
that occurs is that this country has decidedly degenerated into a 
nation of “panty-waists,” whom our “half-horse, half-alligator,” 
roaring, gouging, hard-fighting ancestors would never recognize. 

Others have noted the value of this book as a source for 
students of manners, customs and social life, the psychosis of a 
crude civilization. As Professor Schlesinger once remarked, this 
period is the medieval times in America. Clark’s descriptions 
fit the lawlessness of border medievalism—but we must not push 
that analogy. The merit here lies in the presentation of a new 
genus. This book is more than a rambling storehouse from which 
disagreeing theorists can pull psychic plums. In spite of apparent 
aimlessness, it is an organized presentation. Being stuff with 
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general appeal, the chapter headings are disguised with phrasal 
“come-ons.” Thus we have “Varmints” to describe the animal 
environment, “Boom Poles and Paddle Wheels” to convey the 
importance of river transportation and life about the waterways, 

The fifteen chapters may be roughly divided into four groups, 
comprising the general background, communication, types of so- 
ciety, and amusements and humor. The final chapter on the 
Yankee peddler is unclassifiable. Under the first group, we 
read about the physical environment, animal environment, and 
the general characteristics of the inhabitants. The second group 
deals with rivers and taverns. The third reveals politicians, preach- 
ers, the legal profession, and embryonic attempts at rank and 
position. The fourth describes the frontier zest for story-telling, 
racing, cards, dancing, and music, and the place of women in this 
boisterous life. 

Yet this is no sociological treatise in disguise. The author 
did not think of his subjects and then conceal them under inci- 
dents and stories. He let them come to him untreated. In fact 
he has so saturated himself with the language that he could prob- 
ably qualify as a member of that society were he transported 
there in a time machine. He contents himself with a few observa- 
tions or rounded descriptions of the subject in each chapter, letting 
his pen run from incident to incident, and topping off with the 
choicest stories apropos. 

Ohio readers can stock up on their collections of tall tales. 
The Ohio Valley is the center of a great part of this roistering 
life. The frontier described ranges from Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Illinois, and Indiana, to Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. The lower central South is left out of the pic- 
ture. Kentucky is predominant. 

There is a travel quality about the book which is understood 
when scanning the bibliography. It is natural that stories about 
the people of this day should come from travelers. The well- 
known British, French, and American travelers are all used with 
discrimination. Dickens is cited once or twice, and one feels his 
American Notes vindicated. The description of the voracious in- 
habitants feeding (p. 110), which Clark compiles from Fearon, 
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Hall, and Hoffman is for all the world the counterpart of a 
similar scene in Martin Chuzzlewit. How near we are to our 
beginnings ! 

Clark uses not only travelers but many other sources, and 
if students wish to enjoy and read, completely unaware of the 
painful extractions of scholarship, they should turn to The Ram- 
paging Frontier. 

Curtis W. GarRIsON. 


Conquest of the Southern Plains; Uncensored Narrative of the 
Battle of Washita and Custer’s Southern Campaign. By 
Charles J. Brill. (Oklahoma City, Golden Saga Publishers, 


1938. 323p.) 


The hero of the Conquest of the Southern Plains is Black 
Kettle, the Cheyenne, or Satanta, the Kiowa, or perhaps Magpie, 
another Cheyenne, or any one of a dozen other noble redmen— 
all heroes. There is no confusion, however, in finding the villain 
—he is George Armstrong Custer, should-be unemployed general 
from Ohio. Custer, says the author, “was merciless to man and 
beast. He was ruthless in treatment of his foes. An Indian 
was an Indian to him; and it is a matter of record that he killed 
more Indian women and children than warriors. That he never 
was successful in capturing an Indian warrior in battle can be 
substantiated. His sole prisoners of war were decrepit old men, 
squaws, and papooses. Not once, during his ten years’ crusade, 
did he ever defeat in battle the red knights who opposed him.” 

Brill has attempted to show (1) that the Battle of the 
Washita was more critical than it has been considered; (2) that 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn has been talked about too much; 
(3) that Custer was a “rat”; and (4) that the policy of the 
United States Government in the Southern Plains was need- 
lessly severe and downright dishonest. 

It is popular in the twentieth century to sympathize with the 
Indian in his poor treatment by the whites and Brill will have a 
hearing; but it is probably due the memory of the “unemployed 
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generals” to remember that such a sympathy was not popular in 
the days of Custer and that it would have been very hard to treat 
the redman honorably. People seem to demand a scapegoat. 

The author has drawn his information from the stories of 
Magpie and Little Beaver and Left Hand in addition to the official 
reports. He has included thirteen appendices to corroborate his 
statements but he would have been much more convincing had 
he used a good system of documentation. In a book where so 
many popular stories are contradicted the proof should be con- 
veniently at hand. 

K. W. M. 


The Singin’ Gatherin’; Tunes from the Southern Appalachians. 
By Jean Thomas and Joseph A. Leeder. (New York, Silver 
Burdett Company, 1939. 113p. Illus. $1.50.) 


Folk-lore has long been considered important to the scholar 
in the field of the social sciences as a reflection of the institutions 
of a people, but it has been hard to use because of its ephemeral 
nature. There are portions of the earth’s surface, however, where 
those influences which have complicated beyond all reason the 
motives which govern the lives of most of our “civilized” peoples 
have not destroyed the force and simplicity of their folk-lore. 
One such place is in the Southern Appalachian region. Here, Miss 
Jean Thomas has spent much of her life with the people, learning 
their ways and interpreting them to the outside world. Her 
“Singin’ Gatherin’” has been attracting more and more attention 
each of the nine years of its existence and has furnished her and 
Joseph A. Leeder, of the Music Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, with the materials for their book, The Singin’ Gatherw’; 
Tunes from the Southern Appalachians. 

The songs in the book are divided into ten classifications: 
Answering-Back Songs; Play-Game Songs for the Least Uns; 
Work Songs; Come Ye and Warning Song-Ballets; Love Ditties; 
Hymn Tunes Handed Down; Christmas Singin’; Mountain In- 
struments and Their Usage; The Infare; and The Singin’ 
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Gatherin’. The book has many fine photographic illustrations, 
contains brief histories of the songs and directions for their play- 
ing. It is designed for use in schools and recreation groups as 
well as by students of history, sociology and music. 

Miss Thomas’ annual Singin’ Gatherin’, by introducing the 
folk-songs of Kentucky to the world of “hill-billy” crazes and 
“jazz-band” interpretations may hasten the death of the folk- 
song. On the other hand, the Gatherin’ may continue to be a 
vital part of the life of the mountaineer for many years. But 
whether it does or not, it will be remembered better now that it 


is in printed form. 
K. W. M. 


Dances of Our Pioneers. Collected by Grace L. Ryan; music 
arrangements by Robert T. Benford; illustrations by Brooks 
Emerson. (New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., c1939. 196p. 
Illus., music. $2.00.) 


This volume makes a fitting companion to the Singin’ Gath- 
erin’, by Thomas and Leeder, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
More and more, recreation leaders are turning to the games, 
songs and dances of our earlier history as sources of entertain- 
ment which more adequately meet their problems of providing 
clean fun for adolescent youth and inexpensive recreation for 
adults who need to forget for an evening the hardships produced 
by economic inequality. For community recreation where all ages 
and sexes must be considered folk dances are unequaled in pro- 
viding enjoyment. This point is well recognized by Lynn Rohr- 
bough of Delaware, Ohio, who has turned an old barn into a 
place where, at regular intervals, recreation leaders may come 
to participate in singing the old songs, enter into the spirit of the 
old time play-party, and dance the country dances, the better to 
acquaint themselves with them. 

This handy book is excellent in every way because, besides 
describing clearly the formations and changes of quadrilles 
(square dances), contra, circle and couple dances, it provides the 
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“calls” and music, as well as illustrates pictorially many of the 
terms used. These illustrations are especially well done. There 
is an index, a glossary, and an analytic table of contents. 

Miss Ryan, who is in the Department of Physical Education 
at Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, is 
to be praised for her excellent contribution to the preservation 
of this part of our folk culture, and the publishers are to be 
congratulated for producing so beautiful a volume at so attractive 
a price. 

C. L. W. 


Old Forts and Real Folks. By Susan Burdick Davis. (Madison, 
Wisconsin, Zoe Bayliss and Susan Davis, 1939. 332p. $2.00.) 


Old Forts and Real Folks is an adaptation of personal nar- 
ratives from Wisconsin history for reading by children. The 
author is Dean of Freshman Women in the University of Wis- 
consin, and has had considerable experience in story-telling for 
children, having been Instructor in Children’s Literature and the 
Art of Story-Telling at the University of Wisconsin, and having 
already published a book entitled Wisconsin Lore for Boys and 
Girls. 

Miss Davis feels that from the stories of Wisconsin’s past 
children will draw inspiration to live a better life. As an at- 
tempt to make local history a practical working force the book 
is interesting. For example, the author draws from the story 
of a medical experiment by Dr. William Beaumont, pioneer 
physiologist, such sage advice as “don’t neglect your raw cabbage, 
carrots, and lettuce,” and “treat your stomach like a friend and 
helper; in this treatment lies much of your health.” This is 
probably the most pointed example of practical history in the 
book but many of the stories have been selected for their moral 


lessons. 
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It Takes All Kinds. By Louis Bromfield. (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1939. 690p.) 


While it is neither set in his native state nor rich in ar- 
cheological or historical significance, this book, the latest work 
of the Ohio-born Louis Bromfield, is worthy of mention as a deft 
analysis of contemporary and near-contemporary types, selected 
from both the national and the international scene. A full-bodied 
volume, Jt Takes All Kinds is made up of three full-length 
novels, two novelettes, and four short stories. The assured fa- 
cility of the master craftsman is apparent throughout, as is also 
a mood and manner faintly reminiscent of the writing of Somer- 
set Maugham—which means that Louis Bromfield’s latest work 
is a stimulating and entertaining, albeit somewhat superficial, 
volume. 


L. R. H. 


American Potters and Pottery. By John Ramsay. (Boston, Hale, 
Cushman and Flint, 1939. 304p. Illus. $3.75.) 


Mr. John Ramsay, a resident of Canton, Ohio, is known to 
many in this state as a collector and specialist in early American 
pottery. This volume is not intended to be a history of American 
pottery although the introductory chapters afford an historical 
treatment of the subject. Neither is the volume a study of the 
manufacture of pottery, although there is an excellent discussion 
of the various types of American pottery and certain technical 
aspects of the subject pertaining particularly to glazes and other 
data of value to the collector. But the historical and technical 
data, as comprehensive as it is, has been compressed into a small 
space, for the book is essentially a check-list of some 1200 Amer- 
ican potters. Ramsay has selected the more important, giving 
their names, location, date, names of their successors, or any 
changes of ownership, and the date of final closing. To these 
facts are added data on the types of ware made, marks used, 
or other distinguishing characteristics, with occasional reference 
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to the text or to illustrations. It has not been possible for the 
author to give all these facts about all the potters included in the 
list and it appears that the closing date is the most difficult to 
pin down. 

There are nearly 100 illustrations and over 100 potters’ marks 
which make this book indispenable to the serious collector. The 
work is geographically spotty, Ramsay thinks, since he has been 
able to work only in territory which has already been studied 
and reported, omitting some states where really important ma- 
terial remains to be studied. But it is our opinion that since it 
covers the really important ceramic producing states, including 
among others, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, that the 
author’s criticism of his own work should not detract from any 
estimation of its value as it stands. 

W. D. O. 


Wild Flowers of Ohio. By Harold L. Madison. Pocket Natural 
History, No. 7. Botanical Series, No. 1. (Cleveland, O., 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 1938. igop. Illus. 
$1.50.) 


This admirable little booklet will fill a long-felt need for a 
field-book on Ohio wild flowers. There are a number of excellent 
field-books on wild flowers, but they, unfortunately, are all written 
and published on the Atlantic coast and invariably contain a large 
number of plants not found in the Middle West, and, conversely, 
omit some of our most familiar species. 

The book is of a size which will fit easily into the coat 
pocket or hand-bag. It is well printed and substantially bound 
in water-resistant fabricoid. No less than 825 species of plants 
are briefly described and figured with attractive line drawings 
by Miss Ruth C. Mayer. Thus, the great majority of our Ohio 
wild flowers and not a few of our flowering shrubs are included. 

If one were disposed to be critical, criticism might be made 
of the selection of plants to be treated. It will be noted that a 
number of very rare plants have been included (several of which 
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have never been found in Ohio) while some of our most abun- 
dant species have been omitted. No two persons, however, would 
probably agree on this subject, since it must remain largely a 
matter of personal opinion, and the criticism is slight as com- 
pared with the general worth of the publication. The Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History and all concerned in the production 
of the book are to be congratulated on this real service to the 
nature lovers of Ohio. 
Epwarp S. THOMAS. 


Rifles Beyond Fort Pitt. By Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Phila- 
delphia, Penn Publishing Company, 1939. 24op. Illus. $1.50.) 


This book, which the publishers recommend for boys and girls 
from ten to fifteen, deals with a chapter in American history which 
ought to appeal to older readers. It is a story of a young scout in 
1779, fighting with the frontiersmen against the Indians and 
Tories on the Pennsylvania border and in the Ohio country. The 
story is told in fourteen chapters, with three illustrations. 

The latter part of the book is of distinct interest to readers 
of Ohio history since the author traces the frontiersmen across 
Ohio, through Schoenbrunn, Gnadenhutten, on to Upper San- 
dusky and Sandusky. According to the story, the hero even 
penetrates the stronghold of British power at Detroit. On the 
return trip to Pennsylvania the incidents of Brady’s famous leap 
and Brady Lake are portrayed. The story of his visit with the 
Moravian Christian Indians in the Tuscarawas Valley is given 
in a chapter entitled Gnadenhutten. While mention is made of 
the slaughter of the Christian Indians there in 1781, yet the story 
is really that of Schoenbrunn. 

Mrs. Buck has previously given us another story of the 
western frontier entitled Moccasins in the Wilderness. 

H. L. 
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The Changing West: An Economic Theory About Our Golden 
Age. By William Allen White. (New York, Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1939. 144p. $1.50.) 


Mr. White uses the term “West” to mean the territory “West 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, north of the Ohio River, onward to the 
Pacific coast from Los Angeles to Seattle.” This section contains 
twenty-four states. 

Considered culturally, this territory gave rise to the growth 
of human liberty under economic conditions which marked its 
path to a sectional civilization. The Protestant church and the 
“little red schoolhouse,” the “two basic free institutions” upon 
which the West was built, caused the development of a unique 
civilization or, as the author says, “a new thing for mankind.” 
The forces generated by these basic institutions were “the prac- 
tical acceptance of the Christian philosophy,” and the tenets of 
credit and democracy. These tenets, Mr. White believes, are pro- 
foundly middle-class. 

In writing this very interesting and readable essay—it is 
hardly more than an essay, 144 short pages—the author has added 
to his own youthful optimism some of the theories of Frederick 
Jackson Turner and of Thorstein Veblen. He has pictured the 
three waves of migration into the West, the waves that Turner 
spoke of as, first, the squatter pioneer; second, the farmer who 
purchased his land, taking advantage of the pre-emption law; and 
third, the man of capital and enterprise. These succeeding waves 
of humanity brought a steady and dependable rise in the price of 
land. This “princely increment of land values,” transmitted and 
distributed by the democratic process into fluid capital, formed the 
source for the prosperity of the western farmer. However, by 
the turn of the century the frontier had disappeared and with it 
went the unearned increment in land values. “The sun had set 
upon the Golden Age,” and the farm problem had arisen to plague 
the politicians. 

Perhaps the chief reason the farm problem has not been 
solved is due to our failure to understand that there are many farm 
problems. The wheat grower of the plains, the “barnyard cattle- 
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man,” and the owner of the irrigated farms in the Arkansas River 
Valley have different problems which demand different solutions. 
But to Mr. White one thing is certain: To save the farmers from 
becoming a degraded peasantry, “we must even subsidize in vari- 
ous ways the business of farming.” The major solution of the 
farm problems, however, will be found, perhaps, in the solution 
of our industrial problems, for the “western farmer must rise or 
fall upon the purchasing power of the industrial worker.” And to 
insure equality and justice for the industrial worker, the author 
believes that collective bargaining power for labor must be firmly 
established. Man cannot bargain alone with the buyer of labor 
who represents a great corporate industry. 

Thus Mr. White has given us an essay on social salvation. He 
might have titled it, “Have faith in democracy—and work to de- 
stroy the economic inequalities that have arisen in our society.” 
But this reviewer cannot believe that the author’s solution will 
come out of the West, for the western farmer usually has been 
opposed to the labor movement. 

EuGENE O. Porter. 


The Westward Movement. By Ina Faye Woestemeyer with the 
editorial collaboration of J. Montgomery Gambrill. (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 500p. Illus. $3.00.) 


There are about 125 selections in this volume, arranged to tell 
the story of the Westward Movement, taken from biographies, 
guides, legal documents, books on exploration and travel, and such 
widely differing sources as personal letters and fiction. 

The material has been grouped into three main sections: first 
“The Lure of the West,” second “The Spread of People from 
Coast to Coast,” and third “Progress of the Frontiers of Culture.” 
Miss Woestemeyer first assembled these readings as a “Profes- 
sional Project” in her work for the Ed.D. degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with special reference to the needs 
and interests of high school pupils. 

Selections have been made from such sources as the Journal 
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of Conrad Weiser, Colonial Records of Georgia, Niles’ Register, 
Flint’s Recollections of the Last Ten Years, Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, Roosevelt’s Ranch Life in the West, Mark 
Twain’s Roughing It, and Life on the Mississippi, and Ogg’s The 
Old Northwest. 

The readings are not extensive enough to serve the purpose 
of the mature student nor was sufficient care exercised in re- 
producing the selections accurately, but the book brings together 
readable and interesting passages into a general narrative treatment 
and should encourage the high school student to delve further into 


the original works cited. 
W. D. O. 


The Delectable Country. By Leland D. Baldwin. (New York, 
Lee Furman, Inc., 1939. 715p. $2.75.) 


Every circumstance of life in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century was exciting. 
That decade was packed with story-making conditions and epi- 
sodes. Nothing was certain—not even death and taxes. Few 
realized what government they were living under and fewer knew 
or cared much what government they would have tomorrow. The 
realities of life were plain enough and cruel enough but they were 
not sobering. The people were wild and therefore did interesting 
things. It is hard to see how a story about them could be anything 
but thrilling, and Mr. Leland D. Baldwin has made of The 
Delectable Country a good story of these times and people. 

David Braddee knew his way around the river and was quite 
an all-around hero. He could out-fight and out-brag even Mike 
Fink. He could kill Indians with the best. He could land a keel- 
boat below the cut at Pittsburgh like a veteran. He could out- 
debate the blue-bloods of the city. He could love tenderly a good 
woman and he could make a fallen woman take new interest in 
life. He could make Christians of villains. He could talk Latin 
with a Spaniard. He could even gouge the eyes from a starved 
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bear. In short, he was a real man and a real hero as anyone can 
see. 

David’s many-sided character was developed by Mr. Baldwin 
to bring into the picture as great a portion of the life of the period 
as possible. Although David himself may seem a little unreal at 
times he was associated with real people and he did real things. 
He was at the center of things during the Whiskey Insurrection 
of 1794. He saw all sides of life in Pittsburgh and New Orleans 
and was well acquainted with all the towns and settlements in 
between. Into his life came real men like Hugh Brackinridge, 
David Bradford, Daniel Strong, General Daniel Morgan, the 
Nevilles, Alexander Hamilton, Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, and 
many others. 

The first half of the book is chiefly devoted to the story of 
the Whiskey Insurrection. Mr. Baldwin is a historian and one 
of his fields of research has been the Whiskey Insurrection in 
western Pennsylvania. He has published a scholarly history of 
the subject and he knows what he is writing about. Toward the 
end of the Whiskey Insurrection portion the reader is likely to 
begin expecting to see notes at the bottom of the pages, but this 
does not last long. The story drifts out of the fact-recital stage 
and resumes the smooth reading tempo of the first few chapters. 

The last half of the book deals with life on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. David Braddee is lured away from the search 
for “the delectable country” in the realm of literature and learning 
to the paradise of adventure only to find that the search is not 
ended—that the quest must be continued in the “way of the Lord.” 
This reviewer’s desire that David would come to his senses and 
take Hugh Brackinridge’s advice was left unrequited by the hero’s 
early death. One is left with the same sort of feeling that he 
would expect from finishing the story of an eighteenth century 
Studs Lonigan. At any rate if you want history you can trust, 
in a form you can read, get a copy of Leland D. Baldwin’s The 
Delectable Country. 

K. W. M. 
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Blazing the Way West. By Bliss Isely. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 286p. $3.00.) 


This is a history of the French explorers and trappers who 
found the lakes, rivers, and portages in the wilderness that was 
their North American empire. Mr. Isely begins with Cartier and 
Roberval and then narrates the activities of Champlain, Nicolet, 
Radisson and Grosseillers (the author calls him Chouart), Talon, 
Frontenac, Cadillac, Jolliet and Marquette, and LaSalle. But the 
book is not limited to a consideration of the early French ex- 
plorers; it deals too with the French traders who operated be- 
tween the lower Mississippi Valley and the Spanish settlements 
in what is now Texas; it treats also of the Chouteaus and other 
enterprising merchants who traded out of St. Louis after the 
Louisiana Purchase. The story is brought to a close with a hasty 
narration of the Whitman expedition to the Oregon country, and 
of Juneau’s removal to Alaska. 

Mr. Isely has not written here a history of colonial wars, for 
his attention is always on the men of the West and their activities 
as explorers, trappers, and traders. Another principal concern of 
his is to point out the many names of towns, rivers, and lakes in 
our West which are French in origin. He gives an interesting ex- 
planation for the name of the Republican River, a tributary of the 
Missouri. 

At times the style seems developed to astonish the reader at 
the hardships suffered by the early explorers, for instance, the 
contrast drawn between the discomfort of George Washington’s 
first crossing of the Alleghenies with the comfort in which one 
may cross them today. There is in this book some of the apparatus 
of scholarship, but few or no new interpretations and conclusions. 
The characters remain the same if not less sprightly and less well 
developed than in Professor Wrong’s Conquest of New France. 

This obviously is not a book for a professional historian ; but 
for one who knows little or nothing about the French pioneers in 
the West, it will present a workable, fundamental picture. There 
are numerous illustrations, nine maps, a guide to pronunciation, a 
bibliography, and an index. 


Joun H. McMinn. 
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We Who Built America. By Carl Wittke. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. xviii+ 547p. $5.00.) 


The title of this work sounds like a crusade, but is justified 
from every stand. Favorable reviews in the press testify to its 
wide appeal and substantial importance. The casual footnoting 
and absence of bibliographical “front” will doubtless obscure from 
the press’s lay readers the mountainous work backing the thousands 
of interesting facts presented. The variety of citations to books, 
monographs, propaganda pamphlets, and popular works is amazing. 
In addition to the usual literature on our immigrants, Dr. Wittke 
has gleaned from the most unsuspected quarters. Publication of 
this bibliography would be useful. Added to that are hundreds 
of references to the American and foreign-language press. 

This adds up to a book of deceiving simplicity. Those who 
rush between its covers to feed a crusading zeal will stay to par- 
take of a feast. The reviewer must come out a gourmand. The 
work seems like an encyclopedia, but the facts are carefully se- 
lected, each chapter is well proportioned according to its im- 
portance, each section well balanced, and the book as a whole has 
a totality of effect. This is due to the plan. 


In the “Introduction,” Dr. Wittke compares the enactment of 
drastic restrictive legislation against immigrants following the close 
of the World War, in its effect, to the passing of the frontier in 
American history. That is the major reason for a work of this 
kind. “Since 1910, there has been almost no gain in the foreign- 
born population (white) of the United States.” (p. xvii) On the 
last page he writes, “The Story of American immigration has been 
told.” He regards his work as a review or tentative summary, 
stimulating others perhaps to complete more definitive studies as 
the spadework for a more complete study. While he attempts in 
this book to review immigration in its broadest political, economic, 
and cultural implications, he has confined himself to a historical 
rather than a sociological treatment. 

Dr. Wittke assumes, of course, that our American civilization 
is basically Anglo-Saxon and our population is, by a vast majority, 
English. The best statistics indicate that since 1790 something 
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like 36,000,000 aliens arrived in the United States. He then studies 
this phenomenon under three headings: “The Colonial Period” 
(97 pp.), “The Old Immigration” (300 pp.), and “The New Im- 
migration and Nativism” (113 pp.). The Negro is omitted because 
of an “adequate and steadily expanding literature” available. The 
first period is essentially a cultural study of the colonial Dutch, 
French, Irish and Scotch-Irish, Germans, and a few minor groups. 
These chapters are probably the best summaries now available. 
The immigrant colonial contribution was not important politically 
but led to spreading democracy, and religious toleration. 


“The Old Immigration” treats mainly of the Irish, the Ger- 
mans, and the Scandinavians, with a chapter on the Swiss, Dutch, 
Russian-Germans, Welsh, French, and Jews. The old immigra- 
tion contributed the greatest flood, rising in the 1840’s, and reach- 
ing a maximum in 1890. However, “The New Immigration” from 
southern and eastern Europe, the Czechs and Slovaks, Poles, Ju- 
goslavs, Russians, Hungarians, Italians, Greeks, Armenians, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish, reached their peak by the decade, 1go1-1910. 
Dr. Wittke rather summarizes the new immigration without at- 
tempting final conclusions. On this account these chapters have 
less appeal, and the treatise as a whole, rather ends on a question 
mark, in spite of the ending of an era. In this the author is true to 
history. Vertical reading is possible in this work. An essay or 
book on immigration could be made up of the “Introduction,” the 
two chapters entitled “The Immigrant Traffic,” which describes the 
transportation and arrival of colonial and old immigrations, the 
first part of Chapter 14 on the new immigration, and the last chap- 
ter on “Closing the Gates.” Or one could take the two chapters 
on the Germans. Except for the discussion on music, the chapter, 
“Culture in Immigrant Chests” is just a little disappointing, but 
consistent in historical description rather than an interpretation. 
As Dr. Wittke remarks, it sometimes resolves into a catalogue. 


This is a good book for every library. It answers questions. 
If we know where Santa Claus originated, do we know about bowl- 
ing? Who were the Mathewites? What is the origin of the Kin- 
dergarten? Why did the Irish stay in the cities? Yet all these 
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facts are built up in their proper chapters into a compact architec- 
tural unity, leaving a rounded impression. 

The book is an inspiration to historical and sociological 
students. It penetrates American history in every era. Dr. Wittke 
shows admirable restraint. It might have resolved into another 
interpretation of our historical development. He describes the 
activities and influence of each group, and passes on. The rela- 
tion of the Frei Gemeinde in the 1840’s to the Unitarian and tran- 
scendental movements would be a fine subject for study. The 
description of the German cooperatives (p. 238) is suggestive. The 
role of religion in America was tremendously influenced by the 
immigrant. They escaped to the America of religious freedom 
often to get away from a growing liberalism. Is that one reason 
why we are the bulwark of conservatism? The study of immi- 
grants as a means toward the understanding of international his- 
tory is an old approach. This movement is often the natural tie 
between our history and the Old World. The importance for local 
history is obvious, and, of course local history studies of these 
groups account for many of the author’s sources. How much 
light it throws on many of our friends and acquaintances! None 
of us are without friends bearing foreign strains. Often they 
account for important trends in the business and industrial history 
of our community. A notable production might also be made of 
selections from immigrant narratives, or “American letters.” 

Ohioans will find new and absorbing details, such as the de- 
scription of German life in Cincinnati (p. 212), frequent mention 
of Friederich Hassaurek, the equality of German and English 
languages in Cincinnati schools of the 1840’s, and the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Anti-German Language Law (p. 234). There is 
an interesting description of the communistic experiment of Zoar 
in the chapter on “Immigrant Utopias.” Right here should be 
mentioned the inadequacy of the index from the subject standpoint, 
which is greatly to be deplored. The statement about the Jo- 
sephinum at Columbus will be news to many (p. 228). 

The reviewer is tempted to call this study a footnote to Mal- 
thus. The opposition of labor to unrestricted immigration since 
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the appearance of the United American Mechanics (p. 485) is sig- 
nificant. No doubt many interpretations will be inspired. But 
this is a story of the masses filling up the land, breaking up old 
settlements, rebuilding, and founding greater ones, as our civiliza- 
tion was hammered out on the anvil of “Americanization” (p. 
xviii). It is the story of “We Who Built America,” and we hope 
the past tense has no unintentional significance. 
Curtis W. Garrison. 


The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Trade Rela- 
tions. By George T. Hunt. (Madison, University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1940. 209p. $3.00.) 


Professor Hunt has made no effort to write a history of the 
Iroquois. He has merely tried to answer a question he has raised: 
“Why did the Iroquois do the things they did?” 

In arriving at an answer to this question Professor Hunt at- 
tempts to disprove three theories that have been advanced by other 
writers. One theory, advanced by Francis Parkman, is that the 
Iroquois were inherently possessed of an “insensate fury” and a 
“homicidal frenzy.” A second theory, advanced by Lewis H. Mor- 
gan who used Cadwallader Colden “liberally as a background,” is 
that the Iroquois derived their strength from their superior politi- 
cal organization. “The League of the Iroquois, produced by a 
superior Iroquois intellect, rendered the five Nations invincible.” 
And their motive for exterminating their enemies was the desire 
to establish universal intertribal peace. The third theory, advanced 
by Frederick Jackson Turner and others of his school, is that the 
Iroquois were able to give expression to their “natural passion for 
conquest and butchery” because they were well armed by a greedy 
Dutch West India Company. 

Professor Hunt shows, however, that the League of the Iro- 
quois was no more effective than the loose Powhatanic or Cherokee 
leagues, the Algonquin confederacy, or the Choctaw republic. In 
fact, there never existed political unity among the Five Nations. 
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No ambassador ever was able to speak for all the tribes. The 
Onondagas made treaties of peace with enemies of the Mohawks 
and the Mohawks refused to aid the Senecas and Cayugas against 
the Susquehannahs. Indeed, it was very seldom that the five tribes 
joined with each other to fight a common enemy. 

In answer to the Turner theory, Professor Hunt shows that 
it was contrary to the policy of the Dutch West India Company 
to sell guns to any Indians. As a matter of fact, ten years after 
Fort Nassau was established the Iroquois “not only had no fire- 
arms but even feared them excessively.” On the other hand, the 
French policy was to sell firearms to all converted Indians. In 
fact, the French used trade in arms and other goods as the hand- 
maid of religion. And William Bradford in his Plimouth Planta- 
tion blamed especially the French for supplying the Indians with 
arms. 

Nor were the Iroquois merely possessed of an insensate fury. 
Nicholas Perrot, one of the greatest of the French woods-rovers, 
wrote that “although ambition and vengeance are two passions 
which imperiously possess the minds of the savages, self-interest 
carries them still further, and has more ascendancy over them.” 
Also, as Professor Hunt points out, “trader fought trader and 
hunter fought hunter, but trader and hunter never fought each 
other.” 

The author believes, therefore, that the wars of the Iroquois 
were the results of their efforts to control the fur trade. By 1640 
New York state had been depleted of fur-bearing animals and the 
Iroquois were compelled to fight for control of the northern and 
western fur trade or perish. 

This reviewer believes that Professor Hunt, in his judicious 
use of source material and in his logical interpretation of acces- 
sible facts, has arrived at a conclusion that justifies his thesis. He 
has made a real contribution to the history of the American In- 
dians. The book is well documented, contains three appendices, an 
extensive bibliography, a brief critical analysis of the chief sources, 
and an adequate index. The author writes with ease and, although 
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the nature of his study demands a didactic rather than a narrative 
style, he has produced an unusually readable book. 


EuGENE O. Porter. 


Squawtown: My Boyhood among the Last Miami Indians. By 
R. H. Hall. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 


209p. $2.50.) 


This is the story of a small boy who went with his parents to 
live on an Indian reservation in Indiana. 

Before the “Great Trek” of 1841, when there was agitation 
to segregate the Indians west of the Mississippi River, Chief 
Francis Godfrey of the Miamis used his influence with government 
officials to effect a compromise. The Godfreys, their relatives, and 
their close friends which included a few Potawatomis, about three 
hundred in all, were allowed to remain in Indiana. They were 
given a reservation, later called “Squawtown,” of three thousand 
acres located about three miles south of Peru in the fork of the 
Wabash and Mississinewa rivers. The Indians were also allotted 
an annual pension of fifty dollars each for two generations. When 
Chief Godfrey died in 1859 he was succeeded by his son Gabriel 
who proved himself a careful guardian of his people. He encour- 
aged white men to come to the reservation to teach the Indians 
farming. To pay the white men for their trouble Chief Gabriel 
granted them a generous tract of land free of rent. 

The Hall family moved to the reservation in 1875 and re- 
mained there for several years. This book is an effort to recap- 
ture the impressions those years made upon young Hall. His story 
is of experiences that any boy might have in school, on the play- 
ground, and in the fields. Perhaps the adult reader would have 
preferred a more serious study of the customs, superstitions, and 
every-day life of the Indians; but to have written of these things 
the author would have lost the boy’s point of view. Mr. Hall does 
make some interesting comments however. He writes that “there 
is very little difference fundamentally between them and the 
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whites.” They are “less talkative and are socially timid in a mixed 
or white environment, but . . . their inferiority complex is 
probably no greater than that in the lower stratum of white society 
when the whites of that class are thrown with their social su- 
periors.” 

The experiment to train the Indians to be self-sufficient was 
a failure. The author believes that the annual pension destroyed 
their initiative and morale. They were not interested in farming 
and could not learn to bind wheat or oats so that the sheaf would 
hold. They were “either lazy or too inherently proud to do man- 
ual labor.” 

This book is well written and has an unusual charm that ap- 
peals both to adults and children. Its value lies in the fact that it 
has saved for posterity a picture of the little Miami reservation 
which has disappeared because of white aggressiveness and the 
death of the Indians. 

EuGENE O. Porter. 
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THE POSSIBLE CULTURAL AFFILIATION OF 
FLINT DISK CACHES 





By H. Hotmes EL is 





Over a period of some seventy-five years archeological pub- 
lications have carried occasional references to finds of unused vir- 
cular or ovoid, flat, roughly-chipped blanks of flint buried in what 
have been termed “ceremonial” or “storage” caches. The Lithic 
Laboratory for the Eastern United States at the Museum of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society has been able 
to locate, by means of an examination of the literature, coupled 
with field work, correspondence, and the generous cooperation of 
various individuals and institutions throughout the area, sixty- 
three of these cache finds, fifteen of them previously unreported.* 
It is intended here to point out the possible cultural affiliation, 
namely Hopewellian, to which these finds may be assigned. 

The logical starting point, in view of the fact that it was 
the earliest, and, to date, the largest reported find, is with the 
cache originally discovered by Ephraim G. Squier and Edwin 
H. Davis at Clark’s Works, now known as the Hopewell Mound 
Group, in Ross County, Ohio. 

Squier and Davis reported **t that one of the mounds 
has two sand strata; but instead of an altar, there are two layers of disks 
chipped out of hornstone, some nearly round, others in the form of spear- 
heads. They are of various sizes, but are for the most part about six inches 
long, by four wide, and three-quarters of an inch or an inch in thickness. 
They were placed side by side, a little reclining and one layer resting im- 
mediately on the other. Out of an excavation six feet long by four wide, 
not far from six hundred were thrown. 

In 1891, W. K. Moorehead re-dug this mound, which he 
called Mound No. 2, for the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Moorehead actually removed 7,232 disks (Plate I, Figs. 1-2.), but 


*A summary covering each of the previously unreported finds will be found 
appended hereto. - — 
t Arabic numerals refer to corresponding numerals in the bibliography appended. 
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including those removed by Squier and Davis and those collected 
by others in the immediate vicinity the number is brought up to 
8,185. Dr. Moorehead,’* however, refutes the earlier report of the 
position of the disks in the mound and asserts that he 

found the disks lying in little pockets or bunches of twelve to fifteen each 
with layers of sand around each mass. The deposits covered an area, nearly 
circular in form, of twenty-two feet by twenty-six feet. The builders of the 
structure had apparently carried in their hands and arms all the disks they 
could transport readily and deposited them upon the same level, while others 
of their friends poured sand between and over each man’s deposit. Having 
completed so much of the mound, a second series of deposits was made 
exactly like the first. 


The final excavation of Hopewell Mound No. 2 was under- 
taken by H. C. Shetrone in 1922-25. Shetrone,”* completely 
uncovering the site, found five burials accompanied by many arti- 
facts, a crematory basin, and “a number of perfect and broken 
disks—perhaps a hundred in all.’”’ Thus the total number of disks 
obtained from the site is approximately 8,285. The material from 
which the disks were fashioned will be considered later in the 
discussion. For the position of the specimens in the mound, it 
seems most logical to accept Moorehead’s account, since he directed 
the uncovering of the main body of the disks. 

In 1894, Dr. J. F. Snyder?® excavated Mound No. 1 of the 
Baehr Group, on the west side of the Illinois River, thirteen 
miles below Beardstown, and opposite the mouth of Indian Creek. 
At the base of the mound was an oval of clay on which 
was a mass of black hornstone implements, that apparently had been thrown 
down in lots of 6 to 20, with sand over and between each lot, as though to 
isolate them from each other. This deposit of 6,199 flints was covered with 
a stratum of clay, 10 inches in thickness; and on this a fire had been main- 
tained for some time, in which a few bodies, or skeletons, had been cre- 
mated. . . . The flints forming the nucleus of this mound are very... 
rudely fashioned ; some are quite neatly finished, but the greater part of them 
are only chipped and ill-shaped. The pattern to which they were aimed is 
the mulberry leaf, pointed at one end and round at the other. . .. The material 
from which they were wrought is glossy, black hornstone, occurring in 
nodules, not yet found anywhere in this state... . In dimensions they will 
average 7 inches in length by 4 in width; nearly an inch thick in the middle 
and chipped to an edge all around. 
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These specimens (Plate I, Fig. 3.), except for a few, do not 
conform in size or shape to the general type found in Hopewell 
Mound No. 2, although they do seem to be unused blanks. 


Gerald Fowke ™ in 1905 working for the Missouri Historical 
Society, excavated Mound No. 1 of the Montezuma Group, on the 
farm of N. D. McEvers, west and south of Montezuma, Pike 
County, Illinois. 


Twenty-two feet down [in the mound] was encountered decayed wood 
and bark several inches in thickness. Under this layer was a burial cist or 
crib 15 feet from north to south, 7 feet east to west, and 20 inches high. 
... The bottom of the cist was a layer of bark which had been placed on 
the original surface. On this as a floor, covering nearly the entire space 
enclosed, rested 1,197 chipped leaf-shaped blades, three and one-half to six 
inches long, three to four and one-half inches in breath. .. . Most of them 
are white or nearly so; some are red or pink, others a mingling of white, 
black and red, in varying proportions. .. . Not a single concretionary for- 
mation exists in the entire lot, the material being the chert so abundant in 
this geological formation, or stone of the same nature from other localities. 
The disks described above seem to be of the same shape and size 
as those found in the Havana Group, noted hereinafter. 

Moorehead ?* calls attention to the find of disks (Plate I, 
Fig. 5.) in Mound No. 6 of the Havana Group at Havana, Mason 


County, Illinois, on the land of Mrs. Anna Neteler: 


A total of one hundred and thirty-seven large flint disks were found 

in Mound No. 6. They occurred in five distinct groups; all of which were 
associated with burials with the exception of one. All the disks were on 
a single level approximately two feet from the surface of the mound.” 
Of this same group R. G. Morgan and J. B. Griffin’® mention that 
the disks from Mound No. 6 seem to be quite similar to those found in the 
various Illinois sites and to those from the Hopewell Mound Group in Ohio. 
They are made of a blue-gray nodular flint which may have come from the 
well-known Wyandotte quarries in southern Indiana or from similar deposits 
located in Kentucky and Tennessee. . 


The four caches mentioned up to this point, Hopewell, Baehr, 
Montezuma, and Havana, are the only ones, out of sixty-three 
finds, that can be said to be unquestionably Hopewellian. It has 
been pointed out that the disks from all of these caches are similar 
in shape and size, except for a part of the Baehr specimens. 
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The blanks from the Hopewell and Havana groups were very 
probably made from the nodular flint occurring in Harrison 
County, Indiana.* This flint has several distinctive characteristics 
which facilitate a megascopic identification. Its color is blue-gray 
to black on a freshly exposed surface, becoming lighter gray 
on weathering; the outside of a nodule is covered with a whitish 
crust of weathered flint, known as tripoli, and this crust is often 
apparent on the artifacts; the flint is fine-grained, glossy, and very 
homogeneous; and in the majority of cases concentric bands or 
rings may be discerned which serve to distinguish the material 
from bedded flint. The same horizon of flint nodules appearing 
in Harrison County, Indiana, is exposed in Crawford County, In- 
diana, in the Wyandotte Caves, but it is absurd to believe that 
the aborigines would spend much time and effort in extracting 
nodules from solid limestone, when similar nodules occur in a 
red clay, entirely exposed, a few miles away. Fowke describes 
the Montezuma find as being of local material and, although these 
specimens have not been examined, Fowke’s analysis is probably 
correct. Examination of the Baehr material has not disclosed its 
origin, but it can be said with some assurance that it did not 
originate in Harrison County, Indiana. Thus there are, out of 
15,818 Hopewellian disks, 8,422 made from Harrison County, 
Indiana, flint and 7,396 made from other materials. Examination 
of the records of sixty-three caches gives us a total of 23,799 
disks found. Of these 66.4% are known Hopewell specimens, 
and 35.3% are made from the Indiana flint. 


There are also a few finds which, having indications of being 
Hopewellian, will be considered in some detail. Snyder* re- 
ported a deposit of disks found in Frederickville (now Fred- 
erick), Schuyler County, Illinois, in 1860. 


3,500 of the unique implements . . . had been buried about five feet 
below the surface of the hillside, laid together on edge, side by side in long 
rows, forming a single layer of unknown extent. The stone of which these 
disks are made is a dark, glossy hornstone, undistinguishable from the disks 


tIt may be noted that in 1988 the author found a broken disk on a workshop 
site in western Harrison County, Indiana. 

§ The Lithic Laboratory hopes at some future time to make a careful micro 
scopic examination of this flint to supplement the present study. 
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of the sacrificial mound in Ohio, and, like that deposit, these Frederickville 
flints had been buried without having been used. 


Snyder** also describes the Beardstown, Cass County, IIli- 
nois, cache which was located in 1872. Here approximately 1,500 
disks (Plate I, Fig. 4.) were secured 
about 300 yards up the bank of the stream from [a] large mound. An 
excavation about 5 feet deep had been made through the sand to the drift 
clay, and, instead of being placed on edge, as in the two other deposits [i. e. 
Hopewell and Frederickville], a layer of the disks had been placed flat on 
the clay, with points up stream, and overlapping each other as shingles are 
arranged on a roof. Over the first layer of flints was a stratum of clay 2 
inches in thickness; then another layer of flints was arranged as the first, 
over which was spread another 2-inch stratum of clay, and so on, until the 
deposit comprised five series or layers of flints, when the whole was covered 
with sand. . . . The flints from this lot are identical in material, color, 
style of execution, and general outline and dimensions with those I have 
seen from the deposits at Frederickville and Clark’s Works [Hopewell 
Group] in Ohio. None of these bore any marks of wear or use. 


J. Gilbert McAllister’? in 1932 recorded a cache of disks 
which were plowed up on the farm of Albert Weise in Porter 
County, Indiana. The cache was two hundred and twenty-five 
feet slightly north of west of the Weise Mound, a Hopewellian 
mound. 

Twenty-four of these blades were found buried side by side at a 
depth of approximately one-half foot. They average about 5.75 by 3.75 
inches and were .38 inch thick. The flint . . . is dark in color and fine 
grained. They appear to be somewhat similar to the “ceremonial disks” 
found by Moorehead and Shetrone [Hopewell Group]. 

Now considering the three possibilities described above, it 
is apparent that in all three cases the disks are pictured as being 
of the same shape, size, and material as those from Hopewell 
Mound No. 2. In addition, for the Weise find there is a definite 
Hopewell affinity with the near-by mound; the mound at Beards- 
town was noted by Snyder as being one of the largest and finest 
mounds in Illinois before it was graded down. The position in 
situ of the Frederickville find is reminiscent of the Hopewell. 
If, on the basis of these similarities, these last three caches were 
included in the Hopewellian group, then of all the disks found 
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in sixty-three caches, these seven would represent 87.5% of the 
total, and 56.5% of the total are of Harrison County flint. 


Considering the remaining fifty-six caches as a group, it has 
been found that fourteen, representing 807 disks, were manufac- 
tured from what is probably Harrison County flint. Including 
these fourteen finds with the Harrison County blanks from Hope- 
well, Havana, Beardstown, Frederickville, and the Weise farm, 
it is found that 59.9% of the total 23,799 disks located to date are 
of Harrison County, Indiana, flint. This leaves forty-two caches 
which may or may not be made from this unique material. The 
specimens are difficult to locate and even more difficult to obtain 
for examination, particularly when they are in private collections. 


With regard to the foregoing data it may now be said that 
the preponderance of disks located to date are Hopewellian 
(66.4%), with good basis for placing them even higher (87.5%). 
The strictly Hopewellian disks made from Harrison County flint 
make a fairly good showing by themselves (35.3%), but com- 
bined with the other three finds for which there seems to be sat- 
isfactory proof of affiliation, the percentage is boosted to over 
half of the total finds (56.5%). 

If, with the last named figure are included the other four- 
teen caches with disks apparently made of Harrison County flint, 
the percentage is slightly raised (59.9%). 

In conclusion the facts may be summarized: there are no 
records of disks found in any cultural affiliation aside from the 
Hopewellian ; the majority of the disks are positively known to be 
Hopewellian; and the majority of the disks were manufactured 
exclusively from Devonian flint nodules exposed in stream cuts, 
bedded in a leached limestone red clay, in the western half of 
Harrison County, Indiana. In view of the evidence presented 
it is a simple step to the conclusion that there is a probable Hope- 
well indication in every cache of flint disks of the type discussed 
in this paper. Bearing this in mind, the archeologist, by a careful 
examination of the locale and conditions of all future discoveries 
of similar artifacts, might find ample cultural evidence of abo- 
riginal occupation by Hopewellian peoples. 
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Disk Caches Previously Unreported. 

ILLINOIS 

Location: Franklin County northeast of Benton in west % of NW% 
of SW% section 29, T.5, R.3 E. Reported by: Irvin Peithman; cache 
found by D. E. Bain in 1912. Number: 111. Position in situ: Stacked 
flat in a pile about 18 inches in diameter, 10 inches below surface. Shape: 
Leaf-shaped. Material: Union County, Illinois, nodular flint. Collection 
of: Dr. Gore, Benton, Illinois; Lithic Laboratory (Cat. No. 1784). 

Location: Jackson County, near Carbondale, NW% of SW% section 
12, Markanda Township, T.10 S., R.1 W., on John Holiday farm, now the 
Frost farm. Reported by: J. D. Middleton and Irvin Peithman; found 
by Al Deck in 1898. Number: 46. Position in situ: Buried in a circular 
pile with one lapped over another. Size: Average 4 by 6 inches. Shape: 
Circular to ovoid. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, flint. Collection 
of: U. S. National Museum (Cat. No. 88505); Lithic Laboratory (Cat. 
No. 1665); Irvin Peithman, Carbondale, Illinois. 


INDIANA 


Location: Clark County, Monroe Township on John S. Scholl farm. 
Reported by: J. L. Scholl. Number: 113. Position im situ: In group 
forming a circle, flat side down. Size: Range from llcm. to 16cm. in 
length, 5cm. to 1lcm. in width. Shape: Roughly oval. Material: Harrison 
County, Indiana, flint. Collection of: Indiana Historical Society (Cat. 
No. 119/463) ; on loan to Lithic Laboratory. 

Location: Clark County, one mile directly south of Henryville. Re- 
ported by: D. E. Lewellen. Number: 60. Position im situ: In cache 
buried at base of tree, stump blasting exposed the specimens. Size: 3 to 4 
inches in diameter. Shape: Circular. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, 
flint. Collection of: Indiana State Museum, Thomas W. Freeman col- 
lection. 

Location: Decatur County. Reported by: Glenn A. Black; found in 
1905. Number: 7. Position in situ: Cache. Size: Average 15cm. in 
length. Shape: Roughly circular. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, 
flint. Collection of: Indiana Historical Society (Cat. No. 14/313); on 
loan to Lithic Laboratory. 

Location: Decatur County. Reported by: Glenn A. Black; found in 
1890. Number: 35. Position in situ: Cache. Size: Average size 10cm. 
in length. Shape: Oval to hyperelliptical. Material: Harrison County, 
Indiana, flint. Collection of: Indiana Historical Society (Cat. No. 14/312) ; 
on loan to Lithic Laboratory. 

Location: Jackson County. Reported by: N. C. Nelson; find made 
by W. H. Levette. Number: 140. Shape: Leaf-shaped. Material: Flint. 
Collection of : American Museum of Natural History (Cat. No. T/1359- 
1361). 
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Location: Jefferson County, Hiram Foster farm, NE% section 15, 
T.4 N., R.9 E., near Madison. Reported by: Glen Culbertson; find made 
in 1922. Number: 90. Size: 5 to 10 inches, 3 to 6 inches wide. Shape: 
Leaf-shaped. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, flint. Collection of: 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana(?). 

Location: St. Joseph County, Lincoln Township. Number: 4. Posi- 
tion in situ: Cache. Size: 5 to 6% inches long, 3 to 4 inches wide. Shape: 
Leaf-shaped. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, flint. Collection of: 
Northern Indiana Historical Society, South Bend, R. T. Miller and Schuell 
collections. 

Location: Shelby County. Reported by: Glenn A. Black; find made 
in 1901. Number: 13. Position im situ: Cache. Size: Average 12cm. 
in length. Shape: Range from ovates to hyperellipticals. Material: Har- 
rison County, Indiana, flint. Collection of: Indiana Historical Society (Cat. 
No. 14/314) ; on loan to Lithic Laboratory. 

Location: Washington County, one mile west of Pekin. Number: 35. 
Position in situ: Standing in three rows in undisturbed soil. Size: A trifle 
smaller on average than the Hopewell Mound disks. Shape: Leaf-shaped, 
pointed at one end, rounded at other. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, 
flint. Collection of: Milwaukee Public Museum, on exhibit. 

Location: Washington County. Reported by: Glenn A. Black; 
found on Blue River Spring in 1883. Number: 77. Position im situ: 
Cache. Size: Range from 11 to licm. long, 6.5 to 10.5cm. wide. Shape: 
Leaf-shaped. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, flint. Collection of: In- 
diana Historical Society (Cat. No. 119/462); on loan to Lithic Laboratory. 

Location: Washington County, Polk Township, 4 mile north of River 
Road up Peeler Creek at north end of field on Fred Fitzpatrick farm. 
Reported by: Oscar Sifers who found them about 40 years ago. Number: 
30 or more. Position in situ: Stacked up overlapping in a circle as big 
as a 10 gallon bucket. Size: Roughly the same shape and size as a man’s 
hand. Material: Harrison County, Indiana, flint(?). 

Location: Washington County, Pierce Township, on south edge of 
corporation limits of New Pekin, near Blue River. Reported by: Alfred 
Johnson; plowed up by Jesse Schamel. Number: 62. Position im situ: 
Some placed vertically with points down and close together; these were 
flanked by others forming a border; while a few others stuck out at right 
angles to those bordering, giving a sun effect. Size: 5 to 6 inches long, 
3 to 4 inches wide. Shape: Leaf-shaped. Material: Harrison County, 
Indiana, flint. Collection of: Alfred Johnson, Pekin, Indiana. 
MICHIGAN 

Location: Branch County, at Lake of the Woods. Reported by: Nels 
C. Nelson. Number: 63. Position im situ: Cache. Size: Large chipped 
blades. Material: Flint. Collection of: American Museum of Natural 
History (Cat. No. 20.1/6600-63). 
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Plate I. 
Typical Flint Disks. Fig. 1 and 2, Hopewell Mound Group, Ohio; Fig. 


» . 


3, Baehr Group, Illinois; Fig. 4, Beardstown, Illinois; Fig. 5, 
Havana Group, Illinois. Scale 1/3. 








Plate II. 
Representative “eccentrics” from the collection of Alfred Reed, Jr. Figs. 
| to 11 show typical forms; Figs. 12 and 13 exhibit old blade surfaces; and 
Figs. 14 and 15 show the presence of a foreign black substance along the 
edges, and occasionally, as in Fig. 14, over the surface of the blades. 
Scale: Point 12 is 2 13/16 inches long, natural size. 

















A STUDY OF THE OKLAHOMA ECCENTRIC FLINTS 





By H. Hotmes EL is* 





Since March, 1936, when they were first called to the at- 
tention of the general public,’t the Oklahoma eccentric flints have 
presented a puzzling archxological phenomenon. Dr. Forrest E. 
Clements,’ collaborating with Mr. Alfred Reed, Jr., wrote the 
only satisfactory account of the find and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, but due to lack of time and facilities he was unable 
to carry out a detailed analysis of the specimens themselves. In 
June, 1939, the Lithic Laboratory for the Eastern United States at 
the Museum of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, at the request of Dr. Clements, began this analysis, the 
results of which are embodied in the present paper. 

Before these results are presented, the history of the find 
itself should be reviewed briefly. In the summer of 1921, Mack 
Tussinger, a half-breed Indian, is said to have uncovered a cache 
of some 3,500 perfect and a number of broken, very intricately 
notched flint specimens. The cache was in a mound in the 
northern part of Delaware County, Oklahoma, on the north side 
of the Elk River about six miles above its junction with the 
Grand River. Tussinger claims to have sorted the specimens 
according to size and re-buried them in his yard. During the next 
few years about 800 of the smaller ones were sold to Dr. W. C. 
Barnard, a collector in Seneca, Missouri. Some were also sold by 
Tussinger to Tom Fleetwood of Wyandotte, Oklahoma. In 
1931, Tussinger, seeking a wider market for his material, began 
to dispose of his remaining specimens through J. A. Robertson 
who operates a gasoline station and roadside stand near Baxter 
Springs, Kansas. After Robertson’s appearance on the scene the 


_ *The author is deeply indebted to H. C. Shetrone and R. G. Morgan for the 
assistance which they rendered during the course of this study. | ; 
The arabic numerals refer to corresponding numerals in the bibliography 
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points, which were sold originally for as little as twenty-five cents 
apiece, jumped decidedly in price; some were reported to have 
brought as much as fifty dollars. 

Evidence seems to indicate that the first specimens sold were 
small, relatively simple, and all made from local material from the 
Peoria, Oklahoma, quarries. As has been mentioned the first 
points also sold for a low price. The later points were larger, 
more complex, of a wide variety of flint, and much higher in 
price. 

In the fall of 1936 the Oklahoma State Archeological So- 
ciety became interested in the supposed find and members were 
taken to the site by Tussinger and Robertson. At this time a 
partial re-examination of the mound was undertaken and several 
eccentric points were found, but it could not be definitely ascer- 
tained that the artifacts were in situ. In 1937 the site was com- 
pletely excavated by the University of Oklahoma, Department of 
Anthropology, and six additional eccentrics were found. Projec- 
tile points and scrapers of recent Plains type were also present in 
the mound and “while the disturbed nature of the site made a 
definite conclusion impossible, it seemed likely that the Plains 
material underlaid the original level of the eccentrics.” ? 

It is interesting and somewhat confusing to note that a single 
eccentric point of fine workmanship and striking similarity to 
those from the Tussinger cache was found by the University of 
Oklahoma field party while screening a pot-hunter’s dump at the 
Spiro Mound on the Arkansas River in Le Flore County, Okla- 
homa, 150 miles south of the Delaware County find. To add to 
the confusion a collector from Fort Smith, Arkansas, claims to 
have found eleven such eccentrics accompanying a double burial 
in the Spiro Mound prior to the complete excavation by the 
University of Oklahoma. Two ear-spools and a stone pipe were 
also said to have been with the burials. While it is difficult to 
imagine how these twelve points arrived at Spiro, it is more diffi- 
cult to imagine that only twelve were buried in the great Temple 
Mound while 3,500 or more were apparently buried intrusively in 
an almost imperceptible mound far to the north. 

With this recounting of the circumstances connected with 
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the discovery of the eccentric cache, attention is turned to the 
Laboratory investigation of the actual specimens. Through Dr. 
Clements over two hundred of the eccentrics from the large col- 
lection of Alfred Reed, Jr., were placed at the disposal of the 
Laboratory. In addition the collections of Fred Ulrich of Galena, 
Kansas, and others were superficially examined. Over a thousand 
eccentrics were handled and an additional fifteen hundred scruti- 
nized by means of photographs. 

The two hundred representative specimens selected from the 
Reed collection were subjected to a detailed analysis, mega- 
scopically, microscopically, and chemically. In the study the fol- 
lowing factors were taken into consideration: the typological rela- 
tionship of the specimens to known aboriginal patterns; their 
similarity in flaking to a comparative series of artifacts of estab- 
lished antiquity ; and the evidence of patination or discoloration 
attributable to age. 

The Oklahoma flints do not conform to any known pattern 
within the area of their occurrence. In fact, the only suggestion 
of an analogy inheres in the eccentric flint and obsidian objects 
from Central America reported by Thomas W. F. Gann,® T. A. 
Joyce,> J. Alden Mason,® and others. The Central American 
specimens have been found in large quantities in the southern part 
of the Maya lowland region on sites of the Old Empire. They 
usually occur in pottery vessels buried beneath stelz, altars, and 
the floors of temples. Through the courtesy of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, the Laboratory was afforded the oppor- 
tunity of examining a number of flint eccentrics from Piedras 
Negras, Guatemala. Most of the Guatamalan flints were very 
heavily patinated with a crust of tripolite covering the entire 
specimen. The shape varies greatly and does not seem to follow 
any set pattern and, on the average, they appear to be larger than 
the Oklahoma eccentrics. As to pattern, the Oklahoma flints 
(Plate II.), with some exceptions, represent modifications of the 
typical pointed-oval and lanceolate blades and projectile points, 
the majority being bilaterally symmetrical. The Oklahoma speci- 
mens which do not conform to the general type may represent 
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those accidentally broken in the process of manufacture, thus 
necessitating a modification of the form originally intended. 

On the whole, on the basis of conformity to pattern, the 
Oklahoma specimens suggest present-day ingenuity rather than 
primitive conception and execution. It must be obvious to all who 
are interested in archeological frauds that, aside from actual 
copying, the perpetrator usually betrays himself by exaggeration 
and by failure to grasp the simplicity and restraint of the primi- 
tive artisan. 

The second consideration was the similarity in flaking of the 
Oklahoma eccentrics to a comparative series of known aboriginal 
artifacts. Aside from the intricate notching, the chipping ap- 
proximates in quality that of the average artifact of established 
antiquity. While the craftsman was skilled in removing minute 
chips from very thin edges without breaking the specimens, he 
was not faced with the necessity of removing long regular flakes 
across the face of the points. By the use of aboriginal blades, 
the difficult task of preliminary thinning and shaping also was 
avoided. 

Minute scale-like flakes loosely adhering to the surface were 
observed on 96.9% of the artifacts examined. These scales of 
flint are typical of freshly chipped blades, but ordinary handling, 
use or cache burial removes most or all of these tiny fragments. 
As a check, a comparison was made with several documented 
caches of typical Ohio flint blades. This study showed that while 
such scale-like flakes were present on the Ohio artifacts the fre- 
quency of their occurrence was extremely small. This fact tends 
to indicate that the Oklahoma eccentric points are of recent man- 
ufacture. 


The evidence also shows that the Oklahoma flints were re- 
chipped from aboriginal blades. 94.8% of the specimens ex- 
amined showed an old blade surface (Plate II, Figs. 12-13.) ; the 
remaining 5.2% had been completely re-chipped so that it was im- 
possible to tell with certainty that they were made from old blades. 
The fact that Tussinger, who is not an archeological collector, has 
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been purchasing aboriginal flint blades in Illinois and Arkansas,* 
makes the presence of old blade ‘surfaces particularly significant.® 

The third consideration is the evidence of patination or dis- 
coloration attributable to age. There are several factors to be 
considered in this category which furnish damaging evidence to 
the supposition that the specimens are prehistoric. Most signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is the fact that in most instances extreme edges or 
margins, where evidences of recent chipping would be most ob- 
vious, have been treated with a dark substance utterly distinct 
from anything pertaining to accredited specimens. (Plate II, 
Figs. 14-15.). The rapid loss of color with the application of a 
Bunsen flame and the partial dissolution in an acetone solvent leads 
to the conclusion that the material is organic, probably a glue, 
resin, or similar substance. Owing to the relatively small quanti- 
ties of this substance, precise chemical determinations are beyond 
the means of the Laboratory at the present time. In view of the 
admitted skill of the fabricators it is surprising that so obvious a 
blunder should have been made. 

In direct contrast to the discoloration mentioned above is 
the fact that there is an utter absence of the natural stain or dis- 
coloration within the minute fractures and beneath the flake stubs 
resulting from the re-chipping. Such stain or discoloration, its 
intensity depending on the type of soil in which the specimens 
have reposed, is characteristic of all old flint specimens. There 
are no patinated areas on the Oklahoma artifacts except on the 
previously mentioned old blade surfaces. 

During the course of this study an attempt was made to 
check up on the total number of eccentric points in the possession 
of collectors with the idea of comparing this figure with the num- 
ber supposed to have been found in the original cache. Approxi- 
mately three thousand points were located, distributed in private 
collections from Concord, California, to Newark, New Jersey. 
This figure does not include those points which still may be in 
Tussinger’s hands. Since eccentric points have been sold to 
tourists for the past nine or more years it is reasonable to as- 
sume that several hundred are in the hands of small collectors 


¢ Notes in possession of the Lithic Laboratory. 
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and dealers. With these facts in mind the opinion might be 
ventured that further search would reveal more specimens in the 
hands of collectors than were reported for the original cache. 
In this connection it may be noted that certain dealers in Kansas 
have been making eccentrics and Mr. Robertson took occasion 
to show the author two “faked” eccentrics which he claimed to 
have purchased from a dealer in Arkansas. Robertson, at this 
time, pointed out that the so-called “fakes” showed fresh chip- 
ping along the edges and did not have the dark stain “from age” 
along the margins of the points. However, it is not likely that 
any great numbers are being derived from other sources and 
it is difficult to believe that the intricate notching of the Tussinger 
specimens could be readily duplicated by other fabricators. 

In summary the evidence brought out in this paper may be 
briefly reviewed: The eccentric points do not conform to any 
known pattern; the flaking, aside from the intricate notching, is 
not exceptional ; and loosely adhering flakes as well as the absence 
of stain ordinarily found under flake stubs indicate a recent origin. 
In view of the evidence presented and the very questionable cir- 
cumstances surrounding the find, the Lithic Laboratory con- 
cludes that the so-called “eccentric flints” of Oklahoma are of 
modern manufacture, re-chipped from blades of aboriginal origin, 
and intentionally discolored with some substance to give the 
edges an appearance of antiquity. 
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ATTEMPTS TO PRESERVE NATIONAL CULTURES 
IN CLEVELAND 


By WELLINGTON G. ForDYCE 


Historically the social activities of the foreign born in Cleve- 
land present a somewhat confused picture. Certain of their ac- 
tivities represent an attempt to preserve their native culture. Some 
of these have the active support of native Americans for the 
purpose of exploiting the wealth of culture represented in the 
various nationality groups in the city. A second purpose of this 
American support has been to speed and to ease the process of 
assimilation and naturalization through an understanding of the 
immigrant’s background. An overview of the history of immi- 
grants in Cleveland during the past half century shows the inter- 
weaving of these motives. 

Five factors have dominated this phase of Cleveland’s his- 
tory. The first of these is the part played by the actual foreign 
colonies themselves. This has been discussed in a previous 
article.1 The other elements working for the purposes discussed, 
are the foreign language press, immigrant schools, immigrant in- 
stitutions and societies, and certain folk festivals and celebrations. 

Cleveland has supported a varied foreign language press. 
Since 1900 there have been between one hundred and one hun- 
dred fifty foreign-language newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the city. There have been dailies, weeklies, triweeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterly publications. Humor, local and foreign 
politics, religion, and society have been their themes. The num- 
ber has fluctuated a good deal. In 1927 twenty foreign publica- 
tions were listed in Cleveland.2, Many small publications have 
been founded, but the majority of them have lasted only a short 
time. Those which have been most successful and influential 


sad 1Wellington G. Fordyce, “Immigrant Colonies in ovine, ” Ohio State 
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have been those published for the larger immigrant groups. Resi- 
dence and his employment have given the immigrant an interest 
in American customs, ideas, and events. It has been the function 
of the foreign press to communicate news, and thus initiate the 
immigrant reader into the American environment and to translate 
to him American ways and ideals.* In 1929 there survived in 
Cleveland some twenty-five foreign publications. Of these, eight 
were German, seven of them being religious or society publica- 
tions, three were Czech, four Polish, two Italian, three Hungarian, 
two Rumanian, and one Lithuanian.* 

One of the oldest publications in Cleveland is the Waechter 
und Anzieger. It was founded in 1852 as the Waechter am Erie 
by Louis Ritter and Jacob Mueller. August Thieme, its first 
editor, had fled from Germany after the Revolution of 1848. It 
was first published as a weekly, but in 1871 was taken over by 
Henry Gentz and issued as a triweekly independent. The follow- 
ing year it was taken over by a stock company and made a daily. 
The paper’s early political sympathies under this organization were 
Republican. Henry Gentz founded a second German paper, a 
weekly, in 1885.° 

The early editors of the German papers were usually liberals, 
who had come to America when attempted Revolution failed. 
From 1900 to 1914 a number of the editors were former officers 
in the German army. Most of this new group of editors were 
unnaturalized and extremely nationalistic. Von Noske, the editor 
of the Waechter und Anzeciger in 1914 was of this class. The 
owners, because of this, thought it better to employ new editors 
who would not be offensive to American public opinion.” 

In 1924 the Waechter und Anszeiger passed into the hands of 
Dr. Andrew Cserna, a Hungarian, who also controlled the leading 
Hungarian daily, the Szabadsag. In 1928 the syndicate which had 
been organized to control these papers, the Consolidated Publish- 
ing Company, added to its chain the Pittsburgh Volksblatt. The 
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president of the Consolidated Publishing Company was William 
Hopkins, son of a Welsh immigrant, and one of the members 
of the board of directors was Morris Bernon, former member of 
the Board of Elections, of Hungarian-Jewish ancestry. This last 
phase in the history of the Waechter und Anzeiger is a bow to 
American corporation practices, a strange fate for a once power- 
ful liberal German paper. 

The most important Hungarian paper has been the Szabadsag. 
It was founded as a weekly in 1880 by E. T. Kohanyi. Kohanyi 
came from that class of Hungarian gentry which was landless and 
untitled. Members of his staff came from this same group of Hun- 
garians, which as a class has been extremely conservative and 
chauvinistic. Kohanyi was without capital when he arrived in 
Cleveland, but persuaded Louis Black and Theodore Kundtz to 
purchase stock in the paper. After a short time Kohanyi moved 
the paper to New York, but there it was unsuccessful, and he 
brought it back to Cleveland.* In 1906 the Szabadsag absorbed 
several competitors. One of them, the Magyar Napilap, was sup- 
posed to have some four thousand subscribers. Mrs. Kohanyi 
succeeded her husband after his death, which occurred just before 
the war. Dr. Andrew Cserna, formerly a lawyer and banker 
in Hungary, later married Mrs. Kohanyi and took over the editor- 
ship of the paper. How the Szabadsag passed into the control of 
a syndicate which also held the Waechter und Anzeiger, has al- 
ready been described. 

Dr. Arthur Winter published a weekly paper called Otthon, 
but disposed of it to a Chicago publisher just prior to the war. 
George Kemeny founded a daily which was transferred to Detroit 
in 1916. John Biro, a former editor of Szabadsag, founded Kepes 
Vilaglap, an illustrated paper. Its circulation jumped to 8,000 in 
seven months, and it was then sold to a New York Hungarian 
daily. In 1933 five Hungarian papers still existed. Two were 
dailies, the Szabadsag and Uj Elore, the latter being a communist 


*Ibid., 347. 
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organ. The other three were weeklies, one being a religious pub- 
lication, and the other two being smaller publications. 

Cleveland has three Jewish publications, the Jewish Review 
and Observer, the Jewish Independent, and the Jewish World. The 
Jewish World, published in Yiddish, is a daily. The other two are 
weeklies. The most important Jewish paper in Cleveland has 
been the Jewish Independent. It was founded in 1906 by Maurice 
Weidenthal, American-born of Bohemian-Jewish parentage. Un- 
der his direction the Jewish Independent became the spear point 
of many Jewish policies, both local and national. 

Maurice Weidenthal fostered an attack upon the teaching of 
The Merchant of Venice in the public schools, and the movement 
spread to all Jewish America. One of the Jewish societies, B’nai 
B’rith, took the matter up and made it a national affair. The 
motive was not antagonism to Shakespeare as literature, but seems 
to have been inspired by the Jewish fear that plastic minds would 
receive a picture of Jewish character from Shylock that might 
later lead to prejudice and persecution. For similar reasons this 
paper has opposed all plans to incorporate religious instruction 
into the public school curriculum. Any movement which brings 
any hint of a state and church union receives their opposition. 
Leo Weidenthal succeeded his brother in the editorship and con- 
tinued these policies. Under Leo Weidenthal the Jewish Inde- 
pendent has become distinguished for its literary excellence. 

The first Polish paper founded in Cleveland was Polonia W 
Ameryce. It was founded in 1891 by a group headed by M. P. 
Kniola. Theodore Dluznski assumed control a few years later. 
The latter sold the paper to a Detroit concern which published 
it until 1928. W. J. Nowak was the head of a group of Cleveland 
Poles who took control in that year. At the time it was taken 
over by the Detroit firm the name was changed to Monitor Polish 
Daily. This same firm of Cleveland Poles, organized under the 
name, United Publishing Company, publishes Zwiazkowiec, organ 
of the National Alliance of Poles. Another smaller daily, the 
Polish Daily News, and three other weeklies are published in 
Cleveland. The weeklies are religious and society organs.?° 
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Two Italian papers have survived in Cleveland. El Courier 
del Ohio is a weekly. The most important is the daily, La Voca 
de Populo. There are five Slovene papers in Cleveland, two of 
them dailies. The Ameriska Domovina was founded in 1898, and 
to celebrate its thirty-fifth anniversary moved into a new building 
of its own. Enakopravnost is the other daily. It has been an 
opposition paper of liberal leanings. A bi-monthly, The Family, 
official organ of the Russian National Brotherhood is published 
in Cleveland, and the American Russian Messenger, which is pub- 
lished in Homestead, Pennsylvania, has a large circulation in 
Cleveland. A weekly, the American Russian News, and the Amer- 
ican Orthodox Messenger, a monthly, are published in Cleveland. 
The Rusin Elite Society published a monthly magazine for several 
years, but it was abandoned in 1929. This magazine, while small, 
was of considerable merit. 

A Swedish daily was published in Cleveland in 1905, but 
failed because of the small colony in Cleveland that it had to 
draw upon for subscribers. The Greeks had a similar paper which 
was published between 1926-1932, but it failed for a like reason. 
In 1905 two Syrian medical students started a paper, but it failed 
in a few months due to a limited circulation. The American Ru- 
manian Daily News was founded in 1904. It has a splendid plant 
on Detroit Avenue and claims a daily circulation of 30,000. It 
is the official organ of the Union of Rumanian Societies and has 
a national circulation. The Czech press has almost disappeared. 
In 1896 there were forty Czech publications in Cleveland. In 
1929 there were only two. Of these, Svet, a daily, was the largest, 
and it has retained much of its influence and importance." There 
have been a number of radical papers among the Cleveland for- 
eign press, but none of them have had a long life. 

The foreign press in Cleveland had it’s greatest importance 
before 1920. No movement whether social or political, could 
succeed among the immigrant groups without the approval of 
their press. To be ignored or “teased” by these papers meant 
complete failure for any business or political venture’? The 
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loss of circulation which they have suffered since immigration has 
come to a virtual standstill has ended much of this great power, 
although this does not mean that they are entirely without in- 
fluence. 

This disintegration began with the war. Nationalistic feel- 
ing ran high and the foreign press seemingly overlooked the pos- 
sibility of America’s entrance into the war on the side of the 
allies. In order to survive, a “right about” in policy was neces- 
sary on the part of the German papers particularly.** During the 
first three years of the war the Szabadsag was extremely jingo- 
istic. It’s editor, Stephen Puky, had Junker connections abroad." 
The worst situation was revealed when it appeared that William 
Warne, another of it’s editors, had suggested a plan for labor 
agitation to interfere with the manufacture of munitions. A 
movie film was also to be used in this program. A letter from 
Warne to Austro-Hungarian ambassador, Dr. Constantin Dumba, 
was intercepted.*® Older citizens of Cleveland recalled a day 
when German newspapers were not censored and their editors 
were not sent to jail. In 1871 the German victory over France 
saw a great celebration in Cleveland. The public schools closed, 
German flags were in evidence, and all Cleveland joined with it’s 
German-born in celebrating victory. Such was the importance 
of it’s German population forty-five years earlier.’ 

The circulation and advertising of practically all foreign 
language papers in Cleveland have declined sharply since the 
war. The stoppage of immigration, the wave of American na- 
tionalism of the 1920’s, and the final blow of the great collapse 
of 1932 were obstacles too great for them to surmount. Each 
editor interviewed by the writer claimed many more thousands 
in circulation than available figures supported. For business 
reasons, a statement of actual.circulation was not available. The 
Waechter und Anzeiger used to be sold on every newstand, and 
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the Szabadsag also had an enormous circulation. In 1929 Ayer 
gave the Szabadsag 19,000 daily circulation and the Waechter und 
Anzeiger 18,000." Whatever the actual circulation, every for- 
eign paper in Cleveland has suffered heavy losses, those of the 
Germans and Hungarians being greater than those of the papers 
of newer immigrant groups. New newspapers published by the 
merchants themselves, have cut heavily into their sources of 
income and their dwindling circulation has made advertising 
difficult to secure. Public utilities and patent medicines are still 
their staples in the matter of paid advertising. 

Most of these papers have been housed in new buildings 
within the last decade. Obviously they intend to continue in 
business. The business in which they will be engaged in the 
future will not be the newspaper business unless restrictions on 
immigration are lifted. Most of them seem to be in a stage of 
transition in which the ultimate business will be that of printing. 
The company which publishes the Szabadsag and the Waechter 
und Anzeiger does a great deal of job printing and had the 
Goodyear contract for advertising in 1930. The Monitor Polish 
Daily publishes two suburban American papers on it’s presses. 
It has also printed a Polish Telephone Directory, and a city di- 
rectory of Poles. These activities outside the regular business of 
publishing a foreign language paper, explain how they have been 
able to maintain themselves during a difficult period of their his- 
tory, all with some dim hope of a new wave of immigration. News- 
papers published by the newer immigrant groups have had the 
same problems. All have adopted the practice of adding a page or 
two in English in an attempt to make readers of the American- 
born generations, who have shown a marked lack of interest in 
retaining a knowledge of their ancestral tongue. To avoid failure 
and eventual bankrupcy, the press of the later immigrant groups 
will have to adopt devices such as those used by the older for- 
eign language papers. 

Immigrant education in Cleveland thas a dual history. The 
object of one type of education has been Americanization. The 
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object of the other has been to preserve the native language and 
culture. The question seems to have received little attention 
until the time of the World War, when Cleveland became race 
conscious, as did the rest of the country. In 1921 it was esti- 
mated that there were 100,000 persons in Cleveland who were 
unable to read or write English, and 150,000 more who had ac- 
quired enough knowledge of the language for the most elementary 
purposes.** During the war and following with the post war 
wave of nationalism, considerable attention was devoted to this 
condition. How rapidly it was dealt with is demonstrated by the 
enrollment of 64,000 non-English speaking persons in the city’s 
evening elementary schools in 1925.’° 

The parochial schools have been important in immigrant 
education. Before the war the immigrant’s children were sent 
to these schools to preserve the group language as well as for 
religious education. In addition other part time schools were 
maintained for instruction in the native tongue. The immigrant’s 
desire to maintain his language was part of the eternal struggle 
of the subject minorities to preserve their racial culture, which 
was going on in Europe before 1914. This was the case with 
Czechs, Slovaks, Jugoslavs, and Poles.2° The Germans gave 
up most of their parochial and language schools with the intro- 
duction of German into the public schools of Cleveland, and by 
1900 most of their separate schools had been abandoned. The 
rate of illiteracy was lower among the Czechs than among many 
of the newer groups. They were eager for education and all who 
had the means took advantage of every opportunity. Most of 
the Czechs obtained at least an elementary education, and a large 
percentage of them soon entered the professions. They main- 
tained language schools outside public school hours. In 1927 the 
Bohemian Free Thinkers maintained five Czech schools with 
classes in language and history in Cleveland.”* 

The Slovaks have been supporters of the American free 
school system. Due to their economic status however, not many 


18 Cleveland Citizens’ bureau, Annual Report (1921), 5. 

% Cleveland Year Book (1925), 105. 

Herbert A. Miller, The School and the Immigrant (Philadelphia, 1916), 58. 
1 Cleveland Year Book (1927), 3887. 
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of this group were able to give their children more than an 
elementary education. Today the picture is changed, and more 
and more of the Slovak children finish high school, and their 
college graduates have begun to take their place in the professions. 
The Jugoslavs have stubbornly preserved a national culture 
through centuries of rule by other races. They have been able 
to do this through the efforts of their churches, and of a line 
of minstrels called guslari. The latter in verse and song have 
preserved the folk culture of a race.** Today there are several 
language schools supported by their societies and churches. They 
have small enrollments but still function. In 1919 one of the 
Slovenian schools was the second largest in the city.2* The Serbs 
have a single language school attached to the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. 

The Italians and Poles were not strong supporters of educa- 
tion in the early days of their Cleveland residence. Few of either 
group completed high school, and it was not until some time 
after the World War that they began to appear in the professions. 
The few who did take advantage of educational opportunities 
became leaders of their group. The Case football team was 
coached for a number of years by an Italian who had worked 
his way through high school and college, and members of both 
groups attained distinction in various professions. The Poles 
attended parochial schools, and until 1918 the instruction in these 
schools was in Polish. In 1918 the Ohio Legislature passed a 
law which required all instruction in the elementary grades to be 
in English.2* There have been fewer Italian parochial schools 
than might be expected. In 1929 there were only two. One 
writer attributes this to distrust of clerical control that was a 
heritage from the fatherland.** However, in the last few years 
there has been an increasing enrollment of Italian immigrant 
children in the Cleveland parochial schools. Italy’s rise to Eu- 
ropean importance seems to have stimulated racial pride, and a 
desire to know the mother tongue. Cleveland school officials 


22 Eleanor E. Ledbetter, The Jugcslavs in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1918), 7 
23 Cleveland Year Book (1927), 339. 

*C, wy Coulter, The Poles in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 26. 

*C. . Coulter, The Italians in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 21 ff. 
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have found it expedient to add the study of Italian to the courses 
of study in some of the public high schools. The Italian societies 
have revived their language schools. In 1927 the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance maintained six language schools in Cleveland. In 
1929 there were eighteen Polish parochial schools, and five of the 
Cleveland high schools had a majority of their pupils from Polish 
homes.”° 

The Lithuanians have been strong supporters of education, 
and have placed an increasing value upon advanced education. 
This shows in any study of their place in the economic life of 
Cleveland. Few are found in unskilled jobs, most of them being 
in more technical trades and the professions. A number of 
Lithuanian organizations have made voluntary pledges to help 
at least one ambitious boy from their group to gain a higher 
education.?” All of the Hungarian Catholic churches have paro- 
chial and language schools. The Hungarian Reformed Churches 
had over a thousand children enrolled in their part time schools 
in 1921.78 

Twenty Cleveland synagogues had language schools as a part 
of their program in 1917.7° In 1921 nine of these schools had a 
total enrollment of 2,000 children between seven and fifteen years 
of age. The children met five days a week outside of regular 
school hours to receive instruction in Hebrew language and litera- 
ture, Jewish customs, and Biblical and secular history.*° In 1929 
the school of the Temple had sixty-nine teachers and 1,500 children 
enrolled.** The Cleveland Hebrew School and Institute, under 
the direction of Abraham H. Friedland, has attempted to make 
the study of Hebrew a living thing. Originally American-born 
Jews learned a stilted classical speech which they could write, 
but not speak fluently. Mr. Friedland’s methods have resulted 
in a conversational language taught from the viewpoint of cul- 
ture, rather than as a compulsory religious language. He has 
had considerable success in this undertaking. The Jews have 

CW. BW Nowa “The Likuentane to Cleveland. (Cleveland, 1920), 12,” * 
op SE Year Book (1921), 171. 
2 Cleveland Jewish Society Book, II (1917), 19. 


Cleveland Year Book (1921), 171. 
*1 Cleveland Jewish Independent, October 4, 1920, 
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been sturdy supporters of the public school system and have had 
representation on the Board of Education. 


Most of the Swiss children have gone through the Cleveland 
secondary schools. The Swiss have never had language schools, 
and have had many of their activities forced into English in order 
to maintain their contacts with the younger generation. They 
profited from the German taught in the public schools, and when 
it was dropped from the curriculum during the war, they suffered 
the loss with the Germans. Before 1920 few Rumanian children 
completed high school. This was because many of them expected 
to return to Rumania, or because of economic reasons. Since the 
war the Rumanian immigrant has tried to give his children every 
advantage. Knowing that his children will be Americans and 
have no desire to return to the fatherland, he has tried to prepare 
them for life in America. Each Rumanian church has a language 
school, but the younger generation has not been very enthusiastic. 
Since 1920 a small percentage has gone to college. 


Early Syrian immigrants withdrew their children from school 
as soon as the law permitted and put them to work, usually in the 
family business. Since 1920 they seem to have caught the fever 
for education and have sent many of them through college. St. 
George’s Syrian Orthodox Church maintains a language school 
which is purely voluntary and whose sessions are held after 
regular school hours. The one Greek language school is similarly 
conducted. The Chinese have language schools maintained by 
the two tongs in the city. Their teachers have been graduates 
of Chinese colleges, and the children have been instructed in 
language, history, and the arts.** The classes meet outside pub- 
lic school ‘hours. 

It has been estimated that only twenty per cent. of the Rus- 
sians reached high school, that only five per cent. graduated, and 
that the number going to college was negligible.** There is 
considerable doubt as to the accuracy of this particular statement. 
As one of the last of the newer immigrant groups, the Russians 


*2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 1, 1928 
%Ina Telberg, in Cleveland, MS. (Master’s thesis in Western Reserve 
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can be expected to be somewhat slower in adoption of American 
customs. Economic conditions are also more difficult for the 
later immigrants, and the depression was particularly severe for 
this group. The question as to exactly whom are classified as 
Russians also makes it a doubtful statement. All Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic churches have maintained language schools. In 
the religious services of these two sects, a knowledge of the native 
tongue is necessary. The mass is celebrated in the language 
of the congregation, Russian, Croatian, or Greek, as the case 
may be. All music is choral, and in the native tongue. There 
are no musical instruments of any kind. At certain times 
during the services, the priest withdraws, and the congrega- 
tion carries on the ritual. A part of this is a procession 
which marches around the church singing the service. Some 
of these sects are considering the translation of their ritual 
into English. In 1905 the first missionary preparatory school 
in the United States was established in Cleveland. It’s pur- 
pose was to prepare students for entrance to the Russian 
Orthodox Seminary. It lasted until 1908, long enough to 
graduate one class. Curiously enough, its end came because 
of the adoption of a requirement by the seminary for a high 
school diploma, as well as a certificate from the priest that 
the candidate had sufficient religious training. The Russian 
Orthodox Seminary has been dormant since the cessation 
of financial aid that had been received from the Russian 
government. The clergy has been drawn from refugees of 
the Revolution of 1917, but plans are being made for the es- 
tablishment of a seminary. The Greek Catholic clergy are 
being trained in Roman Catholic schools. 

Festivals and celebrations held by societies and church 
organizations of the foreign-born represent another type of 
effort to preserve the customs of the fatherland and bring 
an Old World flavor to the community life of the city. Fetes 
at which native music is sung and played, native costumes 
worn, serve to give the Clevelander some knowledge of the 
backgrounds of these strangers within his city. Many of 
these celebrations are of such a nature that they are soon 
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modified to meet metropolitan conditions. Others have be- 
come a more permanent part of the city’s life. One newspaper 
account described a parade in which the mounted men wore 
the costumes of the Magyar cowboys called Ciskoes. Their 
costumes were composed of white skirts, with blouses of long 
flowing sleeves. Mounted on spirited horses they must have 
presented a thrilling picture. The parade proceeded to one 
of the church halls for a program of addresses, folk dancing 
and songs, all in the native tongue.** Another Hungarian 
celebration that has been held regularly is their Harvest 
Festival. This usually starts with a parade in which the 
participants carry flowers, fruit and other products of the 
harvest season. Arriving at the Hungarian Hall, which is 
decorated for the occasion, the festival concludes with a pro- 
gram of folk music and dances related to the harvest sea- 
son.* 


One of the oldest of the Italian celebrations is the Feast 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, held annually on 
August 15th. It has been described as follows :** 


The celebration proper begins with High Mass on the morning of 
the saint’s day. Hundreds of little girls dressed in white scatter flowers 
before the head of a procession which starts from the church door. A 
choir of boys and girls follows singing. Then comes the float bearing the 
statue of the saint escorted by a guard of young men in picturesque cos- 
tumes, the priest in his robes, the acolytes in their cossocks, and the 
populace in holiday attire. Brass bands, floats representing sacred or his- 
torical episodes, and carriages loaded with flowers give length and added 
brilliance to the picture. The procession winds its way through the streets 
of the colony, and is frequently stopped by worshippers who desire to make 
votive offerings at the shrine of the saint. The end of the route finds the 
procession back at the church door. The religious part of the festival 
over, the colony settles itself to three days of feasting, athletic exhibitions, 
sports, national dancing, and other recreations. 


This is still a celebration in the Mayfield Road Italian colony, 
with a few modern touches. The church is festooned with strings 


% Cleveland Plain Dealer, August 4, 1900. 
% Tbid., October 5, 1908. 
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of lights, and the automobile replaces the carriage. Otherwise it 
remains the same. 


The Norwegians in Cleveland have an annual “Sailors’ Fest.” 
It is held every spring to bid the sailing men “God Speed” on the 
opening of the lakes to navigation. Songs, plays, addresses, a 
religious service and a banquet in the church have been the fea- 
tures of this celebration. The Swiss on August 1 celebrate 
Bundesfier, the Swiss July 4. It is the anniversary of the winning 
of Swiss independence from Austria. It includes a dance and 
banquet, speeches of patriotic nature, and an exhibition by the 
Swiss Turnverein, all held in the Swiss Hall. 


Some of the celebrations and ceremonies that are a part 
of the Orthodox and Greek Catholic traditions, have contributed 
to the varied folk culture of Cleveland. These vary according to 
the nationality of the congregations, whether Greek, Rusin, Rus- 
sian, or Ukranian. The name applied to the celebration by one 
group is frequently strange to another, and it will only be recog- 
nized by a description of the particular celebration or ceremony. 
On occasions, some of these celebrations have been conducted in 
spectacular fashion. January 19 is known as Jordan Day in 
the Orthodox Church, in honor of the baptism of Christ. In 1920 
one of the Russian churches celebrated the day with a ceremony 
held outside the church. An aisle of evergreens led to the door 
of the church, where a huge cross of ice was mounted. Through 
the blizzard that raged that day, the congregation marched in 
their procession up the aisle to the cross, singing hymns and 
carrying their religious banners. Following the processional came 
the blessing of the holy water by the priest. The people carried 
some of the water home with them following the ceremony. The 
religious significance of this ceremony is that the blessing brings 
grace and happiness to all true believers in Jesus Christ.*” 

Two other ceremonies of the Orthodox church are held 
partly outside the church. On Good Friday the ceremony com- 
memorating the burial of Christ is held. The congregation marches 
in procession around the outside of the church. They carry with 
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them the Epitaphios, which resembles a sedan chair. It is covered 
with flowers and bears a pictorial likeness of the dead Christ. It 
is finally carried into the church and placed in a sepulchre arranged 
before the altar. The second ceremony takes place on Easter 
Sunday and is in celebration of the resurrection. The procession 
forms outside the church, marches around it three times singing 
hymns in celebration of the risen Christ, and then enters the 
church. After the service in the church, the priest leads the 
congregation outside where he blesses articles of food as the 
climax of the Easter celebration. These outside spectacles are 
slowly being abandoned. The urban conditions, the attendant 
publicity of curious Americans, and objections from the younger 
generation are resulting in a modification of the celebration. They 
are still a part of the church, but are confined to the church and its 
adjoining grounds. 

A curious spectacle of hybrid nature occasionally has made 
Clevelanders stop and stare. A Chinese Christian funeral proces- 
sion is sometimes seen in downtown Cleveland. From the Old 
Stone Church comes an American brass band playing a dirge. It 
will be followed by open cars loaded with flowers. In one of them 
will be seen a large mounted picture of the deceased. Then comes 
the hearse and the cars with the mourners. This presents a mixed 
picture of the noise and ceremony of a Chinese funeral combined 
with the somber character of an American one.** 


Contacts with the homeland by the various immigrant groups 
have had their political and social effects upon the relationships of 
these groups in Cleveland. They have always received attention 
from their native land, and European feuds and friction have made 
the life of the immigrant difficult at times. The most common 
appeal made to the immigrant is for financial aid. In September, 
1900, Cleveland Germans received an appeal from a representa- 
tive of the Boer’s Aid Association. He addressed two meetings 
in the Turners’ halls, and promised that the Boers would never 
give up their struggle with England. He collected a large sum 
of money in spite of the newspaper reports that President Steph- 
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anus Johannes Paulus Kruger was on a Portuguese battleship 
bound for Europe.*® In October the same year, the Poles heard 
an appeal from Count Thaddeus Milkowski for funds to finance 
the struggle for Polish freedom. Count Milkowski was treas- 
urer of the Polish National Fund, with headquarters in Switzer- 
land. He addressed a great mass meeting and collected funds 
for his work. He is typical, perhaps, of this type of contact. 
A veteran of the Revolutions of 1848 and 1863, his appeal to 
Polish patriotism is easily understood.*° 


The struggle of the Balkan states with the Turks aroused 
considerable excitement among the Cleveland foreign-born. The 
Bulgars and Rumanians held joint meetings to raise funds, and 
received promises of aid from Cleveland Hungarians. A few 
of the younger men left for the homeland to enlist in the mili- 
tary forces. Many of the immigrant groups were interested in 
this struggle because of its religious appeal.*t During the World 
War every group in Cleveland was engaged in activities for the 
benefit of the fatherland. Bazaars, benefits, and direct soliciting 
were resorted to by every group to raise funds. Huge quantities 
of medical and relief supplies were sent abroad with this money. 
The action of the foreign language press has been’mentioned. A 
few of the immigrant groups have continued relief activities since 
1920, and receive merited attention from the fatherland because 
of it. 


Representatives of European subject minorities began active 
campaigns for independence while the World War was still in 
progress. The Lithuanians, Rumanians, Czechs, and Slovaks in 
Cleveland published numerous pamphlets in furtherance of their 
nationalistic ambitions.*? Cleveland still receives a flood of propa- 
ganda of a type intended to influence opinion on European ques- 
tions. A mention of the Treaty of Versailles is all that is needed 
to bring a flood of comment from any immigrant, and most of it 
is extremely bitter. In the case of the nations formed from the 

%° Tbid., September 24, 1900. 

“ Ibid., October 8, 1900. 

“1 Tbid., October 12, 1908. 
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old Austrian Empire, it has certain characteristics of civil war. 
Families have been divided, with members under the sovereignty 
of different governments. Some of the later immigrants came to 
America because of their dislike for the racial group in which they 
found themselves when the new boundaries were drawn. 


The feeling of Rumanians and Hungarians in Cleveland is 
typical of friction of this kind. The Rumanians in Cleveland have 
come from Bessarabia, Bukovina, and Transylvania for the most 
part. They are interested in preventing any treaty revision which 
will deprive Rumania of this territory, not because they intend to 
return, but because they have relatives living in these territories. 
The Hungarians have worked for revision of treaties because they 
feel that much of Hungary’s lost land is historically Hungary’s. 
Hungarians in Cleveland wear mourning bands on the anniversary 
of the empire’s dissolution. The Rumanians have become alarmed 
at the extent of the revisionist propaganda and have organized 
a national committee to combat it. The first meeting of this com- 
mittee was held in Cleveland in April, 1933, with John Trutza, a 
Cleveland Rumanian, as its chairman.** 

Cleveland Jews have been brushed by these waves of nation- 
alism. The possibility of a Jewish state in Palestine under British 
protection intrigues the Zionist extremists. Most of the far-seeing 
hope only for a cultural center in Palestine which will furnish 
world leadership for the Jews. Recent persecutions of the Jews 
in Poland and Germany have brought assistance in aiding refugees, 
and protests to Washington in an attempt to bring political pressure 
for their relief. The Slovene National Home was the scene of a 
great mass meeting in 1930. It was held in protest against the 
Fascist policy of Italianization in northern Italy.“4 They later 
published a pamphlet picturing the closing of schools, the burning 
of homes and clubs, and the execution of a number of the young 
men who resisted. Quite a number of the Cleveland Slovene 
colony either came from this border zone, or have relatives living 
there. Cleveland Italians have not been immune to this post-war 
nationalism. Newspaper rumors have been that during Mus- 
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solini’s African adventure a.donation of gold in the form of 
rings, was made by the Cleveland colony. In return a thousand 
of the steel rings that Mussolini gave to Italian women, who gave 
their jewelry to finance the expeditions, came to Cleveland. 

Another important factor in the immigrant’s attempt to pre- 
serve his national culture is the immigrant society. Every church 
has several, and each nationality group has dozens, organized for 
various purposes. They are organized for men, women, insur- 
ance purposes, military training, charity, gymnastics, dramatics, 
music, religion, and politics. The creation of these numerous or- 
ganizations has been attributed to suppression in the homeland, 
and to a natural desire for social contacts with people of their own 
race and interests.*° These organizations must run into the thous- 
ands in Cleveland. Many American fraternal groups maintain 
branches among the immigrants. There are between three and six 
hundred German societies in Cleveland. Many branches of the Ger- 
man American Alliance flourished before 1918, and their place since 
that time has been taken by a smaller number of branches of the 
Steuben Society. Charles J. Wolfram of Cleveland has been 
one of the national officers of this organization. The Wacchter 
und Angeiger published a directory of 531 societies in 1932.*° 
There is a federation of the German societies with a membership 
of fifty. It is non-political as to aims. The two oldest German 
societies are the Germania Turnverein Vorwaertz founded in 
1878, and the Socialer Turnverein Vorwaerts founded in 1870. 
Over five thousand persons visit their halls each month to engage 
in some activity.*” 

The Czech Sokols have been their most important organiza- 
tions. They are not only athletic organizations, but cultural so- 
cieties similar to the German Turnverein. There are four of 
these societies in the city. They combine for an annual gymnastic 
meet that is an exhibit of all the activities sponsored by the so- 
cieties. Cleveland has been the scene of several national meetings 
of both German and Czech societies of this kind. 

The Hungarian Self Culture Society was founded in Igo2. 

“ Peter Roberts, The New Immigration (New York, 1920), 187. 
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Its aim was to encourage a love of Hungarian literature. Two 
others, James Vitez and Gul Baba, were founded in 1906 with 
similar objectives. The activities of these organizations led to 
the establishment of a Hungarian department in the Public 
Library. The first Hungarian insurance society was founded in 
1886. In 1906 the American Hungarian Federation was organ- 
ized with Dr. Henry Baracs, a Cleveland Hungarian, serving as 
president of the organization in 1916.4* About one hundred 
societies are represented in the federation of the United Hungarian 
Societies of Cleveland. 

The only Swiss society in Cleveland is the Schweitzer Kranken 
Unterstutzungs Verein, a branch of a national organization, the 
North American Schweitzer Bund. Its hall has been the only 
Swiss cultural center in Cleveland. The society maintains a 
Mannerchor, gymnasium, theater, yodeller’s club, and an insur- 
ance organization. The principal Slovene society is the Slovenian 
Mutual Benefit Association. It was organized in 1910, and has 
about 8,000 members in Cleveland. Its insurance organization has 
been maintained on a sound basis, and its hall has been the center 
of many of the most important activities of the Slovenian colony. 

Small societies have been numerous among the Italians, but 
many of them are being absorbed into the Sons of Italy, or have 
formed mergers of other types. The Sons of Italy has been the 
most important society among the Italians. It is a national organi- 
zation and has numerous branches in Cleveland. In 1931 this 
society established the first English-speaking branch in the United 
States in Cleveland.*® Polish societies have been numerous. There 
are two national organizations in Cleveland, the Polish National 
Alliance and the Alliance of Poles. The latter came into being 
as the result of a split occurring during a convention of the Polish 
National Alliance held in Cleveland in 1896. The Cleveland Poles 
withdrew and formed the Alliance of Poles. Both have numerous 
branches. In 1928 a federation of Polish societies was organized 
to act as a directing agency for their activities. 


Early Russian societies in Cleveland were usually small groups 
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bearing the name of a Russian saint. Many of them were later 
united under the name of the Russian National Brotherhood. This 
was organized as an Ohio corporation, with national headquarters 
and a dozen or more branches in Cleveland. The Russian Greek 
Catholic Brotherhood is a church organization with four branches 
in Cleveland. The Rusin Elite Society is a social and cultural 
organization. It published an excellent literary magazine for sev- 
eral years that was claimed to be the first Russian cultural maga- 
zine to be published in America. It suspended publication during 
the depression and has not been revived. Two other Greek 
Catholic societies are represented in Cleveland, the Greek Catholic 
Union with thirty branches in the city, and Sobrana with two. 
Russian refugees of the Revolution of 1917 have an organization 
called the Russian Circle. It has neither constitution nor officers. 
It meets to entertain a visiting celebrity, usually a refugee like 
themselves, or to celebrate a holiday of monarchist Russia. For 
political and business reasons it has never taken the aspect of the 
usual immigrant society.°° 

The Syrian societies are usually connected with their churches. 
One Syrian club composed of those from the same town, functions 
as a social organization. The principal Danish organization is 
the Danish Brotherhood. It is a social and insurance society, and 
owns its own hall. The Dutch have only one society outside of the 
church organizations. Neerlandia, as it is called, is only a few 
years old. There are four Chinese organizations in Cleveland, 
the Chinese Student’s Club whose membership is always chang- 
ing, the Chinese Freemasons, the On Leong and the Hip Sing 
Tongs. The two tongs are commercial organizations which in 
some of their practices resemble the medieval guilds.** 


Rygas Pherros is a Greek dramatic society which has been 
unusually successful. A number of its productions have been 
taken to other cities. There have been a number of smaller 
Greek societies, entirely social, formed by groups coming from 
the same town or island in Greece. The principal society in 
Cleveland is a branch of the American Hellenic Educational 
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Progressive Association, more familiarly known as Ahepa. Its 
requirements for membership include American citizenship. It 
was organized to foster American ideals and doctrines, citizenship, 
and love and pride in the homeland. The Cleveland chapter has 
four hundred members, and has recently purchased a hall. Ii 
supports a junior order called the Sons of Pericles. 

The Rumanians have their quota of societies in the city. 
The principal organization is the Union of Rumanian Societies 
with national headquarters in Cleveland. It has eighty-six 
branches and publishes the largest Rumanian daily in Cleveland. 
The oldest Rumanian society in the United States is the Carpatina 
Society of Cleveland. Founded in 1902 as a social and cultural 
organization, the society was copied in other cities having 
Rumanian colonies. It was the leader in the formation of the 
Union of Rumanian Societies. 

The number of Jewish societies in Cleveland is beyond count. 
The variety of purposes is also greater than for any other group. 
Religion, care of the aged and orphans, political, working girls, 
music, education, sports, care of cemeteries, are some of their 
objectives. The Excelsior Club, a social organization founded in 
1872, is one of the oldest in the city. There were at one time three 
branches of B’nai B’rith, a national Jewish society, in Cleveland. 
In 1902 they were consolidated, and this single chapter has been 
the most influential of the Jewish societies. Two other Jewish 
organizations are unusual. The Hebrew Free Loan Association 
makes loans to worthy Jewish poor without interest, so that they 
do not become public charges. It was founded in 1905, and most 
of its loans are repaid. The other is a cemetery association, or- 
ganized for the burial of Jewish paupers.*? 

The cessation of immigration has had serious effects upon 
these immigrant activities. It has led to the beginnings of disinte- 
gration for the foreign colonies themselves. There has been a 
sharp decline in the circulation and importance of the foreign 
language press. Breaking the stream of immigation has reduced 
the effectiveness of appeals for financial aid from abroad, although 
the nationality groups are still sensitive to propaganda from the 
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homeland. The major difficulty in preserving their culture has 
been the language problem. American-born children are not in- 
terested in learning the mother tongue, nor do they wish to live 
in the foreign quarter. The insertion of an English page in the 
foreign language newspapers, the move to translate church ritual 
into English, the modification of festivals and church celebrations 
to meet objections of the second generation, the establishment of 
English-speaking branches of their societies, are evidences of at- 
tempts to meet this problem. The ultimate end under present 
conditions seems to be the final disappearance of national cultures, 
with assimilation of their best elements in the American way of 
life. 











FOUNDING OF THE FINNISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
OHIO 


By Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


In the fall of 1886 the septuagenarian Henry Howe returned 
to Ashtabula on his second historic tour of Ohio. Not the least 
interesting innovation which there captured the fancy of the be- 
loved, white bearded chronicler was the presence at the Harbor 
of the “Fins,” a “new element . . . lately come into this region.” ? 

The coming of the Finns to Ohio can be traced with some 
precision. About eighteen years before Howe’s visit to Ashtabula, 
a tenant farmer, Aksel Sjoberg by name, migrated with his family 
from the parish of Ilmajoki in Vaasa to Titusville, Pennsylvania.’ 
Sjoberg, as a resuit of experience gained in a previous visit to 
America, was soon rewarded for his proficiency in laying track 
by being made foreman of a section gang on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. He thereupon wrote letters to his friends Andrew 
Bloom (Antti Hegbloom) and John K. Hilston (Johan K. 
Helsten) of Isokyr6 parish urging them to come to Titusville and 
assuring them employment. The letters aroused great interest in 
the Old Country with the result that within the years 1871-1873 
some seventy Finns left their native shores for the railroad con- 
struction camps in and about Titusville.” These mobile labor units, 
while penetrating into Girard, Niles, Chardon, and Ashtabula 
Harbor as early as 1872, did not leave any permanent settlements 
behind them in Ohio. In the fall of 1873 twenty of the original 


1Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Columbus, O., 1889), I, 275. 

2S. Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia (Helsinki, 1923), II, 314-25. 

3 Ibid. Immigrants listed as arriving in 1871 were: Andrew Bloom Matti 
Hedman, Peter Ylijirvi, John K. Hilston, John Piltti, and Kalle Kotka; arrivals 
of 1872 were Matti L. eckman, Antti Anderson (Huhtaketo), Kustaa Astrom 
(Uusitalo), John Gustafson (Maunumiki), Herman Hedman, Joseph Kippo, Antti 
Kopsala, Emanuel Maunula, John Tuomaala, Joseph Porkula, Matti Taipale; arrivals 
of 1873 were John Bloom, Kustaa Hakala, Charles Hilston, Jacob Kaukonen, Liisa 
Kipley, John Talso, Kaarlo Smith (Korpijirvi), John Salmi (Santalahti), Antti 
Autio, Jacob Hautala, Jacob Johnson (Ollikkala), Antti Kari, Jonas Kivela, Jacob 
Kotila, A. Krigsman, John Marcus (Markuksela), John E. Marjapori, John Mitchell 
(Antti Hill), John Orjala, Jacob Punkari, Leander Rusko, Gustaf Wakkinen, John 


Lankila, Jacob Markkoo, Karl J. Stenroos, John Taanonen, and Jacob Wainionpaa. 
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seventy Finns left Erie, Pennsylvania, where they had worked 
the summer on the docks, for Astoria, Oregon, under the leader- 
ship of Sjoberg ;* others migrated shortly to Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. Indeed, less than a fifth of the total number remained to 
become more or less permanent settlers in the State." Among 
them were Andrew Bloom, John K. Hilston, and Matti Hedman 
of the 1871 stream of immigrants; Joseph Porkula and Antti 
Peltola of the 1872 immigrants ; Kustaa Hakala, John Bloom, John 
Lankila, Charles Hilston, Karl J. Stenroos, John Taanonen, Jacob 
Markkoo, Jacob Kaukonen, and Liisa Kipley of the 1873 immi- 
grants. 

As early as 1872 one of the Finnish section gangs had been at 
work in Ashtabula Harbor laying track for the Ashtabula, Youngs- 
town, and Pittsburgh Railroad. This labor crew was composed 
of twenty-five men and a female cook; among their number were 
Andrew Bloom and Kalle Kotka. The latter, a lad of about 
twenty, was killed by a train in the gravel pit of the A. Y. & P. 
Railroad on November 8, 1872, and thus became the first Finn 
to find his final resting place in Ashtabula.”. The Finnish laborers 
remained in the Harbor for only a short time but their presence 
did evoke the following comment from the Ashtabula Telegraph: 


Fins—Among our railroad operatives is to be found a considerable 
number of Finlanders—a class of people that have but recently made their 
appearance among us. Like their neighbors, the Sweeds [sic], they are a 
hardy set of men, steady of purpose and habit, frugal, sober, and indus- 
trious. Upon any rainy day they may be seen in cloisters upon the streets, 
always in the full possession of their unclouded faculties, soberly and 
orderly, and giving the best evidence of their value as an accession to our 


4Sjéberg had evidently given up his railroad work in 1873. In the summer of 
that year he and a score of Finnish laborers were employed on the docks at Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Most of this company left for Astoria, Oregon, in the fall of 1873. 
A second fairly large group of Finns left Ashtabula Harbor and Erie in 1877 for the 
Far West. See Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia, II, 248-59, 319-22. 

5A study of the dispersion of the original company of seventy Finns reveals 
the following: twenty left Erie for Astoria in 1878; six emigrated to Astoria in 1877; 
two other immigrants went there but the time of removal is not indicated; seventeen 
remained in the Ohio-Pennsylvania area; eleven migrated to Minnesota; four went 
= pichlena: nine migrated to unindicated regions of the West; and one returned 
o Finland, 

® Kalle H. Mannerkorpi, Ashtabula Harborin Bethania Seurakunnan 25 Vuotis 
Julkaisu, 1891-1916 (Hancock, Mich., 1916), 16-26. This 25th anniversary publication of 
the Bethany Finnish Lutheran Church of Ashtabula Harbor, compiled and written for 
the most part by the Rev. Mannerkorpi, is a trustworthy guide to the history of the 
Finns in the community as well as an interesting account of the congregation. _ 

* Ashtabula (Ohio) Telegraph, November 16, 1872. See also Ilmonen, Amerikan 
Suomalaisten Historia, II, 320. 
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population, and hereafter to become good and wholesome citizens, . . . If 
the specimen among us is a fair sample of the race, their emigration to the 
country will prove highly advantageous to the country.’ 

In the autumn of 1873 a second group of migratory Finnish 
laborers spent some time in Ashtabula Harbor. Included in their 
number was Matti L. Beckman.® The entire gang, as its prede- 
cessor, departed when its work was completed. Not until the fol- 
lowing spring of 1874 was the first permanent settlement begun. 
At that time a section crew of fourteen men and a cook arrived 
in Ashtabula Harbor from Girard where they had been employed 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The company of Finns was 
led by Andrew Bloom and with him were his twelve-year-old son 
John, Joseph Porkula, Matti Kortesmaki, a certain Kotka, and the 
cook, Liisa Kipley.‘° All fourteen found employment as ore 
shovelers at the Hanna unloading docks and thereby became the 
Finnish counterpart to Irish, Swedish, and Portuguese gangs 
already engaged in the backbreaking toil. 

Before this settlement of the Bloom group at the Harbor there 
had been a Finnish family and a few Finnish laborers in Ashtabula. 
The householder, by name Runtti, had migrated with his family 
from Erie in 1872 and was operating a boarding house for a small 
number of Finns working in a mill located on the present site of 
the Ashtabula Fork and Hoe Company."? Runtti, however, shortly 
removed his residence to the Harbor and thence to Minnesota; the 
fate of his boarders is not known. 

With the development of the iron ore trade and the subse- 
quent increasing demand for shovelers,’* the Lake Erie port re- 

8 Ashtabula Telegraph, November 16, 1872. 

® Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 16. 

20 Both Mannerkorpi and Ilmonen err in stating that the female cook in Bloom’s 
gang was at the time the wife of Jacob Kaukonen. The woman, Liisa Kipley, was 
not married to Kaukonen until July 4, 1875; the ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Moore of St. Peter’s Church in Ashtabula. See Ashtabula, News, July 7, 1875. 
Another early wedding was that of Louisa Ranta and Gustaf Wakkinen on December 
8, 1877, also performed by Dr. Moore. 

11The name of the mill was perhaps the Phoenix Iron Works. Mannerkorpi 
does not — the number or the identity of the Finns living with Runtti in 
A. he real settlement of Finns in that section of the city began in the 
ear "s. 

2 12 The shoveling of ore was not the easiest work in the world. A reporter with 
a flair for figures submitted the following: “The shoveling of ore is an occupation 
that requires quick movement. A shoveler in order to make $5.00 a day at 10% cents 


aed ton must shovel 50 tons or thereabouts. In other words, he must fill 50 ore 
uckets, each holding 1 ton, which quantity is a trifle below the maximum capacity 


of the bucket. As 125 shovels are required to 1 bucket, he fills and empties his 
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placed Titusville as the focal point at which the new immigrants 
directed their steps. By 1875 there were two Finnish gangs, 
fourteen men each, at work on the docks; one of them was under 
the command of Bloom and the other under Antti Peltola. Three 
years later it was estimated that the Finnish settlement contained 
fifty men, three wives, and seven young women. The population 
reached well over 200 in 1884 but by this time Ashtabula Harbor 
had become the stopping off point for many immigrants who, after 
a summer’s toil with the shovel, resumed their migration to the 
West or South.** In 1897 four enterprising Finnish residents 
made a house-to-house canvass in the community which showed 
the following : * 

Families: 222 Foreign-born children: 98 

Foreign-born males: 439 Native-born children: 440 


Foreign-born females: 325 Total foreign- and native-born Finns: 
1302 


By 1900 the number of foreign-born Finns in Ashtabula Harbor 
had risen to nearly 1500. 

The gradual diffusion of the Finnish people throughout 
Northeastern Ohio (Western Reserve) had its rise in two condi- 
tions. The first was the concentration of immigrants in Ashta- 
bula Harbor, which provided a labor mart from which workers 
were imported into other localities. The other factor was the sea- 
sonal character of the iron ore trade which gave impetus to the vol- 
untary migration of the ore shovelers from the ice-bound ports. As 
early as 1879 a body of seventeen “Finlanders” *® was taken from 
Ashtabula Harbor to the Youngstown mills. While a number of 
other Finns found their way to Youngstown in the following years, 
the real growth of a Finnish settlement in that city did not begin 





shovel 6,250 times, with an average weight of 21 to 23 lbs.” See Conneaut (Ohio 
Post Herald, May 81, 1899. The Ashtabula News, July 25, 1877, remarked: “‘A person’s 
sympathies cannot but go out to the dock hands in their hard lot. It does seem to 
us that they are living a life of death by inches.” aaa 

18 Akseli Jarnefelt, Suomalaiset Amerikassa (Helsinki, 1899), 68-80. See also 
Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 18; The Chautauquan (Chautauqua, N. Y., 1880-1914), 
XLVIII (1908), 247-54. 

14 Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 20-21. 

% Ashtabula Telegra h, December 12, 1879. See also Conneaut Post Herald, 
October 28, 1898; Painesville (Ohio) Daily Republican, January 4, 1899. The seasonal 
flow of labor continued well into the new century. The Post Herald, December 24, 
1901, noted that over one-half of the community’s ore shovelers had left for Youngs- 
town, Pittsburgh, and Michigan. 
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until the early 1900’s. Indeed, there appears to have been only 
twenty-eight foreign-born Finns in Mahoning County in 1900,"* 
A number of these early Youngstown settlers left the steel-mills in 
1885 to assist in the founding of a permanent settlement in Fair- 
port. 

Fairport in the fall of 1885 and summer of 1886 presented 
a picture of teeming activity. The narrow gauge of the Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, and Painesville Railroad (later the Balti- 
more and Ohio) was being replaced by a standard gauge track in 
anticipation of a heavy movement of iron ore; docks were being 
built ; and ore unloading machinery was being put into place. A 
number of Finns from Ashtabula Harbor as well as a few from 
Youngstown were drawn to the town by the prospects of em- 
ployment as ore shovelers. On the eleventh day of September, 
1885, a group of twenty-three Finns arrived in Fairport and 
founded the first permanent Finnish settlement. Among them 
were Charles Hilston, Pekka Antilla, Jacob Tuoresmaa, Herman 
Kukilla, Isaac Mattson, Alex Kinnunen, John Ahonpaa, Jacob 
Pikka, Isaac Ranni, John Forspakka, Kusti Kaura, a certain San- 
teliin, Mikko Manty, Niilo Katila, John Katila, William Hirvi, 
Mikko Pohto, Esa Poutto, John Lamu, Matti Riipa, Isaac Alinen, 
and “Iso Antti Karstulasta.” '” 


These pioneers shortly erected their simple dwellings along 
the east slope of the Grand River and within a few years the 
population of “Finn Hollow’** had increased considerably. By 
1900 the number of foreign-born Finns in Fairport had risen 
to nearly seven hundred. 


A crew of forty laborers and several female cooks from 
Ashtabula Harbor in the employ of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


1% U. S. Census office, Twelfth Census, 1900, I, 776. It is difficult to get accurate 
statistics on the number of foreign-born Finns in Youngstown, Warren, Girard, and 
other interior settlements. During the winter months the population was swelled 
considerably by the in-migration of cre shovelers from the lake ports; during the 
summer months the reverse movement occurred. ! 

17 The names of the pioneers as well as the date of the founding of the Fairport 
settlement are from an unpublished MS. of Mr. Matti Lahti. There is a different 
version of the coming of the Finns in Niilo Killinen, ‘Fairport Ennen Ja Nyt,” 
Suomi Kirkko (Hancock, Mich., 1925), 46-51. See also Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 
28. Among the early Finnish women in Fairport were Mrs. E. Kinnunen and her 
sister. The first marriage was that of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Kuki'la in 1886, 

18 Painesville Telegraph Republican, July 30, 1907. 
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road had worked in Warren during the early fall of 1883.%° It 
was not, however, until 1889 that a permanent Finnish colony 
was established in the city. In the late summer of that year, a 
number of Finnish immigrants, attracted by the possibilities for 
permanent employment in the recently constructed Paige Tube 
Mill as well as in the Warren Rolling Mill, settled in the com- 
munity.?° Among the early Finns in Warren were Herman Hart- 
vig, Fred Johnson, Johan Karhunen, and Erkki Pellinen. Prior 
to 1910 the growth of the settlement was very slow. In 1900 
there were probably about a hundred foreign-born Finns. Their 
residences were for the most part in the “Flats,” an area bounded 
by Main Street on the west, Williams Street on the north, Pine 
Street on the east, and Walnut Street on the south, with the 
heaviest Finnish settlement on Clinton and Fulton streets.” 


About the same time as the Finns were entering Fairport, a 
masseur by the name of R. C. Stone settled in Cleveland with 
his family to become that city’s first permanent resident Finn. 
The years following 1885 brought four score or more Finns, 
chiefly from Ashtabula Harbor, to the Cleveland ore unloading 
docks. A Finnish settlement took form on Detroit and Clinton 
avenues between West 25th and 38th streets but the growth of 
the foreign-born population was slow before 1900.2 The census 
of 1900 showed only seventy-nine foreign-born Finns in Cleve- 
land and eighty-six in the county (Cuyahoga). 

As had been the case in Ashtabula Harbor and Warren, the 
town of Conneaut was visited by migratory groups of Finnish 
laborers several years before a permanent colony came into ex- 
istence. A company of sixteen Finns from Ashtabula Harbor 
came to Conneaut in October, 1890, to excavate water mains 

1S. Ilmonen, ‘“‘Warrenin Suom. Ev.-Luth. Seurakunnan Vaiheista,” Kirkollinen 


Kalenteri Vuodelle 1913 (1912), 144-48; W. Rautanen, ‘‘Warrenin Seurakunta,” Kirkol- 
linen Kalenteri Vuodelle 1927 (1926), 110-14. 

® Warren (Ohio) Western Reserve Chronicle, July 31, 1889; February 12, 1890. 

71The names of the older residents are given in Raittiuskalenteri 1918 (1917), 
20102. During the war years the Finns were forced to yield their original settlement 
before the steady encroachment of Negroes. 

2, W. Rautanen, “Piirteitti Clevelandin Seurakunnan Historiasta,” Kirkollinen 
Kalenteri Vuodelle 19385 (1924), 117-23; Charlotte M. Parker, comp., “Immigration to 
Cleveland,” Western Reserve University Bulletin (Cleveland, 0., XIX (1916), 84; 
Twelfth Census, 1900, 1, 776, 797. 
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for the waterworks then being constructed on the lake front.” 
Their stay in Conneaut was brief; near the end of December the 
entire gang left the community to seek work elsewhere. A sec- 
ond labor crew, among them Charles Potti and Mikko Asikkala, 
was employed there during the following year but it likewise de- 
parted when its work was done. The construction of the iron 
ore unloading docks by the Pittsburgh and Conneaut Dock Com- 
pany in late 1892 and early 1893 provided the necessary affinity 
which drew Finns into the town for permanent settlement. In the 
fall of 1892, a William Maki, who had migrated that year from 
Fairport with his family, was authorized by the dock officials to 
procure Finnish laborers for unloading iron ore. As a result of his 
efforts there were some twenty men, two wives, and six children 
in the community at the end of April, 1893. A group of thirty- 
five Finns remained in the harbor through the winter of 1893-94. 
The demand for laborers on the docks continued so that by 1895 
it was estimated that there were 150 Finns at work shoveling iron 
ore, most of whom had come from Ashtabula Harbor, a few from 
Fairport, and others directly from the Old Country. By the close 
of the decade the number of foreign-born Finns in Conneaut was 
very nearly double the’1895 figure. As a result of the increasing 
flow of Finns into the town two settlements took form: one on 
the very north end of Harbor Street and the other on the western 
extremity of the harbor along Park Avenue and Erie Street. 

In addition to the larger settlements in Ashtabula Harbor, 
Warren, Cleveland, and Conneaut, a number of Finnish families 
were scattered throughout northern Ohio during the years 1872- 
1900. The most conspicuous of the Finnish lodgements were in 
Girard, Burton, and Chardon.** The real growth of these settle- 


% There are two excellent accounts of the coming of the Finns to Conneaut: 
Kalle H. Mannerkorpi, “Conneautin Suomal. Ev.-Luth. Seurakunnan Historia 20 
Vuotisajalta, 1895-1915,” Paimen Sanoma (Hancock, Mich.), XXVII (1915), 529-64; and 
Kustaa Kujala, Kilps Raittiusseuran 20nen Vuotisen Toiminta Historiaa Kirjoitettu 
Sen Kahdenkymmeneenteen Vuosijuhlaan; Tahin On Myéskin Liitetty Conneautin 
Alku Historiaa Ja Osia Kansamme Kansalaistemme Pyrinnéisté, unpublished MS., 
Conneaut, 1915. : 

Henry Howe observed the rural movement of the Ashtabula Harbor Finns: 
“Fins, young men and women are scattering on the farms of the State.” Historical 
Collections I, 275; however, the drift of Finns from the cities to the rural areas has 
assumed no significant proportions in Ohio. For miscellaneous items on Girard, see 
Western Reserve Chronicle, January 2, 1889; Conneaut Post Herald, August 21, 1899; 
Kirkollinen Kalenteri Vuodelle 1918 (1912), 156-59. For Burton, see Raittiuskalenters, 
114 (1918), 170-78; Painesville Telegraph, July 14, 1887. For Chardon, see Painesville 
elegraph, September 28, 1886, an e Telegraph Republican, May 21, 1900. There 
were a few Finns living in Sheffield and Kingsville in the ‘eighties. 
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ments as well as the more effective diffusion of the Finns through- 
out the area did not take place until the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The year 1900 found some 2,814 foreign-born Finns in Ohio, 
2,753 of whom had settled in the Western Reserve. The growth 
of the Finnish population after 1900 was steady but not phenome- 
nal; the number of foreign-born Finns at the close of each decade 
in the Western Reserve counties and in the State is indicated in 
the following table :*° 


County 1900 1910 1920 1930 
PE ti cantaceiiokbbnns 1713 2039 2708 2115 
SEED <sciencdenwnheennaes 86 577 1362 1303 
BE enccecsenteosdutien ates 0 4 2 4 
SED dcthecebodeunntsrnnaie 100 137 141 133 
PRE. a cuciciosacasendweecdan 0 0 0 0 
Re eee rf 689 638 859 929 
EE 4.ccdivseicsmdwceelezeees 0 3 7 8 
SD vcckicempiakieeweaen 28 152 49 81 
PN oie eear eas 1 0 7 7 
DN saith tewmnwrncaasans 15 54 60 44 
SER. icc be ttadainieeditacniion 3 34 96 43 
EE ocivsatanicncnwianee 118 176 723 692 
Western Reserve...........+. 2753 8814 5384 5359 
MD senéuvecdnectetsdnaeumens 2814 3988 6406 5633 


Living conditions in the pioneer settlements were deplorable. 
In such localities as Ashtabula Harbor, Fairport, and Conneaut, 
where the coming of the Finns antedated the installation of urban 
improvements, they became almost repellent. The lack of decent 
living quarters and the heavy demand for accommodations of any 
sort drove the Finnish immigrants into the so-called boarding 
houses. There is extant a contemporary description of one of 
these : 


The house is located two doors. from the corner of Lake Street and the 
road running east and west by the Lake Shore, and is occupied by a party 
of thirteen Finlanders, among whom are two women. It is a small two story 
structure, about 16 x 20 feet, and was originally designed for a store. In 
this dirty, little house, destitute of furniture and all the comforts of life 
were housed and fed these men and women.” 


% The statistics are from the census reports for the indicated years. 
% Ashtabula Telegraph, March 17, 1876. The Ashtabula News, March 15, 1876, 
supplies additional information: “. . . James Hulce’s old store building, which has 
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Similar institutions, but hardly as repulsive, appeared early 
in Fairport, Conneaut, and elsewhere. Among the larger boarding 
houses in Fairport before 1900 were those of Charles Hilston and 
Gus Rantilla; the first in Conneaut was operated by William 
Maki. The number of such communal homes increased rapidly in 
the first decade of the 1900’s ; a few have survived to this day. 

Despite the presence of the boarding house system, a con- 
siderable number of Finnish immigrants constructed or owned 
their dwellings prior to 1901. The January 5, 1902, issue of the 
Amerikan Sanomat published the results of a survey of Finnish- 
owned homes in Ashtabula.?* There were eighty homes in the 
Harbor and one in Ashtabula proper owned by the Finns, sixty 
of which had been built within the decade 1892-1901. Thomas 
Maki in 1894 was the first Finn to erect a dwelling in Conneaut, 
a two story frame building on the west end of Park Avenue. 
Three years later a second house was built on Broad Street by 
Antti Laituri. Many Finns found quarters in the eight houses 
built in 1899 by the Pittsburgh and Conneaut Dock Company on 
its property near the waterworks ; two of the eight were boarding 
houses accommodating twenty persons each.?* Two Finns at least, 
Salomon Joopinoja and A. F. Lundberg, purchased lots in Con- 
neaut Harbor in 1899.”° 

Lack of facilities for the proper disposal of sewerage and 
wastes, the absence of pure drinking water, and overcrowded 
quarters gave early Finnish immigrant life an unhealthy character. 
In the large settlement at Ashtabula Harbor, for example, the 
immigrants did not have a sewerage system on Bridge Street 
(where a great many Finns lived) until 1886, or palatable drinking 
water until 1887.*° The prevalence of typhoid and diphtheria with 
their heavy toll of human life can be readily surmised in con- 





been lately used as a boarding or messing house for the Finnish laborers employed 
in various ways at the Harbor. These men board and lodge there, doing their own 
cooking—as many as eighteen having stayed there at one time.” 

27 Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 20. Henry Howe was perhaps stretching the 
point when he spoke of the Finns and Swedes of Ashtabula Harbor as ‘‘a thrifty 
people, most of them owning their homes.” Historical Collections, I, 273. 

% Conneaut Post Herald, January 18, 1897; August 11, 1898; January 17, 1899. 

2 Tbid., January 22, 1900; October 16, 1902. An assessment of property owners 
made in 1902 for the paving of Day Street from Park Avenue to Lake Road showed 
22 out of a total of 71 lots owned by Finns. 

* Ashtabula Telegraph, October 1, 1886; Mannerkorpi, Bethania Julkaisu, 15. 
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ditions such as described in the Ashtabula Telegraph on August 
15, 1885: “The houses on Bridge Street are built on a side hill 
and are crowded with inmates, as many as forty living in some 
of the houses. Directly in front is a ditch and into it flows the 
filth and refuse matter from these houses.” ** Conditions were 
not much different elsewhere. A heavy rain usually flooded Finn 
Hollow in Fairport and left “obnoxious” *? and disease-bearing 
ponds of stagnant water throughout the settlement. Of the im- 
migrants, a few were not too fastidious in their habits. One 
Finn, for example, raised the ire of a Conneaut board of health 
by permitting a nuisance on his premises in the form of “a water 
closet, pig pen, slops, etc., all of which emptied into the gulley 
which runs past the pump station.” ** It was, thus, no difficult 
matter for a careful observer to account for the frequent epidemics 
of typhoid and diphtheria which were the scourge of early im- 
migrant life. 

The years after 1900 witnessed great activity in the con- 
struction of new and commodious homes and in the amelioration 
of unsanitary, pioneer conditions. The overcrowded boarding 
houses gave way to private dwellings; the open sewer was re- 
placed by a lawn of green grass; a garage has appeared where 
once stood the proverbial cowshed; comfort and health instead 
of wretchedness and disease. 

With the passage of pioneering days, the Finnish immigrants 
were able to devote their undivided attention to the development 
of their family and institutional life. Their indefatigable activity 
in many fields—religious, educational, temperance, journalism— 
has resulted in an immeasurable contribution not only to immi- 
grant history but to the history of their adopted state, Ohio. 


1 Ashtabula Telegraph, Augu st 15, 1885 

%2 Painesville Telegraph, July ae, a ” May 17, September 6, 1888. See also 
Painesville Daily Republican, May 4, 

*% Conneaut Post Herald, August ’ 7 October 13, 1897. 





FUGITIVE SLAVE CASES IN OHIO PRIOR TO 1850 
By Leo ALILUNAS 


Background of the Fugitive Slave Question 


Before the subject of fugitive slave cases in Ohio prior to 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 can be developed, 
it is necessary to consider a few aspects of the antislavery move- 
ment in Ohio. A number of questions arise. What was the 
antislavery sentiment of the people of Ohio before 1850? What 
was the legislative policy of the State legislature on fugitive 
slaves? What was the nature of the Underground Railroad move- 
ment in Ohio, an agency for assisting fugitives to escape from 
the slave system of the South? All these questions must receive 
some response before analysis can be made of fugitive slave 
litigation in Ohio resultant of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, 
and of Ohio’s fugitive slave legislation before 1850. 

The composition of Ohio’s population reflected its attitude 
on slavery. In the Western Reserve were settlers from the various 
New England states, New York, and northern Pennsylvania. In 
east central Ohio settlers were from middle and western Penn- 
sylvania, including Moravians and “Pennsylvania Dutch.” In 
Marietta and in the Muskingum Valley the settlers came from 
Massachusetts. In southern Ohio settlers came from the states 
where slavery had existed at the time Ohio became a state, in- 
cluding such states as Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland 
and North Carolina.’ 

No doubt some antislavery sentiment developed in Ohio 
before 1830, but its popular expression certainly was not aboli- 
tionism. In her research, Alice Dana Adams cited that only 
four antislavery societies existed in 1827 in the State. Lundy 
had formed a society at St. Clairsville in 1815. Another was 


1 William Fox Cochran, “Western Reserve and Fugitive Slave Law,” Western 
Reserve Historical Society, Publications (Cleveland, O.), no. 101 (1920), 54. 


(160) 
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noted by her at Ripley. Dyer Burgess had organized a society 
at West Union in 1819. Another had been organized at Zanes- 
ville in 1826.2, Only a few of the early antislavery societies in 
the United States dared to stand for immediate emancipation. 
Others were timid about demanding emancipation of any kind. 
Their activities were confined to holding meetings, giving ad- 
dresses, collecting general facts about slavery, presenting memo- 
rials, and petitions to state and national officials, defending fugitive 
slaves in courts, and trying to promote the education of the 
Negro. That there was an active antislavery feeling in Ohio 
before 1830, however, was sensed even by William Henry Har- 
rison, who believed it political capital to exaggerate his antislavery 
views in a campaign speech in the Ohio Congressional election 
of 1822.4 

In 1830, many people in Ohio were antislavery in their 
thoughts. Few, however, were so radical at this time as to accept 
a doctrine of immediate emancipation, which was then regarded 


with the same popular stigma as Communism is today. Even in 
the early ’40’s such feeling prevailed. 


Abolitionism was made a synonym, in the popular mind, for slave in- 
surrection and negro equality, equally fearful and abhorrent. It was al- 
leged by public men—and doubtless many believed it—that abolitionism 
would lead to a dissolution of the Union. So that as every antislavery man 
was charged with being an abolitionist, and as every abolitionist was repre- 
sented to be a willful promoter of negro insurrection, negro equality and dis- 
union, the Liberty party received but scant consideration among the voters 
of the State.’ 


Between 1831 and 1840 a series of events in the country 
afforded a temporary impetus to the antislavery movement. The 
movement, centering around moral suasion, saw the rise and fall 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society during the decade. Organ- 
ized in 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society succumbed to 
a factionalism which reached its height in 1840 when Garrison’s 


2 Alice Dana Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America, 1808-1831, 
Radcliffe College Monographs (Boston and London), XIV (1908), 118-9. 
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opponents withdrew to form the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society.® 

The Virginia debate on slavery in 1831, the abolition of 
slavery in Mexico in 1829, and in the West Indies by Great 
Britain, in 1833, the vituperations of William Lloyd Garrison in 
his Liberator, the rise of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 
1833, all produced a reaction toward antislavery throughout the 
country, bringing a threat to civil liberties not only in the South, 
but in the North, as well. Southern states adopted resolutions 
calling on northern states to pass laws suppressing antislavery 
societies, and, in 1835 and 1836 northern governors respectfully 
received them. Even before the time of these requests the legis- 
lature of Rhode Island had considered a bill to suppress abolition- 
ist societies.’ 

In Ohio there were also reflections of this wave of reaction 
to the antislavery movement. The trustees of Lane Seminary, 
situated near Cincinnati, prohibited students from organizing or 
becoming members of antislavery societies or even discussing the 
subject. The consequence was that students left in a mass with 
some of the professors to establish Oberlin College, which became 
famous as an antislavery institution.* In April, 1836, James G. 
Birney, a former southern slaveholder, and later the presidential 
candidate of the Liberty Party, began publication of the Philan- 
thropist in Cincinnati. Soon he aroused considerable public re- 
action. Warnings to cease publication of the Philanthropist were 
not heeded. On midnight of July 29, 1836, a mob entered Birney’s 
office, threw his press into the Ohio River, and tried to find 
Birney, who happened to be out of the city. Unable to find him, 
the mob ransacked homes of Negroes, and considered itself 
satiated only when the mayor of the city told them to go home, 
declaring that demonstration had been made that public opinion 
could not be denied.® 

The antislavery movement received a favorable national focus 


® Jesse Macy, The Anti-Slavery Crusade, in Chronicles of America Series (New 
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after 1836 when it was tied up with the issue of civil liberties as 
the result of the passage of the “gag resolution” in the House of 
Representatives. This was not repealed until 1844. Abolitionists 
profited by the pleas for the right of petition which were made 
by John Quincy Adams in the House of Representatives.1° The 
association of antislavery with the defense of civil rights aided in 
promoting the growth of the antislavery societies in Ohio. In 
1837, there were nearly 15,000 individuals in the Ohio River 
towns, and in the eastern and northern counties, who joined to 
make Ohio second only to New York in antislavery society mem- 
berships. Yet, the movement, not only in Ohio, but in the other 
northern states, lapsed within a few years. By 1839 there had 
come to be a decentralization in organization, as the result of 
the panic of 1837; the doctrine of immediatism had collapsed, and 
among abolitionist ranks an antagonism had developed to Gar- 
rison. Another phase of the antislavery movement was at an 
end.” 

With the formation of the Liberty Party, the antislavery 
movement in the Nation and in Ohio became a political expres- 
sion.1? Not discouraged by the few votes which Birney received 
in the presidential election in 1840, more than 200 individuals, 
led by Salmon P. Chase, who had become convinced that political 
organization against slavery was a necessity, met in a state con- 
vention at Columbus on December 29, 1841.'° In 1845, at Cin- 
cinnati, a gathering of about 2,000 delegates from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and the territories of Iowa and 
Wisconsin met in what was hailed as the most significant meet- 
ing of antislavery forces.'* 

It was not, however, until the legislature of Ohio met in 
1848 that the antislavery movement in the State began to show 
real political dividends. In this legislature, the antislavery ele- 
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ment held the balance of power between the Democrats and the 
Whigs. Led by Col. John F. Morse and Dr. Norton S. Town- 
shend, the “Free-Soilers” offered political deals to both the Demo- 
crats and the Whigs. The Whigs shunned a deal which would 
have involved their backing Joshua R. Giddings for election as 
United States Senator. The Democrats promised to repeal the 
“Black Laws” of Ohio and elect Chase to the United States Sen- 
ate in return for assistance for their political measures. The deal 
went through. Chase became Senator and the “Black Laws” 
were repealed, although accomplished in a clandestine manner." 

In dealing with the legislative policy of Ohio on fugitive 
slaves, it is well to recognize the fact that for more than a quarter 
of a century after Ohio had become a state the politics of the 
State were run by the Democratic Party. Shaping the party’s 
policies were men who had come from the border slave states. 
They had a personal dislike for the Negro, and desired the pres- 
ence of neither free Negro nor slave. However, they did not 
wish to evade the antislavery provisions of the Ordinance of 
1787 or of the Constitution of Ohio.® The Act of January 5, 
1804, compelled a Negro to give positive proof of his freedom - 
before he might reside in Ohio.*’ The Act of January 25, 1807, re- 
enacted in 1811, 1816, 1824, and 1831, required a Negro not 
only to prove his freedom but to post bond that he or she would 
not become a public charge. In addition, the law prohibited a 
Negro from testifying in a court case which involved whites." 
Ohio officially accepted the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, for 
between 1804 and 1831 the legislature had the act reprinted in at 
least five volumes of the Ohio law.’® 

The Act of January 5, 1804, gave the claimant of a slave 
the right to secure a warrant for the delivery of the slave, and 

15 Schuckers, Life of Chase, 9-4. For Chase’s interest in the repeal of the 
“Black Laws,” see Salmon P. Chase, Diary and Correspondence; ed. by S. M. 
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provided a fine of not more than $50 against any one harboring 
or hiding a slave, or hindering an owner from securing his slave. 
Section VII of the act was as follows: 


That any person or persons who shall attempt to remove, or shall re- 
move from this state, or who shall aid and assist in removing, contrary to 
the provisions of this act, any black or mulatto person or persons, without 
first proving, as herein before directed, that he, she or they is, or are legally 
entitled to do, shall on conviction thereof, before any court having cogni- 
zance of the same, forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dollars; one half 
to the use of the informer, and the other half to the use of the state; to be 
recovered by action or debt, quitam, or indictment; and shall moreover be 
liable to the action of the party injured.” 


The Act of January 25, 1807, re-enacted in 1811, 1816, 1824, 
and 1831, raised the fine on those unlawfully employing, harboring 
or concealing a Negro to not more than $100.74 Complaints aris- 
ing out of attempts of slave catchers from Kentucky to kidnap 
Negroes out of Ohio led to the Act of January 25, 1819, re- 
enacted in 1824, and 1831.22 Some of the provisions of the Act 
of February 15, 1831, with respect to kidnapping were as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That no person or persons, under any pretence whatever, shall, by violence, 
fraud or deception, seize upon any free black or mulatto person in any kind 
of restraint or confinement, with intent to transport such black or mulatto 
person out of the state. 

Section II. That no person or persons shall in any manner attempt to 
carry out of this state, or knowingly be aiding in carrying out of this state, 
any black or mulatto person, without first taking such black or mulatto 
person before some judge or justice of the peace, in the county where such 
black or mulatto person was taken, and there, agreeably to the laws of the 
United States, establish by proof, his, or their property, in such black or 
mulatto person. 

Section III. That any person or persons offending against the pro- 
visions of this act, shall, on conviction thereof, by indictment in the court 
of common pleas in any county in this state, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be confined in the penitentiary, at hard labor, for any 
space of time, not less than three nor more than seven years, at the discre- 
tion of the court.” 


Complaints against kidnappers of Negroes in Ohio were not 
altogether satisfied by the Act of 1831, for on March g, 1838, the 
Ohio legislature passed a resolution asking that a free Negro 
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woman, Eliza Jane Johnson, who had been abducted into Mason 
County, Kentucky, and held in the county jail, although the pre- 
sumed owner had disclaimed title, be released.** 


Kentucky had its own grievances against Ohio. In a resolu- 
tion in 1817, the Kentucky legislature charged that the states 
north of the Ohio River were not passing or enforcing laws to 
reclaim fugitive slaves. A copy of the resolution was sent to the 
governor of Ohio, Thomas Worthington, but he replied that de- 
spite the general prejudice against slavery in Ohio the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1793 was being enforced.”> In 1839, again in a 
resolution, the Kentucky legislature admitted its lack of juris- 
dictional power involving escaped slaves from Kentucky into 
Ohio. The legislature appointed two commissioners to negotiate 
with Ohio officials with regard to providing more effective means 
of preventing Kentucky slaves from escaping through Ohio.” 

Admitting its previous laws had been inadequate, Ohio re- 
sponded by enacting a more stringent fugitive slave law, which 
became operative May 1, 1839.7. Section I provided for an affi- 
davit for a warrant against a fugitive slave, to be issued upon an 
oath or affirmation of the claimant, or his or her agent, or at- 
torney. The warrant included the name of the fugitive. It es- 
tablished the procedure for his or her arrest, and for bringing 
him or her before a judge of a court of record in Ohio. Section 
II required the claimant, his or her agent or attorney to give proof 
of ownership of the fugitive before the judge, whereupon the 
judge was to issue a certificate of authority permitting removal 
of the fugitive to the state from which he fled. Section III 
provided a penalty for hindering an officer from arresting a 
fugitive, or for willfully hindering a claimant or his or her agent 
or attorney having a certificate of removal; or for rescuing the 
fugitive from public officials, claimant, agent or attorney, or for 
intent to obstruct, hinder or interrupt in the removal of a fugitive 
to another state from which he fled. The penalty was to consist 
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of a fine not in excess of $500, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for no more than 60 days. Also, offending persons were to 
be liable in a suit of the individual claiming a fugitive from labor 
or service. Section VI provided a penalty of a sum not in excess 
of $500, or imprisonment in the county jail for no more than 60 
days, and liability to suit by the party injured for enticing a slave, 
or aiding him to escape by means of money, transportation or any 
other facility, if there was knowledge that the Negro was a fugi- 
tive from labor or service. Section VII provided a similar pen- 
alty for those who gave false certificates of emancipation, or who 
harbored or concealed fugitive slaves. Section XI, pertaining to 
kidnapping, was as follows: 

If any person or persons shall in any manner attempt to carry out of 
this state, or knowingly be aiding in carrying out of this state, any per- 
son, without first obtaining sufficient legal authority for so doing, accord- 
ing to the laws of this state, or of the United States, every person so of- 
fending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard labor, not less 
than three, nor more than seven years.” 

This statute, as well as similar laws of other states, became 
void by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania case, when Justice Joseph Story declared 
that the Federal Act of 1793 must be executed only by federal 
authorities, and that state officials could not be forced to act 
because the state legislatures had no right to interfere. 

This decision was hailed as a welcome relief, on the part of the Ohio 
Legislature, Courts, and Executive, from all responsibility for the return 
of fugitive slaves, and, thenceforth, no effort was put forth by either to 
assist claimants in recovering their alleged “property.” What was done in 
that line, from 1843 to 1850, was done through the United States Courts and 
officials. The acts respecting kidnapping remained in force.” 

Terminating action on its state fugitive slave legislation prior 
to 1850, the Ohio legislature repealed the “Black Laws” on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1849. The political background of this repeal has 
already been mentioned. Repealed was the act of 1807, which 
had been re-enacted in 1811, 1816, 1824, and 1831.*? 
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The Underground Railroad movement without doubt was 
significant in its relation to the slave question. Wilbur H. Siebert 
has called it one of the greatest forces which brought on the Civil 
War, and thus destroyed slavery.*? In his correspondence with 
Chase in 1842, Birney expressed his belief that few things con- 
tributed more to keep the abolitionist spirit alive than did rescuing 
slaves.** EE. Delorous Preston has stated that the Underground 
Railroad was a source of constant agitation in Ohio affecting 
citizens to the point where they were brought face to face with 
slavery, irrespective of their wishes.“ Regardless of whatever 
the evaluation of the Underground Railroad movement may be, 
certainly it is recognized that out of such activities fugitive slave 
cases developed and reflected public sentiment. Hence, a brief 
review of the Underground Railroad movement in Ohio seems 
appropriate to present. 

Ohio was an important scene of Underground Railroad ac- 
tivity. Because of “its geographical location between the slave 
states and Canada, and the character of the early settlers from 
New England and from the Quaker settlements of North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania then, the number of slaves escaping through 
Ohio was larger than that in case of other States.” ** The total 
number of underground operators in Ohio was more than 2,000. 
It has been estimated that between 40,000 and 50,000 slaves 
escaped through Ohio, thereby causing a loss of thirty million 
dollars in property by Southern slave owners.*® Although there 
were twenty or more stations in Ohio along the Ohio River, opera- 
tions were by no means confined to the river, for there developed 
an extensive system of stations leading into the interior of the 
State to such points as Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo.* 

There is evidence of an Underground Railroad case in cen- 
tral Ohio as early as 1812,°* but the origin of the Underground 
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Railroad movement in the State dates about 1815-1817." By 
1818, an appreciable number of slaves were escaping across the 
Ohio River.*° In 1817, the Kentucky legislature had made official 
complaint to Ohio that fugitive slaves were crossing into Ohio 
and were not being reclaimed by Ohio officials.*t By the early 
1820’s a number of communities extending as far north as San- 
dusky reported the beginnings of secret assistance to the runaway 
slave.*? By 1830 the business of helping fugitive slaves to escape 
had become more systematized in the receiving, hiding, protecting 
and dispatching process.** The period of greatest activity in 
assisting slaves to escape, however, did not occur until the time 
of 1840-1860.** Illegal assistance in aiding slaves to escape was 
much more motivated by the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850. The Addison White and the Oberlin Wellington cases 
were symbolic of the rebellious attitude often found in Ohio during 
the decade preceding the Civil War.*® 


Analysis of the Fugitive Slave Cases in Ohio 


In view of the antislavery sentiment in Ohio, the laws of Ohio 
on fugitive slaves and against the kidnapping of Negroes, the 
proximity of Ohio to the border slave states, and the nature of 
the Underground Railroad movement in Ohio, it is not strange 
that litigation arose involving fugitive slaves. As the antislavery 
feeling became more pronounced, and as the operations of the 
Underground Railroad became more developed, there was in- 
creased resistance in Ohio to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 for 
the rendition of slaves. Such resistance, together with the efforts 
of southern slave owners and slave catchers to take Negroes out 
of Ohio, led to numerous cases of fugitive slave litigation. Fugi- 
tive slave cases prior to 1840 in Ohio, as well as throughout the 
North, were fewer in number than after this date.*® After 1840 
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open interference and rescue became more common, and it was not 
unusual for prominent men, such as Salmon P. Chase, often called 
the “attorney-general for fugitive slaves,” and others to offer their 
legal services in behalf of slaves seeking refuge in Ohio.*’ 


This presentation of fugitive slave cases in Ohio before 1850 
is not presumed to be exhaustive, for the analysis of a number of 
the cases is based on the investigation of the reports of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, the lower federal courts in Ohio, and of the 
United States Supreme Court. These sources would not provide 
information about cases settled in the lower courts of Ohio order- 
ing the return of fugitive slaves. Further, these sources would not 
reveal instances in which fugitive slaves escaped while on trial 
before justices of peace in various Ohio communities. There is 
the case of a Kentuckian who had seized his slave at Perrysburg, 
and brought him before Squire Huntington. The lawyer for the 
fugitive, desiring to stall, found a flaw in the information of the 
papers, so new papers had to be drawn. Meanwhile, Under- 
ground Railroad operators had brought a fast horse around to 
the front of the squire’s office. The slave quickly mounted it and 
away he tore to freedom, settling that case.** A similar situation 
took place in 1841 in Oberlin. Three slave hunters seized a Negro 
and his wife, and carried them to an inn for the night. The people 
of the town decided the Negroes must have a trial, and employed 
a lawyer. He discovered the writ for capture was illegal, and 
secured a hearing. Meanwhile, the Negroes were put in jail. 
With assistance, they managed to slip out of the prison windows 
and escaped to Canada before the day set for trial.*® 

The first Ohio case was that involving a Virginia Negro 
woman named Jane, in 1810. The case was significant because it 
revealed the early public attitude of citizens of Marietta on slavery, 
and the stand of the governor of Ohio, who, in a reply to the re- 
quest for the extradition of Jane by the governor of Virginia, 
stated that the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 did not authorize the 
executive of a state to interfere with the apprehension of a slave. 
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The trial of Jane, a slave of Joseph Tomlinson, Jr., began 
on October 22, 1808, in the town of Charlestown (later Wells- 
burg), Brooke County, Virginia. Jane was charged with stealing 
merchandise valued at $4. James Griffith, the judge, found Jane 
guilty of a felony. The law of 1876 in Virginia made felony by 
a slave punishable by death, with the state compensating the owner 
for his loss of property. In 1801, however, an act was passed 
authorizing the governor to contract with any person for the sale 
of a slave under the sentence of death, but the purchaser was 
required to put up a bond and transport the condemned out of 
the United States. In other words, the sale amounted to a re- 
prieve. If the condemned slave should be returned to Virginia. 
the original sentence would be carried out. Jane was sentenced 
to be hanged on December 10, 1808, but on November 4 the gov- 
ernor asked for a reprieve effective until November 1, 1809, so 
that she might be sold and taken out of Virginia. The court 
clerk, John Connell, was appointed agent to arrange for her sale 
and to see to it that the terms of the act of 1801 were enforced. 


Before the governor’s action could be known at Charlestown, 
the door of the jail was left open deliberately, and Jane was 
allowed to walk out on November 9. With the public officials 
aware of her presence, she spent two days in Charlestown, and 
then crossed the Ohio River to Marietta. There she secured 
employment with Abner Lord. When the sheriff allowed Jane 
to leave jail, he had acted in accordance with public opinion in 
Charlestown, for the attitude was that the laws of 1786 and 1801 
were too stringent. 

For some time after her “escape” no one attempted to have 
Jane arrested, even though the sheriff was aware that Jane was 
residing in Marietta. Jane married a free Negro, had a child by 
him, and lived in peace for more than a year. Then, Jacob Bee- 
son, a Virginian, appeared in Marietta, and attempted by force 
to carry off Jane and her child, without furnishing evidence that 
he was representing the agent appointed by the governor of Vir- 
ginia to sell and transport Jane out of the State. Beeson applied 
to Governor John Tyler advising him to demand of the governor 
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of Ohio the return of Jane to Virginia, and that he, Beeson, be 
employed as the agent of the State to return her. 

On February 5, 1810, Tyler corresponded with Gov. Samuel 
Huntington asking that Jane be delivered to Beeson, the of- 
ficial agent of Virginia. Beeson was unable to get Jane, for in 
his letter of February 24 to Huntington he complained that when 
he applied before the justice of peace in Marietta for the delivery 
of Jane, the people of the town had hidden her. He asked that 
Jane be delivered to him. On February 24, however, a number 
of citizens in Marietta, including such promiment men as Samuel 
P. Hildreth, Dudley and William Woodbridge, Abner Lord, and 
others, had sent a petition to Huntington asking him not to sur- 
render Jane, contending that she was entitled to her liberty. 

Huntington ignored Beeson’s letter, but on March 22 he 
replied to Tyler, refusing to comply with the governor’s demand 
on the ground that the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 did not au- 
thorize the executive of a state to interfere with the apprehension 
of a slave. Then, Tyler, in a letter to Huntington, on April 26, 
1810, enclosed formal papers regarding Jane, and asked for her 
return as a fugitive from justice, requesting that she be delivered 
to Beeson. Huntington became resigned and ordered that a war- 
rant be issued in Marietta on May 21 for Jane’s arrest. Beeson 
returned Jane to Virginia. She was given an absolute pardon by 
Tyler, who ordered Beeson to sell her and pay the proceeds into 
the state treasury.*° 

Another early case, occurring in 1812 in central Ohio, was 
of interest because it demonstrated that a judge’s personal feel- 
ings often influenced the status of a Negro seeking refuge in a 
state where slavery did not exist. An alleged runaway was seized 
at Delaware, taken away from the custody of his captor by a 
crowd and brought before Col. James Kilbourne, the justice of 
peace. Kilbourne, known for his antislavery convictions, ordered 
the Negro released. He was then sent north on one of the gov- 
ernment wagons carrying military supplies to Sandusky.” 
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Litigation in the Ohio courts also involved free Negroes who 
sought refuge across the Ohio River when their status became 
endangered in Kentucky. Such was the case of Tom, a Negro 
boy, against Daily and Desha, decided by the Ohio Supreme 
Court in 1829 in Cincinnati. 

A bill had been filed on January 17, 1829 in behalf of Tom 
by his friend Orange Witt charging that Tom’s mother, Kate 
Daily, a sister of the defendant, Thomas Daily, was formerly a 
slave of Miss Baker, who had lived in Mason County, Kentucky. 
Miss Baker had married Alexander Edwards. When Edwards 
died, a sale was held in 1823 at which Kate was purchased by 
her brother. Daily had announced that his sole purpose in buying 
Kate was to free her. He was allowed to buy her without com- 
petition, and on January 12, 1824, he freed her. Kate then went 
to live on a plantation of James Dummitt, and it was there that 
her son, Tom, was born. 

In April, 1828, Daily purchased a slave of Joseph Desha and 
in order to secure part of the purchase money, he gave Desha a 
bill of sale on Tom. Tom was not delivered to Desha; Desha 
threatened to enslave Tom, but Kate, learning of his threat, hastily 
sent Tom to Orange Witt in Cincinnati for protection. Desha 
then complained to the mayor of Cincinnati, and Tom was taken 
into custody for trial. 

The argument was presented in court that Desha knew that 
Kate was free before the birth of Tom, even though no deed of 
emancipation had been made. In court, Desha declared that he 
did not know of Daily’s intentions to free Kate, and that Daily 
had informed him that he never intended to free Kate. Daily 
neither denied nor admitted the freedom of Tom, but agreed to 
pay Desha $120. He said, however, that an arrangement had been 
made between Desha and himself not to inform Kate of the Dill 
of sale on Tom and that Desha had asked Dummitt, at whose 
plantation Kate was living, to keep the matter a secret from Kate. 

The decision of the Ohio Supreme Court was that as Kate 
was free at the time of the birth of Tom, Tom was free, and that 
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he was not property. Neither Daily nor Desha had any right 
against him.” 

The Matilda case in 1837 aroused public attention. It was 
one of the various cases in which Salmon P. Chase appeared as 
counsel for a fugitive slave. A result of the case was the prosecu- 
tion of James G. Birney, who employed Matilda, for harboring 
a slave in violation of the Ohio statute of 1807, which had been 
re-enacted. 

Matilda was alleged to be a fugitive. She had been a slave 
in Virginia, but her master had moved to Missouri, taking her 
with his slaves. Traveling by steamboat, he arrived at Cincinnati, 
and went ashore. While the boat was docked, Matilda also went 
ashore, and was concealed by some Negroes. Later, she found 
employment with James G. Birney, who had presumed that she 
was free. Meanwhile, the owner had gone on to Missouri, but 
had left agents to be on the lookout for her. She was discovered 
one day at Birney’s home and was seized. Birney and his family 
believed that Matilda was free inasmuch as Matilda had landed 
in Ohio with the consent of her master. 

Chase was engaged to defend her. He argued that when a 
slave owner voluntarily brought a slave into a free state the slave 
automatically became free and could not be reclaimed as a fugitive 
slave under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. The argument did 
not seem to impress the judge for he ordered her to be delivered 
to her owner. 

Pro-slavery individuals in Cincinnati then brought proceed- 
ings against Birney for harboring a fugitive slave. The case was 
heard before the same judge, with Chase appearing as Birney’s 
counsel. Birney was found guilty and fined. Chase appealed 
the case before the Ohio Supreme Court, and argued that as 
Matilda was not a slave, Birney could not possibly ‘have har- 
bored a slave. The Court, however, upheld the lower court’s 
decision. Of interest was the fact that the Supreme Court re- 
quested that Chase’s arguments be published, although at the 


Cases Decided in the Supreme Court of Ohio upon the Circuit and at the 
Special Sessions in Columbus (Cincinnati, 1872-1873), , 886-40. Hereafter, this 
source will be referred to as Ohio Reports. 
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time the court had a rule prohibiting publication of arguments of 
the counsel except at the court’s discretion. This indicated that 
the court was interested in giving publicity to the legality of the 
issue.*® 

Sometimes a Negro would come to reside in a community 
in Ohio, and endear himself to the citizens with his talents to 
such an extent that when “slave catchers” from out of the State 
arrived to seize him, the citizens would take the law into their 
own hands and hie him off to liberty. Such is what happened 
to “Black Bill” in 1839 in Marion. “Black Bill,” alias Mitchell, 
alias Anderson, came to Marion County in the fall of 1838. He 
worked as a butcher, barber, and common laborer. Possessing 
talent with the fiddle and banjo, he made himself quite popular 
at dances in Marion. About the middle of July, 1839, eight 
representatives of the Kanawha Court House in Virginia arrived 
to claim “Black Bill” as the runaway slave of Adnah Van Bib- 
ber. He was arrested as a fugitive from service in accordance 
with the Ohio law of 1839, and jailed. “Black Bill” had many 
sympathizers. Being a Negro, he was not allowed to testify at 
his trial. On August 27, the judge freed “Black Bill,” for the 
testimony had showed that he had formerly been owned by John 
Lewis, a cousin of Van Bibber. Ownership had not been proved 
by Van Bibber, whom the Virginians represented. 

As soon as the decision was given, the Virginians, armed 
with pistols and bowie knives, seized “Black Bill” and ordered 
the crowd to stand back. But the crowd, maddened, threw 
stones at the Virginians, who, however, managed to get “Black 
Bill” into the office of a justice of peace, where they meant to 
guard him until a new trial was held. With the crowd outside 
demanding the release of “Black Bill,” the Negro somehow 
managed to escape. He spent his first night in a swamp near 
Marion. Later, taking refuge at a Quaker settlement near 
Fredericktown, then, at another settlement at Greenwich, he 
safely reached Oberlin, and from there went to Canaca. Mean- 
while, the Virginians had been arrested for contempt of court.** 
.; 8 Schechers, Life of Chase, 41-4; Ohio Reports, VIII, 230-9 
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The Greathouse vs. Dunlap case, decided in December, 1843, 
in the United States Circuit Court for the Seventh Circuit, con- 
cerned litigation resulting from the alleged assistance of an 
Ohioan, John B. Mahan, in the escape of a slave from Ken- 
tucky on June 19, 1838. But the significance of the case was 
the question of the validity of a bond which was put up for 
Mahan rather than the rendition of assistance to a slave escaping 
into Ohio from Kentucky. 

Mahan was indicted on August 22, 1838, for aiding a slave, 
named John, and owned by William Greathouse, a Kentuckian, 
to escape into Ohio on June 19, 1838. Greathouse undertook 
legal proceedings against him with the result that he was ex- 
tradited, and committed to the Mason County jail in Kentucky. 
Then, Greathouse began a civil suit against him to secure dam- 
ages. On November 22, 1838, Mahan was released from jail 
when William Dunlap, a resident of Brown County, Ohio, put 
up a bond for him. The terms of the bond called for a promise 
on the part of Dunlap to pay Greathouse, in the event Great- 
house secured damages in his civil suit against Mahan. Great- 
house was awarded damages of $1600 against Mahan, and Dun- 
lap became liable for payment. 

Dunlap believed that he had been duped. His counsel 
claimed that Dunlap had signed the bond only to release Mahan 
from an unjust imprisonment, that Mahan was not guilty of as- 
sisting the slave of Greathouse to escape, that Greathouse had 
made misrepresentations in order to have Mahan imprisoned so 
that Mahan would have to get friends to be responsible for any 
damages which might be incurred by him. The court dis- 
missed the plea of Dunlap’s attorney, ruling that the bond had 
been voluntarily given by Dunlap, and, therefore, the bond could 
not be held void.” 

It has been mentioned previously that in the Prigg decision 
in 1842 the United States Supreme Court nullified state legisla- 


% John McLean, Reports of Cases Argued and Decided in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Seventh Circuit (Cincinnati, 1850-1856), III, 308-16. Here- 
after, this source is referred to as McLean’s Reports, Helen Tunnicliff Catterall, 
any Cones concerning American Slavery and the Negro (Washington, D. C., 1926- 
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tion on fugitive slaves, and that as a consequence Ohio, in 1843, 
repealed its law of 1839 with respect to fugitives in escape from 
service in other states, retaining, however, a kidnapping law 
against Negroes in Ohio. In view of this situation, which 
placed the burden of executing the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 
on federal authorities, the tendency after 1843 was for jurisdic- 
tion involving escaped slaves in Ohio to be the concern of the 
federal courts. The most known cases from 1843 until 1850 
affecting the fugitive slave question in Ohio were the cases which 
were federal and in which there was prolonged litigation. They 
were significant in providing public focus on the legal aspects of 
the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. The Van Zandt and Parrish 
cases, particularly, supplied an elaboration of the legal argument 
against the act. 

Included in this presentation of cases between 1840 and 
1850 are two cases which did not arise or terminate in the 
federal courts, but were decided in the Ohio Supreme Court, 
namely, the State vs. Hoppess case of 1845, and the Richardson 
vs. Beebee case, decided in 1846. 

The State vs. Hoppess case, arising out of a writ of habeas 
corpus issued by a judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, gave 
Chase, who was assisted by Birney, an opportunity to display 
the versatility of his legal attacks on the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1793. Hoppess had arrived on January 21, 1845, at Cin- 
cinnati on the steamer, Ohio Belle, having in his charge a Negro, 
Samuel Watson. Soon after the boat had docked, Watson was 
missing, but was found on the landing in the evening by Hop- 
pess. Hoppess took Watson on January 22 before a magistrate 
so that he might secure a certificate for his removal as a fugitive 
under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. 

On a writ of habeas corpus, issued by a judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, Hoppess was asked to justify his holding Wat- 
son. Hoppess replied that Watson had been a slave in Virginia, 
and that he had been taken to Arkansas. Then, the master had 
returned to Virginia, sold Watson to a man named Floyd, and 
died soon after the sale. Hoppess stated that, as Floyd’s agent, 
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he had gone to Arkansas to get possession of Watson, and that 
he was returning him to Virginia when the boat reached Cin- 
cinnati and Watson escaped. Evidence was introduced that the 
boat was on the Ohio shore when fastened, and that when Wat- 
son was seized by Hoppess he was making an effort to escape. 

In Watson’s behalf, Chase argued that there was no escape, 
that the escape, even if there was one, was from one place to 
another in Ohio, that the boat, at the time of the alleged escape 
was within Ohio, that holding individuals as slaves in Arkansas 
was repugnant to a treaty of the United States with France, 
which provided for the people of the territory the immunities 
of United States citizens, and that such holding was repugnant 
to the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution with respect to 
deprivation of liberty without due process of law. Proceeding 
further in his elaborated argument, Chase declared that the Act 
of 1793 relative to fugitives was unconstitutional, that Congress 
had no constitutional power to legislate on fugitive slavery, that 
the Ordinance of 1787 limited the right of reclamation of escap- 
ing slaves to the states of the Northwest Territory, excepting 
cases of escape from the original states, and that Watson, not 
having escaped from any of the original states, could not be 
legally reclaimed. 

The judge, N. C. Read, who had been the legal opponent 
of Chase in the Matilda case, and in the prosecution against 
Birney for harboring a slave, specifically answered each point 
Chase had raised. He declared that slavery might exist in Ar- 
kansas, that the treaty with France did not change the relations 
of persons or rights of property. A slave escaping to Ohio from 
a new state was just as subject to capture as though the escape 
were made from one of the original states. He called the Act of 
1793 constitutional, and, with regard to what seemed the leading 
issue in the case, jurisdiction on the Ohio River, Read held that 
a master navigating the Ohio River while on the river was within 
the jurisdiction of Virginia or Kentucky for the purpose of 
retaining his slave. 


5 Schuckers, Life of Chase, 74-8; Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in 
the oN Courts of Record as Published in the Western Law Journal (Norwalk, O., 
1 . “118, 
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A curiosity about Read’s decision was his admission that 
he had changed his mind about the nature of slavery in a free 
state. He stated: 


At one time I was of the opinion that he had the right of passage 
through a free State with his slave. This would probably harmonize with 
the spirit of compromise upon this subject. But upon more careful exam- 
ination, I am satisfied the master must lose his slave if he brings him into 
a free State, unless the slave voluntarily returns to a state of slavery; 
because the master loses all power over him, and there is no other law 
authorizing the master to remove him. The Constitution of the United 
States only recognizes the right of recapture of a fugitive held in one 
State escaping into another. The person owing service must escape from 
the State where such service is owed into another State. The act of Con- 
gress carrying into effect the constitutional provision, authorizes a recaption 
only where there has been an escape into another State. If there has been 
no such escape, the master has no right of recaption, and the slave may go 
where he pleases; the master has lost all control over him.” 


In his reply to Chase apropos slavery and its violation of 
natural rights, Read said: 

Slavery is wrong inflicted by force, and supported alone by the munic- 
ipal power of the state or territory wherein it exists. It ts opposed to the 
principles of natural justice and rights, and is the mere creature of. posi- 
tive law. Hence, it being my duty to declare the law, not to make it, the 
question is not, what conforms to the great principles of natural right and 
universal freedom but what do the positive laws and institutions under 
which we live, are bound to recognize and obey, command and direct.” 

Read digressed in his decision to advocate colonization. He 
stated : 

It is to be furthermore observed that ours is a government of white 
men. Our liberties were achieved, and our government formed by white 
men and for white men. The negro was not included or represented— 
the hope there was as it now is—that the whole race of negroes should 
at some future time be removed to a country of their own, to be subject 
to their own government and laws.” 

The Richardson vs. Beebee case in 1846 was significant be- 
cause in its decision the Ohio Supreme Court declared the Ohio 
law against kidnapping, revived in 1843, unconstitutional if it 
applied to persons carrying escaped slaves out of the State ac- 
cording to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, without the aid of 
state authorities. 


William R. Richardson had been arrested by Huron Beebee, 


5 Schuckers, Life of Chase, 77. 
% Reports of Cases in Ohio Courts of Record, III. 
© Ibid., 112, 
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sheriff of Cuyahoga County, for taking Alfred Berry, a Negro, 
out of the county without first taking him before a judge to 
establish his property right. Richardson was prosecuted in viola- 
tion of Ohio’s kidnapping law since he had not established proof 
of ownership. In the trial the counsel for Richardson cited the 
Prigg vs. Pennsylvania case in which the United States Supreme 
Court had decided that an owner of a slave, either by himself 
or his agent, might return a fugitive slave without the assistance 
of any state authority; further, that all state legislation which 
interfered with such arrest was unconstitutional, and, finally, that 
all legislation on the subject belonged exclusively to Congress. 
Judge Matthew Birchard of the Ohio Supreme Court stated in 
his decision that the ruling of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Prigg case nullified the Ohio kidnapping law, if it applied 
to persons carrying away their escaped slaves. He declared 
Richardson was not guilty of kidnapping, because he was re- 
moving a slave from the State, and, hence, he was being illegally 
detained. 

The Jones vs. Van Zandt case, which began in 1842 and 
was not settled until 1847, was a case which reached the United 
States Supreme Court. It afforded considerable publicity on the 
question of the legality of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. Of 
interest was the prominence of the lawyers who appeared in the 
case. Defending Van Zandt when his appeal was made before 
the Supreme Court were Salmon P. Chase and Gov. William 
Henry Seward. Appearing for Jones, the plaintiff, was the 
United States Senator from Kentucky, James T. Morehead. In- 
volved was the question of interpreting the nature of notice 
under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. 


John Van Zandt was an aged abolitionist, a Kentuckian who 
had migrated into Ohio, and was active in aiding slaves to 
escape. On Friday night, April 22, 1842, nine slaves escaped 
from Kentucky into Ohio. On Saturday, while Van Zandt was 
returning to his farm near Cincinnati he found the nine slaves, 
including among them a husband, wife and three children, on 


© Tbid., 197-8; Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 122. 
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the road, and picked them up. Hargraves and Hefferman, as- 
sisted by other pursuers, stopped Van Zandt about fifteen miles 
north of Cincinnati, and caught all but two of the slaves. With- 
out any legal action, the captives were taken to Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and jailed. The grand jury of Warren County, Ohio, 
then proceeded to indict Hargraves, Hefferman and the others 
for kidnapping, but they were acquitted in the trial. 

Meanwhile, the owner of the slaves, Wharton Jones, sued 
Van Zandt for damages for harboring and concealing fugitive 
slaves, taking advantage of the double penalty provisions of the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793. Chase, assisted by Thomas Morris, 
defended Van Zandt in the trial before Justice John McLean of 
the United States Circuit Court at Cincinnati in July, 1842. 

The argument for Van Zandt was that no case of unlawful 
harboring or concealment had been established and that it was 
not shown that Van Zandt had been notified that the fugitives 
had escaped from Kentucky. The case resolved itself into a 
debate about the nature of notice. Chase maintained that there 
must be actual notice to the person charged, and that the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1793 provided a liability of penalty only after 
notice. The verdict went against Van Zandt, and he was 
ordered to pay Jones damages of $1200. Jones also sued for 
the forfeit of $500 as provided by the Act of 1793, and again 
the verdict was in his favor. 

Appeal was made in behalf of Van Zandt before the United 
States Supreme Court, and the case was argued at the December 
term in 1846. James T. Morehead, United States Senator from 
Kentucky, represented Jones, while Chase and Seward appeared 
for Van Zandt. In his argument, Chase asked what was meant 
by nature of notice under the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, and 
by harboring and concealing a slave. Then, he went further and 
asked whether the Act of 1793 was consistent with the Ordinance 
of 1787, or with the Constitution. Despite his arguments that 
the Act of 1793 was not consistent with the Ordinance, and that 
the Constitution had nothing to do directly with slavery, the de- 
cision was against Van Zandt. 


®1 Schuckers, Life of Chase, 58-65; McLean’s Reports, II, 611-82. 
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Among the points emphasized in the decision of the Supreme 
Court were the following: First, under Section 4 of the Fugitive 
Slave Act of 1793, with reference to the charge of harboring 
and concealing fugitives from service, the notice need not be in 
writing by the claimant or his agent stating that a person is a 
fugitive from labor, under Section 3 of the act, and served on 
the person harboring or concealing such fugitive to make him 
liable to the penalty of $500 under the act. Second, such notice, 
if not in writing, may be given verbally by the claimant or his 
agent to the person who harbors or conceals a fugitive. To 
charge him under the statute, a general notice to the public in a 
newspaper is not necessary. Third, a clear proof of the knowl- 
edge of the defendant, by his own confession, or otherwise, that 
he knew the slave was a fugitive from labor, although he may 
have secured the knowledge from the slave, or in other ways, is 
sufficient to charge him with notice. Fourth, rescuing the fugi- 
tive from labor at 3 o’clock in the morning in Ohio when the 
slave was escaping from Kentucky, and transporting him in a 
covered wagon 12 or 14 miles so that a Negro boy escaped, is 
harboring or concealing the fugitive.° 

The Driskill vs. Parrish case, which was finally settled in 
1847, was based on litigation on the definition of what con- 
stituted hindering, obstructing the arrest and delivery of a fugi- 
tive slave to his master or agent, as well as concealing and har- 
boring a slave, under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1793- 

In February, 1845, Col. Mitchell and Driskill, son of Peter 
Driskill, called at the home of Francis Parrish in Sandusky, 
Ohio, to ask whether a Negro woman, Jane Garretson, was at 
his home. Parrish replied that she was. They asked to see her, 
and indicated that she was an escaped slave of Peter Driskill, a 
Kentuckian. When Jane and her boy appeared, Col. Mitchell 
then claimed the right of arrest to take them before a judge to 
show right of property. Parrish demanded to know by what 
authority he was acting. Col. Mitchell replied that he was acting 


63 Benjamin C. Howard, Reports of Cases Areneg od {stots in the Supreme 
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by virtue of his power as Peter Driskill’s attorney. Parrish said 
he would accept nothing less than a judge’s authority, and told 
Jane and her boy to go within his house. 

Suit was brought against Parrish in violation of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1793. He was charged with hindering, ob- 
structing the arrest of Jane and her son, as fugitives from 
service, and with harboring and concealing them. Parrish’s 
counsel denied that he was guilty of the charges, arguing that 
Parrish was not attempting to elude the claims of the owner of 
the slaves, but that his intention was to secure a fair legal hear- 
ing, and that this was not a violation of the federal law. After 
some deliberation, the jury could not agree on a decision and 
the judge discharged it.® 

A second trial was held. The jury returned a verdict for 
Driskill on the count of hindering and obstructing arrest, and 
assessed damages of $500 against Parrish. On the count of 
concealing and harboring, the verdict was in favor of Parrish. 
It is interesting to note that in his instructions to the jury Judge 
Humphrey Howe Lesvitt specifically cautioned the members not 
to let the pronounced antislavery convictions of the public influ- 
ence them in their interpretations of the federal law. He said: 

I have now only to suggest, that although this action has originated 
in the existence of slavery in an adjoining state, the views of the jury, in 
relation to that subject in the abstract, should exert no influence in their 
conclusions as to the merits of this controversy. Like every other case 
tried in a court of justice, it should be decided according to the law and 
evidence. If the plaintiff has suffered a wrong, for which the law gives 
him redress, it is the plain duty of the court and jury to aid him in obtain- 
ing that redress. It cannot be disguised, that the subject of slavery is at 
this time a fruitful source of public agitation. Unfortunately, it has be- 
come a chief element of excitement in our country. . . . In Ohio, popular 
sentiment is no doubt strongly against that institution; and there are few, 
if any, of her citizens who do not rejoice, that its admission into the State 
is precluded by a barrier, that may well be deemed insurmountable. Still, 
it may be taken for granted, that with very few exceptions, the citizens 
of that State are disposed in duty to accord to citizens of the States in 


which slavery is tolerated by law, the rights solemnly guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution of the Union, and the law passed in pursuance thereof.” 


*% McLean’s Reports, III, 681-44. 
“4 Thid., V, 76. 
% Tbid., V, 76. 
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Evaluation of Fugitive Slave Litigation in Ohio 

In a review of this study, these facts may be presented as 
being significant. Fugitive slave litigation in Ohio previous to 
1850 was an outcome of a combination of factors. This study 
has taken cognizance of the antislavery sentiment in Ohio, the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, the laws of Ohio pertaining to fugi- 
tive slaves and the kidnapping of colored persons from the State, 
the proximity of Ohio to the border slave states, the nature of 
the Underground Railroad movement in Ohio, the efforts of 
southern slave owners to recapture their slaves in Ohio, and the 
activities of slave catchers in the State. Fugitive slave cases 
before 1840 in Ohio were fewer in number than after this time. 
After 1840, there was a greater sensitivity to the question of 
slavery and a disposition for more open intervention in behalf of 
fugitive slaves. It became not unusual for men of prominence, 
such as Salmon P. Chase, and others, to offer their legal services 
without charge in behalf of Negroes seeking refuge in Ohio. 
Fugitive slave litigation before 1843 was not confined to the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts in Ohio. There was jurisdic- 
tion in the interpretation of not only the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1793, but also of the Ohio statutes on fugitive slaves and the 
kidnapping of the colored people. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Prigg vs. Pennsylvania case in 
1842 nullified state legislation on fugitive slaves and placed the 
responsibility for the execution of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1793 solely upon federal authorities. As a consequence, Ohio 
disclaimed its responsibility by repealing its Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1839, but retained its law against the kidnapping of colored 
persons. The tendency after 1843 and until 1850 was for juris- 
diction involving escaped slaves in Ohio to become the concern 
of federal courts. Federal jurisdiction brought with it prolonged 
litigation, as may be noted by the Van Zandt and Parrish cases, 
and gave more public emphasis upon the question of fugitive 
slaves. Finally, the cases after 1843 were characterized by a 
more elaborate attack upon the legality of the Fugitive Slave Act 


of 1793. 











THE BACKGROUND OF CALVIN E. STOWE’S 
“REPORT ON ELEMENTARY PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE” (1837) 





By Cuarves G. MILLER 





In 1836, Calvin E. Stowe was a professor in a theological 
seminary (Lane) in the young state of Ohio. Though no formal 
connection existed between the seminary and the State, there 
already existed the idea of the higher schools’ responsibility to 
the State to such a degree that the General Assembly requested 
Stowe, with no mention of compensation (but see below), quite 
as a matter of course, and with no anticipation of possible re- 
fusal by Stowe, to prepare a report on current educational sys- 
tems in Europe for the guidance of the General Assembly. 

The leaders of the new State realized, that although Ohio 
was then an agrarian state, the temper of the times pointed to- 
ward an increasing tempo of industrialization. By analogy with 
the history of the then-current European events and of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the leaders of the new State implicitly 
realized the importance of mass education for industrialized 
(specialized) labor, and its direct benefits for the State.* 

A direct support for the last contention may be found in 
Stowe’s report? in which Stowe points out that modern lan- 
guages are taught to aid trade intercourse in the border states of 
Rhenish Prussia, Prussian Poland, and the Russian border states. 
Stowe would not be likely to urge modern languages being taught 
in Ohio except as he anticipated less emphasis on agriculture and 
more on industry. 

In the manner of the day, Stowe imputes*® the growing im- 
portance of mass education to the pressure of the general popu- 


on — Wallace Knight, Reports on European Education (New York, 1930), 
"2 Tbid., 305. 
* Ibid., 251. 
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lation’s insistence on “popular rights,” and does not connect it 
with the diminishing importance of agrarian (feudal-type) cul- 
ture. Yet, we have the interesting example of Japan, which was 
a completely feudal economy until 1857, the year of the 
“Western” penetration of Japan, where there were no ideas of 
“popular rights” to force the establishment of popular schools. 
The accompanying economic necessity to change to an industrial 
nation, demanded schools. Hence they were established in 1871. 

Presumably it was to counteract the internationalistic ten- 
dencies of the period that Stowe speaks of the exaggerated in- 
culcation of “nationalism” in Prussia.* 

It is an interesting but little-known fact that the Ohio state 
legislature, after accepting Stowe’s report, appropriated $500.00 
“to Prof. Stowe for labor.’® 


Curriculum and Internal Arrangement of Prussian Schools 


Stowe speaks at length of the internal arrangement of the 
Prussian schools, and it is of interest to examine the technical 
arrangement of the schools to see how applicable this arrange- 
ment would be to Ohio schools. 

The Prussian schools were arranged in three distinct branches: 
Rudiments, Elements, Applications. The first two-year sequence 
of studies would be termed rudiments, the second two-year se- 
quence adds geometry, language (grammar) and music, consti- 
tuting the elements of school training to prepare the student for 
the third and fourth two-year sequences of application of the 
studies to practical life problems. 

I. The first rudimentary course included: 

A. Logical exercises: A euphonious term to cover the attention-stimu- 
lating division of the curriculum, possibly intended to overcome 
in part the disinterest usually evinced in the eaten of items 
B, C, and D, below. 

B. Elements of reading : According to the ideas of. the times, elements 
of reading were learned as logical exercises in the juxtaposition 
of sounds to represent words, and the corresponding juxtaposition 
of letters to represent the words. We should probably hesitate 


to recommend that a child learn the four letters in a definite 
order as H-A-R-D to spell Hard, rather than the total ensemble 


4Tbid., 255-6. 
5SJanuary 16, 1888. See Ohio Laws, Statutes, etc. Acts, 36 Assemb., 1838, 404, 
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of markings Hard considered as a unit, but this was so thoroughly 
in accord with the pedagogy of the times that Stowe makes no 
comment upon it. 


conveying the impression that the Prussian 
instruction was similar to good American 
practice at the time. 


Il. The elementary instruction included continuation of the above 
four courses, and added: 

E. Language or grammar: Stowe considers this as a continuation of I-A, 
logical exercises, but it is doubtful if there is any carry-over from 
directed conversation to the technical grammar that this course 
included. 

F. Geometry: This was distinctly a tool-subject intended to prepare the 
student for III and IV below. 

G. Music: According to Stowe’s report, we would consider the music 
instruction to have been primarily for the benefit of the esprit de 
corps, for the benefit of the school discipline, since the only advan- 
tage he assigns the child as receiving is added “progress in their 
other studies,” while present-day educators deny such carry-over. 

III. This two-year course would correspond to the beginning of 

“higher studies,” where elements have been mastered and studies are begun 

which will be of direct usefulness to the community. Instruction is con- 

tinued in the studies enumerated for the I and II groups, in a manner 
suitable for the 10-12-year age group, and instruction is begun on the 
application studies, termed “Real Instruction.” This last is a broad term 
for the study of the relationships of man with his environment and needs. 

IV. The concluding course for 12-14-year age group includes a con- 
tinuation of the “Real Instruction,” applications of the elementary studies 
to the proposed business of life of the children, and concluding courses in 
language, drawing, and applied mathematics, as surveying, civil engineer- 
ing, etc. 


C. Elements of writing: 


Few comments are made on these, beyond 
D. Elements of =s..1 


As was to be expected, much emphasis was laid upon re- 
ligious instruction, this instruction continuing throughout the 
whole eight years of the Prussian schooling. This again was 
suitable for transfer to Ohio schools, for the times demanded 
close integration of religious and secular instruction. Accus- 
tomed as we are to complete separation of secular and religious 
instruction, it is not easy to understand this emphasis, but where- 
ever we turn in early educational history, the most active teachers 
were trained in the seminaries, and were generally trained for 
the ministry. In a number of instances, this leads to what at 
this day, in retrospect, we may term “seeming educational 
naiveté” on the part of the teacher. See for instance, the episode 
on p. 265 im re boys appropriating nails from school property 
for their own uses. The ready acceptance by the school super- 
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intendent of the boys’ expressions of contrition, expressions, the 
sincerity of which an administrator of today would doubt very 
much, might be indicative of the lack of study of the children’s 
motives and of lack of understanding of the need of schools de- 
signed for children’s needs. The treatment of “Institutions for Ref- 
ormation” shows that Stowe’s views were in common with the 
educational view of the time, that “reformation” was directed 
more toward the benefit of the State than to the benefit of the 
children directly. 


Now, laying aside all considerations of benevolence and of religious 
obligations, is it not for the highest good of the State, that these minds 
should be withdrawn from vice and trained up to be enlightened and useful 
citizens, contributing a large share to the public wealth, virtue and hap- 
piness; rather than that they should come forward in life, miserable crim- 
inals, of no use to themselves or the public, depredating on the property 
and violating the rights of the industrious citizens, increasing the public 
burdens by their crimes, endangering the well-being of society, and under- 
mining our liberties? They can be either the one or the other, according 
as we choose to educate them ourselves in the right way, or leave them 
to be educated by the thieves and drunkards in our streets or the convicts 
in our prisons. The efforts made by some foreign nations to educate this 
part of their population, is a good lesson for us. All the schools and 
houses of reformation in Prussia, do not cost the government so much as 
old England is obliged to expend in prisons and constables for the regula- 
tion of that part of her population, for which the government provides 
no schools but the hulks and the jails; and I leave it to any one to say 
which arrangement produces the greatest amount of public happiness. 


This idea was to continue in Europe for a surprisingly long 
time. To bring it up to date, we might remember that the English 
“nursery schools’ and “pre-schools” were instituted by public- 
minded individuals as a means of averting juvenile crime, and as 
a direct benefit to the state. The conception of nursery schools 
and pre-schools as existing for the benefit of the child directly 
is a comparatively modern idea. 

It is also interesting to reflect on the viewpoint of the good 
Dr. Kopf, surely not much given to levity, as expressed in his 
observation, “I always keep these little rogues singing at their 
work... .”® Surely this is an imperfect conception of children’s 
motives and schooling. 


* Knight, Reports, 263. 
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Policy Regarding Education of Immigrant Minorities 


The State generously welcomed European immigrants, the 
more for the possibility of having cheap immigrant labor? than 
from any magnanimous principles, but Stowe realized * they must 
be assimilated and not allowed to become an alien unassimilable 
minority within the State. This was a rather forward-looking 
step, for although in retrospect, the immigrants are sometimes 
considered as “hardy pioneers,” as venturesome and therefore 
desirable stock, we must not forget that they occupied much the 
same position as the recent dust-bowl immigrants to California— 
those who were dispossessed and unsuccessful in their native 
regions, and who were not resourceful enough to remain and re- 
establish themselves in their own country—for surely, as a 
general rule, no one who was successful in his own bailiwick 
would willingly leave and desire to re-establish life among 
strangers. 

That Stowe’s work (and that of his contemporary, Samuel 
Lewis) was instrumental in forming the policy of Ohio and 
middle-western schools, is apparent in comparing the present 
curriculum with the Prussian school curriculum just outlined. 
Stowe’s greatest doubts apparently centered upon the question 
of financial support for such a complete (and costly) system of 
education. His concluding remarks on “Means of sustaining 
the system’’® are evidently the point of the report, to which all 
the rest was merely substantiating arguments. 

There is no point, in a paper of this type, of repeating 
Stowe’s arguments, but his six points on ‘Means of sustaining” 
may be summarized as follows: 

l. Teachers must be skilful, hence must be trained. 

2. To be trained, teacher training institutions must be established. 

3. Adequate pay and pension systems are necessary if the State is to 
have the best of its population as teachers. 

4. Schools must be comfortable and planned for the pupil’s benefit. 


5. School discipline must be maintained for the general benefit 
(probably a reference to interference by parents). 





7 John R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in America (New York, 1907), 108. 
* Knight, Reports, 314. 
* Ibid., 308-13. 
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6. The whole program probably cannot be introduced as one, but 
may be separated into two parts until population learns to appreciate its 
advantages. 


The work of Stowe and his contemporaries provided a basis 
for the development of American education, modeled along 
Prussia’s lines where applicable, which has been lasting and 
useful in formulating a definite policy for the development of 
middle-western American education in general. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DR. DANIEL DRAKE 





By Atice McGurrey RucGcLEs* 





In the winter of 1847-48, Dr. Daniel Drake, then professor 
at the Louisville Medical Institute, dashed off, late at night after 
strenuous days of teaching and research, the ‘“Reminiscential 
Letters to His Children,” published in 1879 in the Ohio Valley 
Historical Series under the title Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

This little book is the most vivid first-hand account of a 
pioneer boyhood in that region ever written. With his imagina- 
tive temperament Drake recalls his childhood through a glam- 
orous haze, yet with the minuteness of a scientist omits no 
smallest, homeliest detail. 

“T was happy in the days of childhood I am describing,” he 
observes, “and have lived long enough to find happiness in re- 
curring to them, as a delightful fountain of enjoyment, which 
Time, when it mercifully smites the rock, opens to us... .” 

No other letters of Drake have been preserved in print, and 
the only ones to survive in manuscript, so far as I can find, are 
those he wrote between 1848 and 1852 to his son Charles’ wife, 
Margaret Cross Drake, of whom he was very fond. These 
were discovered in 1938, among the papers of Margaret’s daugh- 
ter, Anna Drake Westcott, of Washington, D. C. They give a 
glimpse of the once fiery doctor, in his mellow sixties, surrounded 
by adoring women and children. 

In these last years Drake divided his time between Louis- 
ville, where he lived in a homelike boarding-house while deliver- 
ing his medical lectures, and Cincinnati, where at the house of his 
daughter Elizabeth, wife of Alexander Hamilton McGuffey, he 
kept the office and study he called his “Dreamery.” His practise 
was by this time largely consultative. Weather permitting, he 
returned to Cincinnati every week-end, on the Ohio River packet, 





* Copyrighted, 1910, by Alice McGuffey Ruggles. 
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to be with his children and grandchildren, and to work up his 
notes for his great Treatise on the Principal Diseases of the 
Interior Valley of North America. 

His summers for years had been spent in travel, collecting 
data for this book, which it was the dearest desire of his heart 
to live to finish. When the first of these letters to his daughter- 
in-law was written, he had completed the first volume, which 
appeared in 1850. For the material, he had examined over four 
million square miles of territory, journeying by steamboat, skiff, 
carriage, canoe, on horseback or on foot, “from Hudson Bay to 
the desert lands of the Rio Grande, from the palm groves of 
Florida to the headwaters of the Mississippi, from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes of the North to the 
prairies of the far West and to the Sierras of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 


Margaret Drake, to whom these letters were written, was 
the second wife of Drake’s only son, Charles Daniel, who as a 
handsome, wilful child and youth had been the family problem. 
At twenty-two Charles had married the lovely Martha Ella Blow 
of St. Louis, a marriage Drake had opposed on financial grounds. 


But the young people started out gallantly on eight dollars 
a week and had seven happy years. Then Ella’s health failed and 
she died of a galloping consumption, leaving two children. For 
his second wife Charles chose an amiable young widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Austin Cross, the “Dear Margaret” of Drake’s letters. 
This lady was never known to address her irascible husband in 
any but the gentlest tones and her step-children, little Ella and 
Joseph, loved her as though she were their “mother born.” 


Charles Drake practiced law, for some years without suc- 
cess. He and Margaret were continually on the move, from 
Cincinnati to New York City, and from there west again where 
in the border state of Missouri Charles plunged into politics as 
an ardent anti-secessionist. After the Civil War he was elected 
one of the first Republican Senators from Missouri, and ended 
a distinguished career in Washington, as chief justice of the 
Court of Claims, 
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In the pre-war years covered by this correspondence, the 
West was seething with industrial activity and political unrest. 
Railroads were pushing out in every direction; factories seemed 
to spring up over night. Cincinnati, the city of Drake’s heart, 
was being transformed, and becoming, in the old pioneer’s eyes, 
pretentiously modern. 

His daughters, Elizabeth McGuffey and Harriet, wife of 
James Parker Campbell (called in the letters by their pet names, 
“Dove” and “Echo,” respectively) were typical, well-to-do young 
matrons of the period, living the new life of ease and leisure 
that had so quickly succeeded the simple conditions of their 
father’s youth in Ohio and the poverty and rigors of his child- 
hood in Kentucky. Alexander McGuffey, the young co-author 
of the Readers, who is often mentioned in the letters, seems, at 
the age when his pioneer father had been battling with the wil- 
derness, to have acquired a habit of poor health which demanded 
rest, relaxation and frequent trips from home. 


Westerners still had the restlessness of the pioneers in their 
bones and worked it off in travel, braving the dangers of the 
new transportation and the risk of disease, to visit for months in 
each others’ comfortable homes, which, compared to those their 
parents had known, seemed luxurious. But their pleasures were 
limited by the fact that everyone was ailing much of the time. 
Where now it is the exception to be ill, then it was the exception 
to be well. That people survived at all is a tribute to the hardy 
stock from which they came, for the usual treatment in any ill- 
ness was a combination of bleeding and emetics that merely 
made their systems more susceptible to the next infection. 

Over all the humming activity of the ‘forties and ’fifties the 
fear of cholera hung like a black cloud. Between 1832 and 1852 
six epidemics swept Cincinnati, the most terrible in 1849. 

This deadly and disgusting disease, characterized by purg- 
ing, vomiting, cramps, collapse, and death within six to forty- 
eight hours, had been brought to England from India, and in the 
year 1831 crossed the Atlantic on emigrant ships from Ireland. 
Appearing first in Canada, it spread to middle-western states by 
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way of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. Summer was the 
season in which the plague flourished, but in 1849 it arrived in 
Cincinnati in May. By July nearly every family in the city had 
lost some member. 

Alexander and Elizabeth McGuffey lost a baby girl. My 
mother, who was four years old at the time, said that her first 
recollection was of being held up to kiss her sister’s cold little 
face in the coffin. Charles Drake, who was visiting with his 
family in Cincinnati, lost his idolized twelve-year-old boy, “little 
Jo, the light of the house.” Jo sickened and died within twenty- 
four hours, in spite of all his grandfather’s skill and devotion. 
Indeed, there was no remedy known. 

The citizens made frantic efforts to control the plague by 
burning great coal fires in the streets day and night, “to purify 
the air.” The mistaken treatment of the sick and dying was 
pitiable. They cried for water, water, and it was always re- 
fused. All the medical men, Drake included, agreed that no 
water should be given. 

Little Jo Drake had been just buried when Drake’s younger 
daughter, Echo Campbell, was stricken and barely escaped 
death. While she was still convalescent, her husband was at- 
tacked and in thirty-six hours was dead. 


Charles in after years described his father as a tower of 
strength in that terrible time. 


He gathered his children and grand-children into Echo’s bedroom and 
read to them the one hundred and twenty-first psalm. “J will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help... .” 

The words seemed almost to be spoken from heaven. They filled our 
hearts with a living faith and lifted them above the deadly surroundings, 
the newly made graves and the crushed affections and blighted hopes, to 
that heavenly home where no sorrow comes, but where there is joy forever 
more. After the reading of the Psalm, father led us in earnest prayer, 
from which we rose feeling that, indeed, God was with us. 


When in the fall of ’49 the epidemic subsided, people quickly 
readjusted their lives, and fortunately succeeding epidemics grew 
steadily milder and the treatment more intelligent. Dove Mc- 
Guffey had declared after what she saw in ’49, that no physician, 
her father or whoever, should ever again persuade her to refuse 
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water to a sick child, as it was against her reason and common 
sense. 

After Charles moved to St. Louis, Drake used to write to 
him and to his wife regularly, and Margaret kept all his letters to 
her. He wrote, for the most part, of things that would interest 
a purely domestic woman—of illnesses, births, marriages, deaths, 
excursions, tea-parties, church services and church fairs. 

There is no hint here of that side of his nature which had 
made his earlier years a turmoil of ambitions, conflicts and frus- 
trations. Life had disciplined him, and the kindly tolerance of 
his Quaker mother had triumphed over the violent temperament 
of the Drakes, who, back in Saxon times, had earned their name 
of “Dragons.” 

By his family Daniel Drake was remembered for his sim- 
plicity, his humor and his unselfish kindness. 

The “Frank,” “Nelly” and “Jimmy” he mentions were Echo 
Campbell’s children. The McGuffeys were “Charlie”, “Anna” 
(my mother), “Frederick” and “Alice.” “Sister B.” was a Miss 
Belle Graham, whom Drake called his adopted daughter. She 
apparently had a chronic case of nerves and a warm admiration 
for the doctor. 

The letters are written in a flowing, energetic hand, on 
large double sheets of substantial paper. 


LoulIsvILLE, Sunday night 
Nov. 28th 1848 

My DEAR MARGARET 

I have been in the way of writing so many letters to your husband that 
I can scarcely find anything to say to you, except that I am very happy to 
receive your letter, and ought to have told you so at an earlier date. When 
one writes to a lady, he ought to have something to say. Your sex, you 
know are a little jealous of their intellectual honor, and no wonder, when 
so many silly and impudent upstarts of the other gender have intimated that 
any kind of nonsense will answer for a woman—that a letter to her may be 
composed of the lightest gossamer. For myself I have found it more dif- 
ficult to write letters to your sex than to my own. I do not believe in the 
frivolousness of the female mind—at least, it is not true of those ladies with 
whom J correspond. But my friends and correspondents are, perhaps, su- 
perior to the generality. They seem so, at least, to me. 

Wishing to write you on dignified topics I begin with myself. As 
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usual I am pretty much engaged. In adding up my lectures since the 
session began, | find the number thirty, besides four to the Physical Tem- 
perance Society, making 34 in all. Of my labours with the pen you know 
something from the transmissions of MS to Charles. But never mind; it is 
better to have too much than too little on hand. . . . Sister B. talks a little 
of yielding to the earnest solicitations of her friends and protracting her 
visit to Christmas. 

Maria Rives Gross’ is to make a visit to Mrs. [Rufus] King and 
Mrs, [Nicholas] Longworth when I go up next Saturday [to Cincinnati]. 
It will be a short one as she is to return with me.... 

I am in good health. Kiss the children in my name. 

Your constantly affectionate FATHER, 


LouIsviLLeE, Sunday 
9 p. M. March 4th, 1849. 
My DEAR DAUGHTER, 

Although I hope to leave here in a few days for Cin., I cannot forego 
the gratification of sending you a note of congratulation and telling you that 
I desire to unite my thanksgiving with yours, to that merciful Heavenly 
Father who has conducted you safely through suffering and peril and 
blessed you with a daughter in place of the dear little one whom he had 
taken to himself. I hope and pray that she will live to confer on you a 
multitude of enjoyments. Alexander describes her as strong, fat and good! 

— three excellent qualities, which I trust she will not lose with the 
progress of age. 

You must tell her of me and kiss her for me; but don’t praise my 
beauty lest she should be disappointed, rather let me have the advantage of 
being thought by her a little older and greyer and sallower and toothlesser 
and uglier and crosser than I really am; that she may, as the saying is, be 
agreeably disappointed. The coincidence of her birthday with that of her 
sister is a remarkable fact — and cannot fail to seem (the more) like a 
blessing sent to make up for your loss... . 

With love to all the people of the different houses and many fervent 
wishes for your speedy recovery, I remain as always, 

Your affectionate FATHER. 


To my Dear MARGARET 

Between this letter of March 4th and the following, the sum- 
mer of 1849 had intervened. But Drake gives no hint of the 
ordeal by fire through which his family and city had just passed. 


C 1 Wife of Drake’s friend and colleague, the great surgeon, Dr. William David 
ross, 
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[CrincInNATI] EcHo’s CHAMBER, Sunday 4 P. M. 


Sept. 22, 1849. 


It was not, my dear daughter, till one o’clock yesterday, just a fort- 
night after you left us, that we got any intelligence from you. Expecting 
that you would inform us by Telegraph of your arrival in St. L., we 
passed a most uncomfortable week. Had your letter, even, been mailed 
when it was written, we should have been sooner relieved, .. . Its date was 
Saturday the 15th — its postmark the next Tuesday, the 18th!! 

Since you left, nothing of special moment has occurred within the 
circle that you love, or, I should more modestly say (being one of them) 
the circle that loves you; and, therefore, I have but few exciting materials 
out of which to construct my epistle. 

Our dear little Fred, one of the sweetest of boys, has had a cold and 
part of the time been threatened with the croup, for a week; but is better. 
Anna, Charlie, Jimmy, Little Nell and Frank have all enjoyed good health, 
and all except Jimmy have gone to school. Thus our gardens and groves 
have been, for much of every day, made vocal by Jimmy alone. 

Dove and Aleck jog on as usual; dear Echo attended church last Sun- 
day and again this morning. Her health is better than her spirits. Sister 
Belle has passed a week without indisposition and by her cheerfulness con- 
tributes much to a making up for your absence. 

As to myself, being the old man of the connexion I have a right to 
complain, or having the disposition and the power, do complain. On Friday 
afternoon I was not well and through the following night became still 
worse, with an affection of the brain. Yesterday I was better, and invited 
two gentlemen to tea. Before night, however, I had to take to my bed. 
They came, and were not only strangers to Aleck and Dove, but to each 
other. Thus it was literally a strange party. To make matters still worse 
one or the other of the guests was unwell, and the host had a sick head- 
ache. Nevertheless they contrived to prolong the sitting till half past 10 
o'clock. Today I am better, and hope to be quite well by tomorrow. . . . 

In the hope that you will find time to write frequently, I remain as 
all times your most affectionate 

FATHER. 


P. S. Monday % past 6. We are all (I believe) pretty well this morning. 


DreEAMERY, Feb. 3rd, 1850. 
My pear DAUGHTER, 


Your acceptable favor of the 22nd ult. reached me several days ago. 
We were all much interested in your instructive and graphical account of 
things around you. I am sorry that your circumstances compel you to 
reside in a village-like portion of the city; but perhaps you are more con- 
tented than you would be near ‘Union Park’, unless you could occupy one 
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of the palaces. ‘Out of sight out of mind’ is a saying of extensive appli- 
cation; if you saw those edifices from every window of a humble dwelling, 
you might be kept in a state of envy—of all others the most uncomfortable. 


We are, at present, all pretty well; and things are moving on in their 
usual quiet way. Aleck holds up pretty well, better and better, I think— 
that is, he can perform more bodily labour than when you left us. Dear 
Echo is pale and silent, but in general composed, and at all times attentive 
to her duties as a housekeeper, mother and daughter. When other resources 
fail, she devotes herself to the contemplation of James, who is to her the 
representative of his lamented and worthy father. She lately had a beautiful 
Daguerreotype miniature of him set in a finger ring. I am happy to say 
that he is, indeed, a noble and promising little fellow. Frank has begun 
the study of geography and is able to point out where you live, and to give 
the names of the lakes and mountains of North America. Nelly is beginning 
to read, but as yet evinces a paramount instinct for the needle. She and 
James ride on my back to the breakfast table! 

Dove’s health is good. She called on a lady at Mr. Stone’s the other 
day; and when I was there this morning Mrs. Farrar said, “How well 
Elizabeth looks, so ruddy and so handsome,—I could not keep my eyes 
from her when she was here.” Sweet big-little Fred leads a tranquil life, 
with as round and red and honest a face as ever, but more beautiful. I 
am sorry to find, however, that one or two of the glands of his neck are 
swollen. Anna goes to school and grows and learns regularly and delib- 
erately, if not rapidly. Her hair is rather more of a Californian tint than 
when you left. 

Charlie is more in the way of change than any of the younglings, 
having an increased passion for all kinds of learning, from drawings and 
geography up to the German language and politeness,—his progress in the 
last being greater even than in any other branch... . 

Sister Belle’s health is good for her... . 

I have seen proof sheet to page 792 of my book [The Treatise]. 
The printing will be finished I hope within this month. 

All the inmates of the two houses send their love and kisses... . As 
ever, I remain and subscribe myself 

Your affectionate FATHER. 


Packet Express, Feb. 7, 1850. 
Friday, 11 a. m. 


By my date, dear Margaret, you will perceive that I am commencing 
a voyage and understand why I take my pencil instead of my pen. I know 
not when or what I last wrote to you or Charles. I only know that it 
seems a long time to me, however it seem to you. . . . When I write to 
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those I love it affords me a pleasure of nearly the same kind as to receive 
letters from them. Indeed, philosophically, they are nearly the same, for 
it is as much social communication in the one case as the other. 

Of course my correspondence is necessarily extensive; and while lec- 
turing, and writing on my book, I find much difficulty in writing the re- 
quired number of letters... . 

I am happy to be able to say that I have received $3300 of ticket 
money,’ which has been absorbed by the debt on the [indecipherable], so 
that I have added $1000 to your future resources, by coming to Louisville, 
which affords me great pleasure. 


The latest accounts I have from you were in Charles’s letter to Aleck, 
which Dove enclosed to me in her last. I am happy to learn that the St. 
Louis Law Library will render it unnecessary for Charles to go to the east 
for the completion of his book. In a pecuniary point of view, it would be 
better for him to give it up than to be absent from his business, which, 
now diligently cultivated, will soon place him where a father’s imagination 
once placed him, at the head of the St. Louis Bar. Indeed, I hope yet to 
live long enough to see him on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, i. e., if he keep out of politics. . . . 


I have lately had three most excellent and interesting letters from 
Echo, Belle and Dove. I wonder if any man, ever before, were blessed 
with four such daughters, as cheer my enviable old age? I have never 
met with such a case before. . . . During the late cold weather Echo 
had an application for bed covering for the poor, from the Relief Union, 
to which she responded in a way that affords me unutterable pleasure. 
Sister B. was not preserit to cooperate as last winter, but E. collected 
money, purchased materials, and aided to some extent by dear little Nellie, 
made up 20 comforters. Nellie acquitted herself with distinguished ability 
and will undoubtedly make a woman of great efficiency. She has lately 
become a manufacturer of book-marks, which she distributed as New 
Year’s gifts, and sent one down to me a few days since. . . . 

Dear Anna did not look well when I was last at home; but was pale 
and feeble. I could not, however, detect any special disease and hope to 
find her better. Sister B.’s health and spirits, I am happy to perceive 
from her letters, are nearly or quite restored. . . . 

And now I will resume writing on my book, suspended at 11 o'clock 
last night, leaving a space to announce the events and affairs of tomor- 
row morning. 


Saturday 9 a. M. This evening Dove, Belle and Aleck supped with us 
[in Cincinnati]. I have found our friends and relatives well... . 
Your loving FATHER. 


' wae students bought “tickets” from the professors for the courses they 
elected, 
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Ecuo’s CHAMBER, Sunday 12 o’C’k. 
Feb. 24th, 1850. 
My DEAR DAUGHTER. 

My date is a little uncommon. Soon after we got seated in church, 
dear Harriet Echo told me that she must return home, that a kind of 
quincy or croup (which she has had before) began this morning, and 
from her walk through a drizzling rain, had become a great deal worse. 

. She has bathed her feet, taken two teaspoonfuls of antimonical 
wine, and is lying on the sofa reading the Western Episcopalian. Before 
I close my letter tomorrow I will recur to her case. 

I have the pleasure to tell you that I read (at ten last night) proof 
sheets of page 866 of my first volume; and feasted my eyes, at the bottom, 
with the long desired words, “End of the First Volume.” The preface 
and table of contents are in the hands of the printer, and will, with the 
Index (I hope) pass through the press by the end of this week. 

Our lectures will terminate next Thursday, and the degrees will be 
conferred on the following Tuesday. Thus after the 5th of next month 
I shall have two heavy burdens off my shoulders. However, I must not 
(at my time of life) take a long play spell; but after “shifting the scenes” 
in my Dreamery commence on a new dream. The first article of my sec- 
ond volume is on Yellow Fever. It has been blocked out, but must be 
reviewed. 

Through the months of March, April and the first half of May, I 
hope to devote myself with some success to Dreamery work—and what 
then? Why, Providence permitting, I shall then take some holiday. And 
where? The answer is on and east of the Alleghenies. But I have already 
(perhaps) told you of our plans. Dear Echo, with her children, wishes 
to visit their father’s relatives in Pennsyl. And her own in New York; 
I wish to do the same and to hunt for certain books in the eastern cities, 
and to traverse the mountains from New York to Georgia for the pur- 
pose of studying their diseases. Thus we are intending to start up the 
river in the latter part of May. Our first stopping will be at Harrisburg, 
where she will spend a longer time, during which I expect to make my 
most extensive Alpine visit. 

But all our party is not named. Sister Belle will make one of the 
traveling party, and for the first time see the East. The only thing which 
I can imagine as likely to prevent the accomplishment of our plan, is the 
fatal prevalence of Cholera—concerning which no prediction can be 
made... . 
5 p. M. Echo’s emetic has relieved her considerably and she is now on 
hoarhound candy and lemonade. . . 

Dove remained with Echo while we were gone. She and Belle and 
Echo and myself have been talking matters over. I wished the former 
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to add something to my letter, that you might not find it utterly barren, 
but Dove had to look after that beautifulest of boys, Fred, and Belle’s 
mind was taken up with preparations for a fair in her church! More- 
over she does not approve of writing letters on Sunday, though she ex- 
pressed a desire to read what I had written. 

Mr. [Charles Buchanan] Read has lately painted the portraits of 
Ellick, Dove and Anna. The last with a bird in her hands, I think it the 
best of the whole. . 

The three ladies whom I have mentioned send their love to you and 
yours. James who is now leaning on my table and watching my pen 
says he can’t think what to say to you. He just thinks again and says 
“put my love to Aunt Margaret and Austin and Anna and Ella and to 
come and play with us.” Nelly who is lolling on Aunt Belle’s lap, savs 
“Give her my love and tell her I sit in Aunt Belle’s lap most every day.” . . . 
Tuesday forenoon. I could not find time to close and mail my letter 
yesterday morning. Echo has got much better. The other members of 
the families are as well as usual this morning. 

With love to Charles and the bairns, 


I remain your affectionate FATHER. 


To Dear MARGARET. 
DREAMERY, Sunday P. M. May 19th 
1850. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, . . 

The time fixed for our departure is next Wednesday week, the 29th 
inst. We shall go by Pitts. and Brownst. to Uniontown, and stop at Mrs. 
Oliphant’s for two or three days. Then take a hack to Camb. and stop 
for a day or two in Baltimore; thence go to Harrisburg. Leaving Echo 
there, I shall proceed to Phila., and perhaps make you a visit of a day. 
My stay in all the cities will be as brief as possible, as I feel a wonderful 
instinct towards the Mountains. . . . 


As yet we have (as far as I can learn) not the least tendency to 
Ep. Cholera; but it is prevailing to some extent on the plantations of the 
lower country. Our city is, indeed, unusually healthy; not even excepting 
ourselves; and yet dear Echo is dyspeptic and looks pale; but a cough 
which she had for several weeks seems to have ceased. Sister B., more- 
over, has some neuralgia about her face; not enough, however, to keep 
her from church and from the Gen’l Assembly. The prospect of her 
accompanying us, never very bright, seems in these latter days to be some- 
what overclouded. She is probably waiting for our friend Mr. Symmes, 
who after 40 years of preparation, may be presumed to be nearly ready. 

I have stopped writing on my book, and have for several days been 
engaged in re-sorting of my papers, and preparing for our journey. 
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I hope you, or your lord and master, will write on the receipt of 
this, that we may hear from you immediately before our departure. 

You will not doubt that if the various members of the two houses 
knew that I am writing to you, they would mingle (in copious outpourings) 
their love and prayers with my own. . 

Your ever loving FaTHenr. 


Union, Monroe Co. 


July 3rd, 1850. 
My Dear DAUvuGHTER, 

The ninth day of my clamberings over the mountains has just closed, 
without one accident. Providence has indeed been very merciful to me. 
Yesterday and day before, I travelled in a buggy with a horse, which, I 
presume, was lineal descendant of one which your husband and I attempted 
to get from Plainfield to Elizabethtown with, in 1827. The rule with the 
one I lately hired was to stand still—the exception to go forward. I ar- 
rived here from Louisburg at 12 today. While at Louisburg I visited 
the Blue Sulphur Spr. where I heard that the cholera was epidemic in 
Cincinnati on the 26th ult., which has made me gloomy. I felt half dis- 
posed to start home by the Kanawha Valley. Tomorrow, I shall spend 
at the Salt Sulphur, three miles from here, and go the next day to Red 
Sulphur, 16 miles to the S. W. Thence I shall go to various places up 
New River. I find it difficult to indicate the post offices to which I would 
have letters sent, and cannot do better than to request your next to be 
sent to Wytheville, Wythe Co. Va. I have left my map of Va. If 
Charles can find one I wish him to take off its covers and send it by 
mail to that place. 

My health is good. I am much occupied. I cannot write long let- 
ters, but expect to write frequently. You will of course hear much oftener 
from me than I can hear from you. I find it difficult to get sleep enough, 
as I have to rise early to make meteorological observations. It is now 
near 11 Pp. m. so I must close with a message of love to Charles and the 
dear little ones. 

Your affectionate FATHER. 


Fourth of July. I wish you a patriotic frame of mind, and a joyous 
hearth, on this 74th anniversary of our independence. I am as well as 
usual this morning. 
LoutsviLLe, Nov. 2nd 1850. 
9 p. mM. Saturday 


My Dear DAUvuGHTER, ' 
When I arrived at Mrs. Richardson’s this morning, I was received 
with a welcome so hearty as to make me feel at home in two minutes, 
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which, it must be admitted, is a short period of time. The chamber in 
which I am now writing, is fitted up with all manner of comforts, and 
has, moreover, a southern aspect— well suited to old age. This is now 
the fourth time, in 33 years, that I have entered the state of Ky. as a 
newly appointed teacher, and I must say that the present reception is the 
most comfortable of all. 

At three this afternoon, I went to the University and sold 80 
tickets. . . . 

I was very much grieved at leaving Harriet and Belle. Both seemed 
melancholy at the separation. Two days before my departure Belle re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of her brother Ezekial, in California... . 
Sunday vp, M. I dined today with Mrs. Gross, whom I accompanied to 
my old church... . 

I cannot close my letter without reiterating my congratulations on 
the prospects which lie before you in St. Louis. If you are not destined 
te live in Cin., I prefer your being in St. Louis to any other place, not 
only on your own account, but mine also. My imagination has already 
sketched out a pleasant visit to you; but I cannot pretend to see the time 
when it can be made. I sincerely hope you will not have another re- 
moval... . 

To yourself and Charles my prayers for your continued temporal and 
spiritual prosperity. To my friends, among whom you are, a kind re- 
membrance. 

Your affectionate FATHER. 


CrncinNATI, Sunday 3 Pp. M. 
June 22nd, 1851. 
My Dear DAUGHTER MARGARET, 

I am at this moment seated at my north chamber window, while 
sister Echo is reading the religious newspapers, as she lies on her bed in 
the adjoining room. As I write, a man is crying a lost child in the 
street behind me; while in front, is the play-garden of Dove-cote, with 
the young doves and camels romping and gamboling under the trees, 
Alexander, the father and uncle, moving among them like a shepherd 
among his flock. 

I wish you could see how he has transformed and beautified this 
rural gymnasium. All the old back buildings have been removed, and 
new ones, further off, erected and whitewashed —the cross fence has been 
taken down, the tree trimmed up, and both the turf and pavement ex- 
tended; so that it is quite refreshing even to look upon the scene from 
my window. The carriage house has been extended, and formed into two 
habitations, one of which is already rented to an orderly German family. 
Between these houses and the other parts of the premises there is a high 
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and close board fence, so that our privacy is in no degree impaired, but, 
indeed, promoted. 

Dove has been confined to her chamber or the house, for the last 
fortnight, with pain in her back. . . . All the rest are in our usual health. 

. . We have been looking out for cholera, but it still holds off. Some 
deaths, it is true, have occurred from our ordinary cholera morbus, with 
certain characteristics of the epidemic, but nothing more. 

Echo is anxious, however, and desirous of going to the country. If 
we had a railroad to St. Louis, she would soon be with you at Linden- 
wood. She would go to a new summer retreat, three miles from Xenia, 
but that it would cost her 24 dollars a week... . 

Henrietta McG. is still in Dayton. Her father [William Holmes 
McGuffey], brother and sister will start for the East, via Niagara, in the 
course of this week. 

My Dear Daughter, I hope you are all well... . 

I remain as ever your faithful and affectionate FATHER. 


DreaMEry Aug. 10th 1851. 
My DEAR DAUGHTER: 


I have been longer in acknowledging the receipt of your very acceptable 
letter of the 23rd ult. than I intended. 


When it came I was with Harriet at the Xenia Springs. . . . Yesterday 
week I brought her home from the Retreat at which she spent 24 days— 
most of them very pleasantly. She had an attack of Dysentary while there 
which led to her sending for me; and on her way home ten days afterwards 
she had another, but is now as well as usual. 


In two days after her return, that is, at 4 o’clock p.m. of last Monday, 
just five days ago, Alex, Dove and Charlie set off on their northern tour, 
to stay (we hope) a month. They stopped a day or two at Columbus, and 
about the same time at Cleveland. Yesterday morning they reached Detroit, 
without accident, and with improved health and strength on the part of 
Alex, as a telegraph received last night announces. Tomorrow morning they 
will proceed to Mackinaw, where I trust they will sojourn 2 or 3 weeks... . 

Anna and Fred are in Harriet’s care. They have both had good health 
since their parents left them; and everything goes on pleasantly among the 
4 persons and 5 children. If the Ohio river should rise considerably about 
the time of their return I will advise them to take St. Louis on their way 
home... . 


Prof. McGuffey and his family have left us for Cleveland, Montreal 


and Quebec... . 
Your ever affectionate 


FATHER. 
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Cin. Oct. 5th 1851 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

We are all at this time in our usual health. The girls have lately been 
hard at work in autumnal house cleaning. . . . 

I do not know whether Alex has mentioned to your husband the death 
of Charles McGuffey who in traveling with his father and sisters was seized 
with cholera and died in a few hours, in Burlington, Vermont. You have 
probably heard of the marriage of the professor to Miss Laura Howard, 
daughter of one of the professors of the Univ. of Va... . 

In all affection your FaTHeEr. 


Lo. Feb 29th 1852. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

Since my last letter I have on the whole enjoyed good health, the 
most of the time very hard at work. Our lectures were closed at 12 
o'clock day before yesterday and the Commencement will be held on the 
6th of next month. We have about 90 graduates. . 

Echo’s house has again been visited by burglarians. They could not, 
however, penetrate further than the dining-room, and as they were not 
heard, there was no alarm. The few articles they took away were blended 
with a larger number taken the same night from two of her neighbours, 
and the whole deposited where the police in a few days recovered them. 

Several houses have lately been visited in this city, and as my chamber 
has unfastened door-windows opening on a back verandah, I have been 
expecting a visitation. 

My two discourses are printed (with numerous typographical errors) 
and I will send you a copy, when a package which I am expecting ar- 
OM ws 

If Kossuth should visit St. Louis, I hope Charles will not make him- 
self conspicuous in the reception. Of course all my sympathies are with 
Hungary and him; but his asking money since the establishment of a 
military despotism in France, is entirely a different thing from his asking 
it before that event; for then there was some ground of hope that Hun- 
gary, Italy and Germany might react this year, against their oppressors — 
now there is none, and Kossuth will bring himself into disrepute, by con- 
tinuing to solicit money, when there is no way which it can be made 
available to the Independence of his country... . 

With my love and blessing to you and yours, 
I remain your ever affectionate FATHER. 
To Dear MARGARET. 
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DREAMERY Sunday Morning 


9 o’clock, March 21st 1852, 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

I have this moment set open the door of my Dreamery to listen to 
the opening hymn of your brother Ellick’s Sunday School, composed of 
Chas., Frank, Nelly, Anna and Gilman [Telford] -- James and Fred being 
supernumeraries, and the last playing an accompaniment on his new 
trumpet... . 

You have probably seen by the newspapers, that I have been at- 
tacked by a footpad. Contrary to what usually happens I got all and he 
got nothing! When it was nearly dark on Saturday evening (having 
arrived here in the morning) I went through our gate, and passed a reel- 
ing (pretended drunken) man, who by a loud shout, uttered immediately 
afterwards, caused me to stop and look around. 


He was about 10 feet from me, and as I turned was advancing 
towards me. I put out my hands (having no cane) and received him on 
them, when I instantly felt a violent blow behind my left ear near the 
base of the skull. It did not, however, so stun me, but that my hands 
kept him from reaching my pockets, and, at the instant it was given, two 
young men walking up the pavement, arrived. Their stopping saved me 
from a second blow. He left me on seeing them, we raised a hue and 
cry, and followed, but he outran even them, and escaped down Elm Street 
where there were no lamps. 

They saw the blow given: the instrument was a ball of slung lead, 
‘lled in the footpad vocabulary a “Colt”. Had they not arrived when 
they did, I should doubtless have received a second blow and then lost my 
watch or other property—10 seconds more would have been sufficient. 
This impersonation of a drunkard at twilight, when people are hurrying 
home, and running against them so as to pick their pockets, is a well 
devised method. If I had allowed him to come in contact with my body 
he would have seized my watch, without my knowing it, and I should 
have escaped the blow. Had I been struck an inch higher I should have 
fallen; had it been an inch farther forward my jaw would undoubtedly 
have been broken. 


For two or three days, I could not masticate my food; and now 
after 8 days, the parts are still tender; but I have great cause for thank- 
fulness, that things were no worse with me. The assault was made about 
12 feet from our gate. If I had taken a cane when I went out, I should 
have escaped the attack. Our city seems greatly infested with bad men. 
We hope for a change in the mode of choosing and organizing our 
police... . 

I expect to start for Richmond (to attend the Am. Med. Ass.) on 
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Monday the 19th of April. I shall go through the Valley of Virginia and 
by the Univ. The meeting will open on the 4th of May. 

If I did not cherish a most lively regard for Dove and Sue [Telford], 
I would inform you that on the afternoon before the evening on which 
I was assaulted, they had their pockets picked in the melodeon, each losing 
her purse with a certain amount of money. The occasion was the per- 
formance of the infant drummer... . 

Your ever affectionate FATHER. 


To DEAR MARGARET. 
DrEAMERY June 20th, 1852. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

I hope you are quiet and happy this bright, temperate and serene 
Sabbath morning; tho’ you may not have, acting on you, the soothing 
musical influences of Alex’s flute and Nelly and Anna’s voices; as they 
pour forth their Sunday School hymns in Dove’s parlour. You are, I sup- 
pose, aware that Charlie, Frank and Gilman are in the country, thus the 
Sabbath School would be greatly reduced, but for the addition of Miss 
Alice, whose arrival has no doubt been made known to you by her father. 
Whether she has a musical voice cannot be exactly known, as she modestly 
keeps it very much to herself; but whatever may be her vocal powers, 
her personal appearance is highly respectable and her manners as excel- 
lent as her health. 

Yesterday p. M. Echo, Nelly, James and I made some country calls. 

. . . We found Rufus and Margaret King at Jo Longworth’s. The for- 
mer told me that he had just had a letter from his mother dated at Con- 
stantinople. She had visited Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and is, probably, 
by this time in England. Like Madame Pfeifer she travels alone, but 
unlike (or happier than) that celebrated circumterrestrial-wanderer, she 
has money and means sufficient. 
Pp. M. I have been taking a deliberate coup d’oeil of my latest born and 
least grand-daughter, and cannot pass on her a higher eulogium than to 
say (what is her due) that she does not fall behind any of her prede- 
cessors. Her hair is nearly black and her eyes nearly blue, and her sleep- 
ing attitudes, the only ones I have seen, nearly or not quite natural. My 
opinion of her is, in short, so favorable, that I thought her worthy of 
the name Elizabeth, and James wished to call her Lilly, but her mother 
overruled us both, and imposed on her that which I have announced. She 
fancies that Frederick and Alice are somewhat suggestive of history and 
poetry... . 

If the Ohio River should be navigable in Oct. I wish you would 
make us a visit of some weeks. It will afford me great pleasure to meet 
all the expenses attendant on it; and your chamber in Campbelldom will 
be in smiling readiness. My visiting you within the next year, or 10 
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months, will be nearly impossible; and I would rather you should make 
a visit the ensuing fall than the following spring, as I shall probably spend 
much of the latter season in the east, on business, and expect to take Echo 
and her children with me... . 

I am sorry to have to tell you that Sister Belle has been for several 
weeks in a state of nervous depression. She is now at her brother’s. To- 
morrow morning I intend (D. V.) to make her a visit, taking with me 


Elly, Anna, James and Fred; . . . we shall return in the evening — travel- 
ing out and in on the R. RR... . 
Fred has just come in and asked me to give his love. . . . I am 


pleased to be able to tell you that Fred is a fine boy in everything but 
his hair, in which he is a fine girl. As I sit writing all day, while the 
other children are at school, he is my companion, and carries himself 
accordingly. His health is excellent. All the children, indeed, are well, 
except James who coughs and is thin. Nelly, however, has some sore- 
ness on the edges of her eyelids, which I fear is scrofulous. . . . 

I write down that Echo and her children and Alex, Dove and Anna 
and Alice, join me in love . . . but if any of them do not they will scratch 
out their names when they read this. 

Your ever affectionate 
FATHER. 


Dear MARGARET. 
DreaMERY, Sunday July 11th, 1852. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

I love to commune with you on a bright and quiet Sabbath morning, 
with the breezes (unpolluted by dust) passing through my Dreamery, and 
the melody of Anna’s, Frank’s, Nelly’s and Charley’s voices, mingled with 
Alexander’s flute, reaching me from the parlour Sunday School, with James 
and Fred joyously playing under my window, or drumming on my sheet 
iron stove, or fetching me hollyhocks; while the mother of the former sits 
in her chamber, reading the religious newspapers of the week, and the 
mother of the latter, with her young daughter Alice, is still taking a long 
morning nap. 

I feel comfortable this morning, but have had a busy, exposed and 
somewhat perplexing week, which gave me a rather serious oppression of 
the brain, from Thursday night till this morning. On the preceding Friday 
I was made (by a public meeting) Chairman of a large Committee for the 
reception of the remains of Mr. Clay,’ and their transmission through our 
city, by a public procession. The pageant was as successful as such enter- 
prises generally are; and gave general satisfaction. 

The mourning pavillion erected on the Ben Franklin by one of Charles’ 


® Henry Clay had been Dr. Drake’s lifelong friend and the embodiment of his 
political ideals. 
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old school mates, Capt. Joel Green, and Mr. Platt Evans, cost about $250 
and was really very appropriate and impressive in its appearance. I have 
never seen such magnificent solemnity before, as was displayed by the 
hearse, drawn by 6 white horses as it passed through the city, and by the 
Franklin as it left our wharf, and passed slowly and silently down the 
river, carrying the remains of the great, and, as I trust, Christian man, to 
the spot where he rests from his labours. In a day or two I will endeavor 
to send you some papers giving a fuller account... . 

Sometime since I wrote, asking you to visit us the ensuing fall; (lest 
my invitation should have miscarried) I now repeat it. . . . Should the 
river be low, you might come by land. The stage journey to Terre Haute 
could not fatigue you and thence you would have a railroad to Madison. 
Charles might make it advantageous to his business to accompany you to 
that place, or by choosing your time you might find company thro’. If 
Mrs. Peters could cross the desert from Egypt to Palestine without a gen- 
tleman, you could cross the green fields and forests of Indiana, with a com- 
pany of gentlemen and ladies. 

All the family send love to you. 
Your affectionate FATHER. 


P. S. Sister Belle in gloomy health and spirits is at her brother 
James’. 


DreAMERY July 25th 1852. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, .. . 

Alexander with Charlie and Frank started on the 21st for Western 
Pennsylvania by way of Cleveland. We have heard of their safe arrival 
in that city. The boys will spend several weeks among Alexander’s friends. 
He will spend 10 or 12 days and then continue his journey for 2 or 3 
weeks longer. Since his departure Dove has had two days of indisposi- 
tion, but is restored or nearly so today... . 

I have not been able to do much for the last three weeks on my book, 
from the debilitating effects of the hot weather. 

We are likely to have a good supply of medical schools in Cin. Last 
fall a new one went into operation, and another new one is about to an- 
nounce itself. The Faculties are composed almost entirely of physicians 
of the city, very few of whom are known either to you or Charles... . 

In all affection your FATHER. 


DreaMery, Sunday P, M. 


Sept. 5th 1852 
My Dear DaucutERr, 


Your letter of the 25th came duly to hand; but that of your husband 
giving an account of his purchase [of a house] has not reached me. With- 
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out knowing the particulars of the case, I am predisposed to think well of 
what he has done. . . . I enclose a check for $100 to assist in fitting up 
your house—I wish I could make it $1000. 

On the 12th of last month, Alexander and Dove with their 3 younger 
children and a nurse, and Echo with her two younger and a nurse set off 
for Gambier [Ohio]. In a fortnight I followed them, and we all got home 
on the Ist inst. in very tolerable health. Alex had previously made a visit 
of a fortnight to his friends in Western Pennsylvania, where he left Charlie 
and Frank, who are still there. Alex as happened last year is considerably 
refreshed by his escape from business. 

Little Alice, the chief thing we have on hand to boast of at this time, 
is slightly affected with a cold, she grows in size and fat and intelligence 
and smiles. I wish I could add beauty to these interesting epithets; but I 
should be unworthy to be the grandpa of such a child if I could depart 
from historical and descriptive truth... . 

Our city is uncommonly healthy. I saw two cases of cholera an hour 
since, in the hospital, but they were both from a distance. 

Our medical edifice is nearly finished, and the prospects for the winter 
are so so. I leave you to make out the value of that definite expression. 

I am trying to “make believe” that I am hard at work on the 2nd 
volume of my book, but find it harder still to convince myself that such 
is the fact. I did hope to begin the printing of it this fall, but that hope 
is likely to fall through. 

I wish Charles could (if practicable) purchase for me complete sets 
of the medical journals of St. Louis down to the volume which is now in 
the course of publication. I want them for reference while writing on 
our diseases... . 

Your affectionate FATHER. 


DreaMERY, Oct. 5th, 1852. 


Tuesday P. M. 
My Dear DAUGHTER, 

I lately had the pleasure of receiving, from you, a letter which multi- 
plied engagements have prevented my answering before. I am now waiting 
for the Scott,‘ [indecipherable] procession to come this way from its circuit 
round the city, that I may take the little ones including Fred with his Whig 
flag, to see it. Cannon are thundering and the city is in some stir. 

Our preliminary October lectures were begun yesterday at eleven 
o'clock. The Faculty honored me with the opening address, which was a 
mighty offhand affair. The number of matriculates was 25... . We 
think the prospects very good. Neither of our rival schools has yet had a 


*Gen. Winfield Scott, hero of the Mexican War. In 1852 he was Whig candidate 
for President, but carried only four states. 
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lecture. I know not how many matriculates they have. I have entered 
on the care of the medical ward of the Hospital and must continue in 
that duty, for five months... . 

Later. The procession was to have gone up Main Street to Four- 
teenth and down Plum to Third, but the Gen’l did not reach the wharf 
till five o’clock instead of three—so it ascended B-W- to Fourth and 
along it to Race, then down to Third and is now stopped in front of where 
you lived. I got the children on a high step just below the Unitarian 
Church, where they waved their flags and whurrahed for Scott. I was 
made one of the Committee of Reception, but will postpone my duty till 
tomorrow. 

Frank and Charlie have not yet returned [from Pennsylvania, where 
they had been visiting their grandfather, “Sandy” McGuffey], and are beg- 
ging to remain through the fall and winter, that they may gather chestnuts, 
and track rabbits in the snow. They will probably be at home in a 
week... . 

By the time this reaches you, I hope you will be comfortably, or at 
least permanently established in your new,—your own home. How de- 
lightful is the sound of that monosyllable——own, when applied to one’s 
residence. . . . 

All the good people send much love, and regret that they cannot 
heighten the quality with preserved berries, but most of the jars have 
fermented. 

With love to Charles and the dear children, I remain as ever 

Your affectionate 
FATHER. 


To DEAR MARGARET. 


This is the last letter we have from Daniel Drake’s hand. 
But Charles tells in his autobiography of receiving a penciled note 
written on the packet boat trip from Cincinnati to Louisville on 
October 20, his father’s sixty-seventh birthday. “I hope that each 
of you may have as many presents and as many smiles and kisses 
on your 67th anniversary,” were his last words to his son and 
his “dear Margaret.” 

Three weeks later, while suffering from a severe cold, he 
spoke at a public meeting in memory of Daniel Webster, who 
had died two days before. The effort brought on an attack of 
“brain fever” (probably pneumonia), which proved fatal. 


Drake in his “Reminiscential Letters” expressed the wish that 
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when he came to die, he might have women’s faces round his bed 
and a woman’s hand to close his eyes. His wish was granted. 
The wife of his youth had died twenty-seven years before and 
he had never supplanted her. But the two devoted daughters 
were with him, Echo holding his hand when he lapsed into un- 
consciousness. 

The second volume of his Treatise, on yellow fever, had been 
completed and was published after his death. The third, which 
was to have been the last, was never written. 











A LETTER OF RUFUS PUTNAM’S TO NEHEMIAH 
HUBBARD, ESQUIRE, A NON-RESIDENT PRO- 
PRIETOR OF MARIETTA, OHIO 





Contributed by FRANK ANKENBRAND, JR. 





This letter, written by Rufus Putnam,’ the founder of the 
city of Marietta, Ohio, gives but an inkling of the many petty 
annoyances that beset a man of vision. Here are all the little 
irksome things, the exasperating delays and hindrances, the mo- 
squito bites of adversity, such as irritated the men who hewed 
from the vast American wilderness the cities and civilization of 
the New World. One can look, if he has vision, beyond the 
wiry lines of ink and see the man and part of his every-day life. 
The old faded letter with its descending s’s and quaint spelling 
conveys the true spirit of the times in which he lived. 

The few facts I have garnered about the man to whom the 
letter is written also bears out the tragic roles, some major and 
others minor, that these pioneers have played in our history. I 
have no way of ascertaining whether the letter was written to 
Nehemiah, Sr., or to Nehemiah, Jr., but one might reasonably 
suppose it was written to Nehemiah, Jr., as he was a revolutionary 
war veteran and president of a bank. It is my supposition that 
the father, enjoying the twilight of his days, was too old to be 
taking an active part in landed investments. 

Nehemiah Hubbard,? son of Nathaniel Hubbard, was born 
at Middletown, Connecticut, July 22, 1721, and died there March 
11, 1811. He married about 1747, Sarah Sill, who was born 
January 2, 1728, and who died the same year as her husband. 
According to local and family tradition, she was the youngest 
daughter of Joseph and Phebe (Lord) Sill, of Lyme, Connecticut. 
He was a soldier in the old French and Indian War. Rufus 





1 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Diegraphy (New York, 1888), 
2 Record of Service of Connecticut Men War of Revolution CHartiord. ‘Ys89). 
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Putnam’s cousin, Israel Putnam, was a Captain in the French 
and Indian War, and probably knew Nehemiah. His children 
were born at Middletown, Middlesex County, Conn. They were 
first, Isaac, born September 24, 1750; second, Nehemiah, born 
April 10, 1752; and married (first) in 1771, Cornelia Willis, 
who died November 28, 1781; (second) February 12, 1785, Lucy 
Starr; (third) April 22, 1823, Hannah (Burnham) Latimer; he 
was supercargo, captain, merchant, paymaster of Colonel Charles 
Burrall’s regiment in 1776, under General Philip John Schuyler. 

Nehemiah Hubbard, Jr., was appointed by the Connecticut 
Council, July 31, 1776, to Burrall’s Regiment. This regiment 
served in the Northern Department under Schuyler for the year 
1776, its term expiring, January 19, 1777. It reinforced the 
troops besieging Quebec under Benedict Arnold and David Woos- 
ter, and after the retreat from that position on April, 1776, was 
stationed at Ticonderoga and vicinity, where the men suffered 
severely from smallpox. He was admitted to membership in the 
Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati, July 4, 1787. His letters 
and accounts in the Pension Bureau show that he furnished sup- 
plies to Quartermaster General Timothy Pickering of the Conti- 
nental Army. He resigned in November, 1780, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Fanning of Norwich, Connecticut. He was a 
pensioner in 1832, residing in Middlesex County, Connecticut. 
He was president of Middletown Savings Bank, 1808; justice of 
the peace, and city treasurer; he died February 6, 1837. 


This letter is the property of the Vineland Historical and 
Antiquarian Society and forms part of the extensive autograph 
collection of the late Frank De Wette Andrews (1847-1937). 
Andrews was an intensive scholar in the field of New Jersey 
historical research, and besides writing a series of monographs, 
was the founder and editor (until his death) of the Vineland 
Historical Quarterly Magazine. He also served the society in 
the role of secretary, treasurer and librarian. 


m1) S eee and Family History of the State of Connecticut (New York, 
1911), I. 

_*Since Andrews’ death this quarterly has been edited jointly by Miss Elena J. 
Darling and the author of this paper.—Editor’s note. 
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Marietta July 3l1st, 1799 
Dear SiR 
Intending long before now to have given a full answer to your letter 
of the 25th of February last encloseing twenty Dollars of money and a 
power of Attorney from you & Several others prevented my acknowledging 
the receipt of yours in due season; but after all this delay I am only able 
to inform you that the lands of residents and of the nonresident proprietors 
are all taxed alike, that that on account of the multiplicity of business I 
have not had time to ascertain the particule quality of your land by the 
surveyors returns, no sir nor my own nither, but you and your friends may 
depend on your interest being duely attended to and the money properly 
accounted for— 
I am with due consideration 
Dear Sir your obedient 
Servant 
Rurus Putnam 


The letter, folded and sealed with red sealing wax, is ad- 
dressed : 


Mr. HUBBARD 
NEHIMIAH HussBarD EsQuirE 
At 
MIDDLETOWN 
CoN NECTICUTT 


The paper contains eight watermark lines about an inch 
apart, the watermark directly in the center having been torn away 
by the red sealing wax. The inside of the letter contains this 
notation written by a different hand: 


Rufus Putnams Letter 
Aug. 20 1799 


Around the address are eight different sets of figures. Barely 
discernible in the upper left hand corner of the folded letter on 
the address side is written in red ink: 


MARRETTA 
Aug.t 1 
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In Winter We Flourish. By Anna Shannon McAllister. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 398p. $3.50.) 


Outstanding in the civic and charitable enterprises of early 
Cincinnati was Sarah Worthington King Peter, of whom Anna 
Shannon McAllister has written in her new book, In Winter We 
Flourish. Daughter of Thomas and Eleanor Swearingen Worth- 
ington, the former at one time governor of Ohio, Sarah was from 
childhood accustomed to the assumption of leadership. 

Following what was for that time (the early nineteenth cen- 
tury) a very thorough education for a woman, she married at 
an early age the son of Senator Rufus King of New York, 
Edward King, with whom she made her home in Cincinnati for 
twenty years. Following her husband’s death in 1836 she moved 
east to attend to the details of their children’s schooling. In 1844 
she married William Peter, British consul at Philadelphia, and 
in that city continued philanthropic work of the kind she had 
been associated with in Cincinnati. She founded the Philadelphia 
School of Design, the first educational institution for teaching 
industrial art in the United States. After William Peter’s death 
she returned to Cincinnati where, following her conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, she was responsible for bringing to that city 
many religious orders devoted to charitable purposes. During 
the Civil War she was active in hospital work, giving generously 
of her time and money. She died in Europe in 1877. 

Sarah Peter was an exceptional individual—in the attributes 
of her personality and in the episodes of her life, and Mrs. Mc- 
Allister has dealt fully with her many faceted character and exist- 
ence. While a little less adulation for her subject might have 
resulted in a more definitive portrait, it is difficult to quarrel with 
the author’s enthusiasm for the gifted, energetic, social-minded 


woman of whom she wrote. 
L. R. H. 
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Michael Beam. By Richard Matthews Hallet. (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1939. 451p. $2.50.) 


One of the most attractive of recent novels dealing with the 
American frontier and its inhabitants is Michael Beam, the story 
of a rugged individualist who broke open the vault of the United 
States Bank at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1819 so that the sheriff from 
Columbus might collect the $100,000 tax levied on the Bank by 
the State of Ohio. To escape the ire of the Federal Government, 
Michael went west and north, settling in the Illinois country at 
Sorry Crossing, where he was instrumental in ending the Black 
Hawk War. 

Mainly concerned with Michael’s relations with two women, 
the Indian, Red Bloom, and the white aristocrat, Charlessie Car- 
teret, the book is valuable for other features as well: its sharply 
drawn minor characters; its anecdotes of frontier life; and the 
beauty of Mr. Hallet’s style of writing. Altogether, it is one of 
the most interesting and appealing of recent historical novels. 

L. R. H. 


Hannah Courageous. By Laura Long. (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939. 246p. $2.00.) 

Runaway Linda. By Marjorie Hill Allee. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. $2.00.) 


These two books have many likenesses. Written for juve- 
niles, each has a Quaker heroine, is laid in Indiana, the former 
in the days preceding and the latter in the days following the 
Civil War, and each gives illuminating sidelights on the kind of 
life found in rural Quaker communities of the Midwest during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Hannah Courageous is the story of a Quaker girl who wanted 
to be an artist, of her brother Samuel who wanted to be a river 
man, and of their parents who wanted the children to grow up 
God-fearing citizens. Of particular interest is the account the 
book gives of the Underground Railroad and of the bitterness 
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engendered in the border states among friends and relatives who 
held differing views on the slavery question. 

Runaway Linda recounts what befell fifteen-year-old Linda 
and her younger brother Joel following their escape from “Uncle” 
Jethro Drysdale, and their taking sanctuary in the pleasant home 
of William Saint. Put together with Mrs. Allee’s usual facility, 
the book contains detailed pictures of every-day life in a happy 
family group. 

Both of these books are well written, tell of interesting epi- 
sodes and have strong, clearly delineated characters, whose por- 
trayals are indicative of the two authors’ refreshing senses of 


humor. 
L. R. H. 





From Indian Trail to Iron Horse. By Wheaton J. Lane. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1939. 420p. Illus. $3.75.) 


In this book the author depicts the gradual development, from 
1620 to 1860, of the means of travel and transportation in New 
Jersey, an important thoroughfare between such metropolitan cen- 
ters as New York and Philadelphia. He points out the successive 
stages of establishing trade-routes from the times of Indian trails, 
pack horses and stage wagons, to the development of the canal-boat 
and, finally, the railroad. Economic history is related to the social 
customs which were prevelant in the various periods. 

Routes of trade and travel were determined by the terrain and 
waterways of New Jersey. Indian trails were influenced by the 
natural topography of the land, the whites in many instances only 
broadening these trails to accommodate the horse and wagon. The 
growth of the system of roads directed the progress of the early 
settlement and was essential to New Jersey’s prosperity in agricul- 
ture, trade and commerce. Its extensive waterways were a means 
of access from the outside and of internal transportation. Besides 
the development of land for agriculture, private efforts in other 
fields, such as exploitation of the natural resources of the area, led 
directly to internal improvements and the development of trans- 
portation. 
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The author gives details on the methods used in financing and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, ferries, stage lines, railroads and 
other means of transportation at the time. 

Most of the material is pertinent to other parts of the country 
as well as.New Jersey. The story of transportation and communi- 
cation in this colony and subsequent state is in large measure appli- 
cable to the entire country and to Ohio in particular. Thousands 
of New Englanders and New Yorkers had to cross New Jersey in 
order to reach Philadelphia, one of the great gateways to the West, 
before setting out for their new homes in the Ohio region. 
Although the book is invaluable as a reference tool to New Jersey 
students of local history, it may also be of use to the Ohio his- 
torian for comparative study. 

The author drew heavily on official, semi-official and un- 
official manuscript material as well as newspapers and secondary 
sources. Factual material is interspersed with interesting tavern 
tales and sketches of incidents in a traveler’s life at the time. In 
general it is written in a popular style and, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, is historically accurate. 

The book is well illustrated and documented, has a partial 
bibliography and a satisfactory index. It is the first volume in a 
proposed series of monographs on New Jersey history. Other 
volumes in this Princeton series should also be interesting. 


A. J. O. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL OHIO HISTORY 
CONFERENCE, 


Including the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Ohio Academy of History and the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Columbus Genealogical Society, Held at Columbus, April 
4-6, 1940, in Cooperation with Ohio State University, the Com- 
mittee on Archives and Medical History of the Ohio State Arch- 
eological and Historical Society, and Local Historical Societies 
throughout the State. 





Columbus Genealogical Society Annual Dinner Session, 
6:30 P. M., April 4, Athletic Club, 
Frank A. Livingston, Presiding 





The opening session of the 1940 Ohio History Conference 
was held Thursday evening, April 4, at the Athletic Club in 
Columbus, Ohio, the occasion being the. ninth annual dinner of 
the Columbus Genealogical Society. Mr. Frank A. Livingston, 
president of the society, presided at the dinner. 

After welcoming the guests, Mr. Livingston spoke briefly of 
the genealogical society, its program, history, and activities. 

He was followed by Miss Helen E. Swisher, one of the editors 
of the Ohio Genealogical Quarterly, who identified the persons 
attending the banquet and introduced those at the speakers’ table: 
Harlow Lindley, Secretary, Editor and Librarian of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society ; Mrs. Harlow Lindley ; 
Frank A. Livingston; Mrs. Frank A. Livingston; Mrs. Harry B. 
Longsworth, Secretary of the Allen County Historical and Arch- 
eological Society, Lima, Ohio; Dr. George W. Rightmire, Presi- 
dent-Emeritus of the Ohio State University. Miss Swisher led 
the group in the singing of several folk-songs. 

Mr. Livingston introduced Dr. Rightmire who spoke on 
“Does Blood Tell? What’s in a Name?” He began his address 
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by saying that the old adage of “Three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves” was particularly applicable in the United 
States because the people of our country believe that everybody 
has the same right to equality of opportunity : hence the importance 
attached by us to universal education which we value for two 
reasons—individual cultivation and preparation for citizenship, 
Because of this national attitude, the United States has become a 
refuge for people of other countries whose policies are based on 
concepts entirely different from those valued by Americans. And 
thus we have in our country a diverse group of people, to all of 
whom is extended the opportunity for education and self-better- 
ment. In such a population the development of a class system 
would be difficult; individuals and families rise and fall in im- 
portance and influence with astounding rapidity, and this constant 
flux gives to the study of names in the United States a peculiar 
fascination and indicates the limits within which it must be con- 
ducted, that is, the study of individual names. 

Before speaking directly of such a study in our country, Dr. 
Rightmire traced the development of individual names, beginning 
with Biblical times when a person’s name consisted of only one 
word (Samuel, Isaac, etc.). This same custom was followed in 
ancient Greece, as illustrated by such names as Socrates, Homer, 
etc. But the Roman practice was different ; every well recognized 
Roman had three words in his name, a prenomen, a family name 
(nomen), and a cognomen (as for example Caius Julius Caesar), 
by any one of which he might be known generally. 

With the above exception (Roman) the practice of using 
one-word names was widespread until about 1300 A. D. when the 
names of most individuals began to be composed of two words. 
This enlargement in the number of words used in a name, coming 
as it did just after the crusades, was doubtless occasioned by the 
migratory habits of the people of that time which had necessitated 
the adoption of a better system of distinguishing persons one from 
another. People were identified according to their place of resi- 
dence, as John Atwood (John, at wood), according to their per- 
sonal relationships, as John Powell (John, son (ap) of Howell), 
according to their trades, as John Miller, etc. 
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About 1800 A. D. it became the fashion to give persons names 
made up of three words—a custom which arose largely because 
of the need for an improved system of identification. It is im- 
possible to say just what influences the choice of contemporary 
given names since their selection is subject to factors which cannot 
be reduced to rule. In all periods there are, of course, exceptions 
to the custom of a three-word name, as for example in the eight- 
eenth century the Marquis de Lafayette (Marie Jean Paul Roch 
Yves Gilbert Motier), in the nineteenth the German Chancellor 
Otto Eduard Leopold Bismark and in the twentieth Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David, better known as Ed- 
ward VIII, What the future will bring in the development of 
names we do not know, although it might not be amiss to proph- 
esy that we are near the beginning of an era in which the use of 
four-word names will be common. 

The purpose of the genealogist is to create a family tree and 
his chief concern is with names. He is interested in them 
wherever and whenever found. But in the last analysis, the 
genealogist is interested not in the name itself but in the blood 
for which it stands and whose continuance he traces from gen- 
eration to generation. 

In support of this statement Dr. Rightmire cited the history 
of three illustrious families: the Washington, Adams, and Pitt 
families, the first two being associated particularly with our coun- 
try and the latter with England. He traced their origins, rises, 
and declines, and dwelt at length on the gifted individuals found 
within these three families. 

In bringing his address to a close, the speaker emphasized the 
importance of the continuity of blood, going from generation to 
generation. In this connection he lauded as a “meticulously articu- 
lated piece of genealogical research” that done in tracing the 
descent of the British royal family from 1066 to 1940. Dr. Right- 
mire concluded by saying: “Genealogy is an humanitarian interest. 
It will always be an intriguing pursuit, both from the standpoint 
of the individual and from that of the social history of our 
country. But it is to be remembered that in the first and last 
analysis we must deal with the individual, for it is he who makes 
things go and move.” 
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Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society Annual Business 
Session, 10:00 A.M., April 5, 1940, Ohio State Museum 


The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Arch- 
zological and Historical Society convened in the Auditorium of 
the Museum at 10:00 A. M. on April 5, 1940. In the absence of 
the President, Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., the meeting was called to 
order by the Vice-President, Freeman T. Eagleson. 


Mr. Eagleson spoke briefly on the accomplishments and as- 
pirations of the Society, and mentioned some of the men who 
have been responsible for its growth and success. The meeting 
was then declared in session for the transaction of business. 


The reading of the minutes of the preceding Annual Meeting 
was dispensed with. By vote of the members the minutes were 
approved. The Chairman then appointed Mr. H. Preston Wolfe, 
Reverend William H. Hannum, and Mr. Richard G. Morgan 
members of a committee to nominate successors to Messrs. A. C. 
Spetnagel, George Florence, and Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., whose 
terms as trustees expired at this time. The annual report of the 
Director followed. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE OHIO STATE MUSEUM 


This brief report covers, as usual, the activities of the Director and 
of the several departments in his custody. Observing the time sequence, 
we begin with the Department of Archeology, Richard G. Morgan, Curator. 
During the past year this Department has completely remodeled the south 
archeological room, through rearrangement of the cases and displays and 
by supplying new and adequate labels. The Lithic Laboratory of the De- 
partment, H. Holmes Ellis, technician, has issued a voluminous report of 
its activities which is just off the press. Curator Morgan has completed 
a display illustrating prehistoric fishing and hunting. A vast amount of 
work has been done by the departmental staff in the direction of arch- 
eological bibliography, preparation of loan collections and the making of 
replicas. The usual routine has been heavier even than normal. 

The Department of History, William D. Overman, Curator, has added 
to the Museum’s fine collection of early Ohio pottery; has prepared several 
special exhibits, as “Weights and Measures”; a “Weaving Room”; a 
“Watchmaker’s Shop,” exhibiting an exhaustive collection of watchmaker’s 
tools, clocks and watches, the last named having been made possible 
through the untiring efforts and numerous gifts of Mr. William J. Nonnen- 
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macher, a veteran watchmaker of Columbus. Curator Overman has acted 
as sponsor’s representative for a W.P.A. Museum Project since its inception 
in September, 1939. A state-wide project, sponsored by the Museum, for 
$360,500 was approved early this year and the unit operating in the Museum 
building employs twenty-five people, distributed in the several departments. 
All displays in the Department have been refurbished and in many in- 
stances augmented during the year and the Curator has done a gratifying 
amount of research along the lines of Ohio history. 

The Department of Natural History, Edward S. Thomas, Curator, 
has much to show for the year’s activities. Among the many accomplish- 
ments may be mentioned preparation of forty Riker Mounts of Insects for 
loan collections for Ohio schools; reconstruction of nine mammal habitat 
cases; construction of three new insect cabinets; reconditioning of mammal 
and bird exhibits; collecting, mounting and cataloging of 4,922 specimens 
of insects and 400 specimens of vertebrates; research on early records of 
Ohio wild life, 300 typed pages; mapping distribution of Ohio mammals, 
birds, and economic insects, 8,123 entries. 


Division of State Memorials, Curator Erwin C. Zepp, has given 
special attention to the program for adequate marking of the several State 
memorials, to be effected during the coming spring and summer, Through 
the services of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. artists, a large number of descriptive 
markers now are ready for erection. Mr. Zepp is cooperating closely with 
other agencies in the preparation of a program for the celebration of the 
opening of the old National Road. He has done much to strengthen the ad- 
ministrative and maintenance setup for state memorials and has effected a 
closer working relationship with State and Federal agencies. C.C.C. labor 
has been provided by the Soil Conservaton Service at Fort Ancient, Fort 
Hill and Serpent Mound. N.Y.A. labor has been utilized at Mound-builders, 
Octagon, Schoenbrunn and Fort Ancient. The division cooperated in the 
preparation of the Ohio exhibit at the New York World’s Fair and at the 
Ohio State Fair. 

Mr. Starling L. Eaton, Superintendent of Maintenance, in addition to 
the heavy routine of keeping the building and grounds in first class con- 
dition, has effected numerous repairs and has redecorated several of the 
offices and exhibition halls. Some idea of the activities incumbent on the 
maintenance force may be had from the following: Painting and caulking 
of 218 windows; repainting parapet wall, a total of almost 2,500 square feet; 
repointing south wall, 2,000 square feet; resurfacing with special prepara- 
tion all display cases in the Museum and cleaning glass in same; painting 
20,000 square feet of interior walls and ceiling. 

The Museum’s service to the public schools of Ohio, which is being 
administered by Winnie N. Waite, in addition to her duties as secretary 
to the Director, has increased the demand for the Museum's circulating loan 
collections and has added to their number. This activity is destined to in- 
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crease in importance as rapidly as facilities for meeting the demand can be 
acquired. The Museum’s service to Columbus schools is under the super- 
vision of Miss Olive Clevenger who has given instruction to about 400 
classes this year, a total of almost 13,000 pupils. Lessons are scheduled in 
fourteen different subjects in history and nature study, based upon Museum 
exhibits. 

Irene C. Stahl has discharged the duties of financial secretary with 
utmost satisfaction, despite a good deal of additional work which has de- 
volved on her office during the past year. 

The cabinet shop under the able supervision of J. S. Waite, has been 
the scene of constant activity during the year. Some idea of the accom- 
plishments may be had from the following: construction of 14 new display 
cases, 50 school collection boxes, 176 insect boxes and 89 storage boxes. 
A total of 29 old cases have been remodeled and 67 cases have been re- 
finished. 

Aside from the activities previously noted, the Director has written 
a chapter on Ohio prehistory for the forthcoming 6-volume “History of 
Ohio.” He attended the Council meeting of the American Association of 
Museums in New York City, of which he is a member, representing the 
Society. As chairman of the Committee on Publication for the forthcom- 
ing semicentennial celebration of the Ohio Academy of Science, he has given 
the necessary time and attention to the discharge of the duties involved 
therein. The Museum served as host to the Section on Anthropology on 
the occasion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Convention in Columbus during the holidays. Continuing with the idea 
of closer cooperation with the Ohio State University, the Director suc- 
ceeded in effecting a plan whereby during the coming summer the Museum 
and the University will sponsor a joint project of archzological exploration 
in southern Ohio. Under this arrangement, the University supplements 
the nominal appropriation which the Museum has for this purpose. In 
furtherance of Museum-University cooperation, arrangements were made 
whereby Richard G. Morgan, Curator of Archzology, is teaching a course 
in Ohio archeology, in collaboration with Dr. John P. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Among the more important acquisitions to the Museum displays dur- 
ing the past year is a diorama reproducing a composite Ohio rock shelter, 
with its Indian occupants engaged in their every-day life. This group was 
constructed by Earl Schenck, who has had wide experience in this type of 
work. This most valuable acquisition was made possible through the in- 
terest of the Society’s President, Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, who effected the 
arrangement with Mr. Schenck. Additional acquisitions will be cited in the 
printed report for the year. 

As a result of a good deal of thought and discussion, a series of 
fifteen radio dramatizations of outstanding events in Ohio history was 
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planned with Ohio State University Broadcasting station and is being of- 
fered each Tuesday afternoon over WOSU. This series, which is pro- 
fessional in caliber, has attracted wide attention and is being rebroadcast by 
several additional stations. Dr. William D. Overman, as historian, deserves 
credit for the exhaustive research which has made these broadcasts unique 
up to the present time. 

As of January 1, 1940, two members of the staff—Mr. Howard R. 
Goodwin, registrar and staff artist, and Mr. Alfred Johns, day watchman, 
were retired under the age limit provision of the Society. Because of a 
shortage in funds for personal service, these two positions have not been 
filled. It is hoped that this may be done later in the year. In this con- 
nection, it may be timely to mention the fact that the State appropriation 
for the present biennium is not adequate for the satisfactory operation of 
the Museum, a situation which we trust may be corrected for the next 
biennium. Incidentally, the duties of the registrar at present are being 
taken over by the several curators of the departments, while Mr. P. F. 
Mooney, a recent addition to the staff is filling the position of day watchman 
temporarily, and is rendering a much-needed service in conducting groups 
through the Museum. 

This report should not be closed without acknowledging the ines- 
timable asset which W.P.A. assistance has been to the Museum. Mr. A. 
Otto Steele, as supervisor, has shown himself to be a man of exceptional 
ability and character. The services of the W.P.A. have been as follows: 
Archeology: assistance in bibliographical research; preparation of loan 
collections and reproduction of specimens; Ohio history: preparation of 
exhibits and printing of labels; Natural history: preparation of maps and 
records; Cabinet shop: construction of display cases, preparation of exhibit 
rooms and construction of storage cabinets, etc. 

In closing, I wish to state that Dr. Harlow Lindley, Secretary, Editor 
and Librarian, and his staff, have been uniformly helpful throughout the 
year in every situation and to this I attribute the fact that the Museum 
has been able to accomplish even more during the past year, I think, than 
any preceding one. I trust that you will feel that we have done the best we 
could with what facilities we have had. 

H. C. SHETRONE, Director. 


List of Accessions 


Accessions to the archeological and historical collections of the 
Society herewith listed, have been acknowledged and recorded, and placed 
on exhibition or stored, as seemed most desirable. All are gifts unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Department of History 


Item 
Collection of daguerreotypes 
and tintypes 
Homespun linen 
Pkg. of block matches 
Carpet sweeper 
Model of cider press 
Portrait of John Craig and 
engraving “Men of Progress” 
Wooden spindles 
Prayer book and papers 
Powder flask and shot flask 
Jig-saw 
Books, earthenware, 
china 


and 


Bank notes 

Parasols, hymn book 

Gear wheels from old mill 
Well hook 

Elgin watch 

Ohio pottery 

Toy cook stove* 

Election tickets 


Surgical instruments 
Edison phonograph and records 


Token 

Carpet stretcher 

Oil painting and photographs 
of Columbus Fire Department 

Model of block-house and 
covered wagon 

Surgical instruments 

Photograph 

Historical collection: 
costumes, china, etc. 

Syrup jug 

Photograph 

Gas iron 

Photograph 

Civil War flag 

French bayonet 

Erie and Kalamazoo R. R. 
notes 

Wooden fork 

Coffee mill, 
steelyards 

Cartridge box 

Civil War collection 


candle-mold, 


* Indicates loan. 


Donor 


Mrs. J. S. Harrell 
Blanch Tipton Rings 


Dr. E. C. Mills 


Mrs. H. P. Thomas 
Prof. E. H. Beach 


Dean E. A. Hitchcock 


John Covan 


Mrs. Lillian Thompson 
Glenn V. Wagner 


Mr. and Mrs, R. W. Magly 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Heilman 


Mrs. Raymond Shoemaker 


Mary T. Bowen 


Wm. T. 


Dr. A. C. Dunlap 


Ross E. Hedges 


Mrs. W. H. Kear 
Prof. A. S. Watts 
Genevieve F. Clark 

E. Liverpool Historical 


Society 
Dr. E. C. Mills 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett 
C. L. Weaver 
J. S. Waite 


Wm. R. 


Columbus Fire Dept. 


Amy H. Brown 


Dr. R. S. Conner 
Margaret B. Church 


Dr. C. E. Rice 
Ella Bowden 

Oberlin College 
M. B. Binning 
Charles Justice 


Mrs. Sidney Young 


John Randall 


H. S. Bissell 
John J. Carner 


Mrs. W. A. Ru 


brecht 


Mrs. John S. Crabb 


F. W. Hart 
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Address 


Indian River City, Fila. 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 


Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 


Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Cadiz, Ohio 

Cadiz, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio State 


Columbus, Ohio 


E. Liverpool, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 


Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Toledo, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Urbana, Ohio 


Alliance, Ohio 


New Vienna, Ohio 


Oberlin, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Marion, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Toledo, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 





University 
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Item 
Steelyards 
Cooper’s tools 
Hair jewelry 
Pewter platter and portraits 
Watchmaker’s bench 


Typewriter 

Surveying instruments 
Sleighbells 
Watchmaker’s tools 
Shoemaker’s tools 
Shoemaker’s tools* 
Shoemaker’s tools 
Shoes 

Scissors, hand-made 
Watchmaker’s lathe wheels 

Gun 

Watchmaker’s lathe 

Vase 

Watchmaker’s tools 
Rifles* 

Watchmaker’s tools 

Watchmaker’s tools 

Watches 

Sheffield Razor 
Scarf-pin removed by 
tracheotomy 


Cello, made in Ohio before 1817 
Baby carriage 
Civil War flag and documents 


Donor 
John R. Horst 
Margaret E. Lautenklos 
Mrs. W. H. Sawyer 
Elizabeth Jenkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 

Oglesbee 

Campus Martius Museum 
Chas. A. Hochenedel 
C. H. Zipf 
Wm. J. Nonnenmacher 
J. R. Edelblute 
P. A, Gauschemann 
Greiner’s Shoe Store 
Chas. O. Graham 
Mrs. Helen Curry 
A. Dupps 
J. C. Campbell 
Wm. F. Savage 
Joseph Slight 
Geo. Schneider 
Harold Barnhart 
J. J. Boesch 
Carl Moehlenpah 
H. J. Heimberger 
Thomas Foster 


Mrs. Charlotte Reeve 
Conover 

Mary Scott 

Helen G. Plumb 

Walter A. Stafford 


Department of Archzology 


Indian lacrosse raquette 

Indian pestle 

Potsherds from Greenup 
County, Kentucky 

Archaeological specimens 

Flint disks 

Two stone celts and a stone 
gorget 

Thirty-three arrowheads 

Rawhide lasso 

Archaeological specimens 

Three casts of petroglyphs 

Flint from Peoria, Oklahoma 

Flint from Cumberland, Md. 

Flint from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont 


Pottery vessel from the South- 
west 





* Indicates loan. 


Elmer G. Spahr 
Robert Findlay 


A. C. Spetnagel 
Mrs. C. S. Plumb 
Irvin Peithman 


J. B. Sanders 
William Taylor 
Henry F. Juerin 
Mrs. E. B. Thomas 
Randall Ragan 
Fred Ulrich 

Frank Wisman 


William A. Ritchie, Ro- 
chester Museum of Arts 


and Sciences 


Miss Florence Murdoch 
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Address 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio 


London, Ohio 

Marietta, Ohio 

Fremont, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Oakland, California 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Not stated 
Millersport, Ohio 

Not stated 

Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Galena, Kansas 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Rochester, New York 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Next in the order of business came the annual report of the 
Secretary, which follows. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


To the Trustees and Members of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society: 

The Secretary presents to the Board of Trustees and members of the 
Society his seventh annual report for the year ending March 31, 1940, it 
being the annual report for the fifty-fourth year of the Society. 


I. Secretarial Duties 

Since the Annual Meeting held April 7, 1939, the trustees have held 
three regular meetings and the Executive Committee four called meetings. 

During the year the Secretary has given more than the usual attention 
to local historical society interests in the State. He has assisted personally 
in the organization of two new societies during the year and has visited by 
request and corresponded with a number of others. We now have a record 
of fifty-six regional and county historical societies in the State. In ad- 
dition to speaking in Ohio the Secretary was on the program of the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association which met in 
Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 1939, and is on the program of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies which meets at Harrisburg, 
April 11, and the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association which will meet at Omaha, Nebraska, May 2-4. 

The total membership as of April 1, 1940, was 658, as compared with 
734 one year ago. The members are classified as follows: One Patron, 
two sustaining members, thirteen contributing members, 262 annual mem- 
bers, and 380 life members. During the year the Society has added one 
life member, one sustaining member, four contributing members and 45 
annual members, making a total of 51 new members. Yet with these ad- 
ditions there was a net loss of 76 members. This is a situation which 
should claim the attention of all our members. While a large list of mem- 
bers is not necessarily desirable yet in a state with the population of Ohio, 
there should be a minimum of 1000 members. A number of our states 
with a less population and less spectacular history have state societies with 
even a larger membership. The QuaARTERLY is being mailed to 1195 persons 
and institutions, and Musewm Echoes to 1522. 

The terms of Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., George Florence, and Albert C. 
Spetnagel, as trustees elected by the Society’s members, expire this year. 

In this connection mention should be made of the death of Mrs. Anna 
Young of Zanesville who was serving her first term as a trustee of the 
Society. While Mrs. Young had attended only two meetings of the Board 
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of Trustees she had shown a great interest in the Society and her death 
is felt as a distinct loss. 
II. Editorial Duties 

In addition to the editing of the Quarterty and Museum Echoes 
the Society has issued during the year a booklet to be used in connection 
with Ohio’s exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, a revised edition of 
Guide to Serpent Mound, and the preparation of two booklets not yet 
published. The editor has also given much attention to furthering the 
preparation of the “History of Ohio.” In all this editorial work much 
credit should be given to Clarence L. Weaver, assistant editor, and Lois R. 
Hiestand, editorial assistant. 


III. The Library 


During the year 1,158 volumes have been added to the Library of 
which number 38 were review copies, 116 were by exchange, 209 were by 
purchase, and 795 were by gift. The State appropriation for the purchase 
of books for the biennium has been very inadequate. 

The Library receives regularly 300 periodicals of which 45 are gifts, 
50 are subscriptions, and 205 are by exchange. 

The Library now contains 44,995 volumes, exclusive of newspapers, 
maps, pamphlets and manuscripts. 

During the year the Cataloging Department has made 28,265 cards in 
cataloging and analyzing 4,775 volumes, including a revision of the cataloging 
of all serial publications from A-C and a large number from D-G. Assist- 
ing in this work at present are seven W.P.A. workers, of whom one is a 
cataloger, one a proof-reader, one a filing clerk, and four are typists. 

A new method of handling pamphlets and other ephemera has been 
devised and put in operation. 

The Library’s serial holdings will be listed in the Second Edition of 
the Union List of Serials. The work of listing is complicated by the fact 
that a great many volumes are unbound and unaccessioned, but so far 
schedules have been met which brings the checking to date through letter 
G. In the process of checking, a great deal of accumulated material is 
handled which made it seem desirable to sift out the unwanted and dupli- 
cate items, and schedule for binding, or boxing, the matter to be kept. 


Manuscript Division 


In the Manuscript Division work has been started on a new cataloging 
system. The accessioning of all collections is about to be completed and 
a card catalog should be well under way in another year. The following 
are the more important manuscript collections received during the past 
year: 

A collection of over six thousand letters covering the period from 
1853 to 1918, and over one thousand sermons, of Washington Gladden, 
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pastor of the First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio, from 1882 
to 1918. Dr. Gladden was prominent in educational and civic affairs in 
addition to his religious work. This collection was presented to the Society 
by the Columbus School for Girls. 

About two hundred letters and documents of Thomas Worthington 
and his family from 1790 to 1880. 

One hundred and forty-five letters and 75 documents, maps, etc. of 
General James S. Robinson of Kenton, Ohio, relating chiefly to the Civil 
War, presented by Mrs. William Kraus of Kenton. 

Thirty letters of Eli, Seth, and Dan Thomson (1817-1857) written 
from Wilkesville, Ohio, to relatives in Bellingham, Massachusetts. 

Twenty-nine letters of Robert Finley, Robert, William, Samuel and 
James McCutchan and others from Adams County, Ohio, to their relatives 
in Middlebrook, Augusta County, Virginia, 1807-1851. 

Additions to the Charles Rice Collection of autographs of prominent 
Ohioans, including records of Carmel Monthly Meeting of Friends in 
eastern Ohio, presented by Dr. Charles Rice of Alliance, Ohio. 

Additions to the collection of records of the Columbus Presbytery, 
transferred to the Society by the First Presbyterian Church of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Microfilm copies of all of the Thomas Worthington Papers in the 
Ohio State Library made in the Photographic Laboratory of the Society 
through the cooperation of Mr. Paul A. T. Noon, State Librarian, and 
Miss Bertha Krauss, in charge of manuscripts at the State Library. 

The letters and literary manuscripts of Paul Laurence Dunbar trans- 
ferred to the Manuscript Division from the Dunbar Memorial in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

A 589-page manuscript volume of historical notes on Union Neigh- 
borhood, Greene County, Ohio, prepared and presented by Harvey W. 
Elam, of Xenia. 

Newspaper Division 


The Newspaper Division has been an active department of the 
Library during the past year. 

The research facilities of any institution become valuable only when 
those facilities, so often the source of untold wealth in scholarly material, 
are properly cataloged and filed. Beyond this, the finding of individual 
items or the tracing of any particular trend is entirely dependent upon the 
time and effort of the student of research. This becomes a very tiring 
task, especially in certain types of original historical material. 

Probably the most difficult source material to use, though the great- 
est source of first hand information of the day-by-day history of any com- 
munity, is the newspaper file, covering a period of many years and pro- 
viding a mass of material through which one must often spend endless 
hours searching for the desired information. 
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To help solve this problem, the Society undertook in 1988 the re- 
sponsibility of sponsoring a W.P.A. project to make a selective index 
(starting with the present date and going back through the files) of all 
the local and State news and opinion in seven Ohio newspapers, namely 
the Akron Beacon Journal, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, Dayton Journal, Toledo Blade and the 
Youngstown Vindicator. This work has been going on for several months 
and the result is the beginning of an index which serves as a key, not 
only to important proper names but also to specific types of subjects as 
well. It does not profess to be a paraphrase or digest of the news, but 
simply a guide or key to be used as a means of finding particular news 
items. The index is being reproduced by the photo-multilith process, on 
a standard reference work size page, in six-point type. Copies of the index 
will be available to any library, newspaper, or any organization that desires 
one or more of the indices. Up to date five years of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer index have been printed and bound and approximately four or five 
years are ready for printing in each of the other six cities. 

In helping the Society with this work the aid of local libraries, city 
and county governments, historical societies, and the newspapers themselves 
was pledged. All of the rental space, heat and light, paper and other 
supplies were furnished by these institutions as their contribution towards 
making the index a reality. Approximately two million dollars have been 
appropriated to date for this project. The sponsors and cosponsors are 
contributing approximately $111,000. 

Another phase of this project is to microfilm every page of every issue 
in each of the seven different files. This will mean that a film copy of each 
of the newspapers that are indexed will be available for use by every library 
in Ohio. Two positive copies are to be made, one to remain in a public 
library of each of the seven cities, and the second to be stored with the 
Society as a loan copy to be sent free to any library upon request. 
Through the existence of a negative copy which will be in the possession 
of the Library of Congress, part or all of the newspaper files may be had 
by having positive copies made. This will not only help fill volume gaps 
in existing sets but will also help to augment the Library’s completeness 
by adding bibliofilm sets of the rarer and more valuable issues. This will 
not only aid documentation for research but will also increase the permanence 
of the Library’s holdings. The film to be used is 33mm. acetate pan- 
chromatic high fidelity film, such as Agfa-Ansco Mini-pan or approved equal. 
The microfilming has been done under contract by four film companies and 
it is expected that the entire job will be completed by the middle of May. 

The value of having these seven newspapers in microfilm cannot be 
overemphasized. The cost to the Society for both the indexing and the 
microfilm has been negligible. However, to preserve the film at the correct 
temperature of seventy degrees and the proper humidity of fifty degrees 
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will necessitate either buying or building special steel or wood cabinets, 
It is imperative that these cabinets be available within a very short time 
after receipt of all the films. 

In the temporary bindery which was set up over a year ago for the 
purpose of repairing and rebinding volumes we have bound over five 
hundred volumes and repaired many more. 

At the present time the Library is receiving regularly sixty-eight Ohio 
and eleven out-of-state dailies; seventy-eight weeklies and semi-weckies; 
and five foreign-language papers printed in Ohio. It may be of interest to 
note that the Society has a close interest in another project which is being 
carried on in Cleveland for the purpose of translating and digesting opinion 
articles in the Cleveland foreign-language newspapers. This will prove to 
be of inestimable value to the students of research interested in the opinion 
of nationality groups. 

In the past year the Newspaper Library has received 558 volumes and 
455 miscellaneous copies of papers, most of which are of Ohio. The 
Library possesses 17,179 bound volumes, 10,096 unbound volumes, making 
a total of 27,275 volumes. From April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, the 
Library received 2,780 calls for papers. This number is high considering 
the fact that the use of the Library is limited to research students only. 

The Society’s cut collection of illustrative material has grown in the 
past year to 4,290. All these cuts have been properly cataloged and filed, 
and are ready for use in any legitimate way. 


The State Archives 


The classification of the Executive Records has been almost com- 
pleted during the past year. Work has been started on the systematic ar- 
rangement of the Adjutant General’s records and the documents from the 
Board of Public Works. Limitations in space for storing records has made 
it impossible to transfer any additional collections from State offices and 
has seriously hampered the work of arranging the documents already stored 
in the Society’s Library. 

The Curator of History and Archivist has studied developments in 
American archival practice by attending the annual meeting of the Society 
of American Archivists and the sectional meeting of the organization in 
connection with the American Historical Association. He was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Business Archives of the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists and is on the Committee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation on Historical Manuscripts. He was also elected Vice-President of 
the Industriat History Society which was organized in Washington, D. C. 
in December of 1939. 

He reports that it is the aim of the Archivist of this Society to keep 
abreast of developments both State and national and to continue to formulate 
plans for the establishment of an Ohio Archives as a separate department 
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of the State government when the proper time comes. Ohio is far behind 
other states with respect to the care and preservation of its official records 
and while the Society, under a law passed in 1927, is serving as custodian 
for approximately 1500 cubic feet of valuable State papers, the great bulk 
of them are still subject to the hazards of loss, disarrangement, theft, and 
damage by fire, water, and vermin. 


W. P. A. Library Activities 


W. P. A. assistance in all phases of work in the Library has been 
continued during the past year. In October of 1939 the Library portion of 
the Society’s W. P. A. program was placed under the administration of the 
Library Services Project, a State-wide project under the supervision of 
Mr. James Foutts. Miss Ruth Hess, district supervisor for this area, 
has shown considerable interest in increasing the efficiency of W. P. A. 
work in the Library. 

The Society has continued to sponsor the State-wide Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, the Ohio Writers’ Project, and the Ohio Newspaper Index 
Project. 

For the progress made in the Library during the past year in spite of 
financial and other handicaps, due credit must be accorded to the loyalty 
and efficiency of staff members. 

Hariow LInpDLeEy, 
Secretary, Editor and Librarian. 


In the absence of the Treasurer, the Financial Secretary read 
the letter of transmittal of Mr. W. D. Wall, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, to the Society’s Treasurer, Mr. Oscar F. Miller. 


April 2, 1940. 
Mr. O. F. MILLER, TREASURER 
Tue Onto State ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HisTorIcAL SociETY 
CoLumsus, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

We have completed the annual audit of the books of account of The 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1939. Presented herewith is our report, which is comprised of 
the exhibits enumerated in the foregoing Table of Contents. 

From the schedule of the Society’s Receipts and Disbursements (page 
2) it will be noted that total receipts collected during the year was 
$3,075.59 of which $408.25 was refunds from the state, leaving a balance 
of $2,667.34 from revenue sources, as compared with $5,153.20 for the year 
1988, a decrease of $2,485.86. Expenses for the year were in excess of 
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receipts, which necessitated the transfer of $1,300.00 from the current fund 
savings account. This reduces the current fund savings account to $36.18 
balance. Total disbursements for the year were $4,632.54, of which $497.17 
was from the Kline Memorial Fund for improvements at Fort Laurens and 
$408.25 advanced for expenses, leaving a net expenditure from Society funds 
of $3,727.12. 

The expenditure of $497.17 from the Hamilton Kline Memorial 
Fund at Fort Laurens, reduces the checking account balance to $758.34. A 
total of $1,501.53 has been expended from the fund since the bequest was 
received. The interest of $35.00 on the certificates of deposit was credited 
to the checking account carried at the Bolivar State Bank, Bolivar, Ohio. 
The balance of the fund consists of the following: 


Checking Account balance $758.34 
Certificate of Deposit No. 5376 500.00 
Certificate of Deposit No. 5395 1500.00 

Total $2758.34 


The depositor’s claim (No. 574) of $435.03 against the Bolivar State 
Bank is still being held and continues unchanged. 

Attention is directed to the Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
(page 3) of commissary operations in some of the state memorials which 
produced total receipts of $14,846.29. Direct expenditures in connection 
with operations was $10,044.28. The Society also disbursed from these re- 
ceipts $4,001.00 for equipment, improvements and betterments of the me- 
morials. This fund had a cash balance at December 31, 1939 of $1,333.65. 
The fund has a balance due it from cash advances of $128.98. Presented on 
page 4 is a statement of Receipts and Disbursements of commissaries 
operation at the state memorials and the balances from operations at the 
beginning and close of the year. 

Total state appropriation was $145,467.56, as compared with $149,340.58 
for the previous year, a decrease of $3,873.02. From the state appropriations 
the society expended $124,867.38, as compared with $141,544.32, a decrease in 
expenditures of state appropriations of $16,676.94. 

During the year one life membership was received. The receipt from 
the membership was transferred to the Permanent Fund account which in- 
creased the balance to $21,250.00 at December 31, 1939. 

The books of the Society were found to be in balance and the several 
fund balances, as stated herein, are supported by bank statements and 
certificates of deposit. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Watt, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


SOCIETY 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1939................ 


Receipts : 
Society Cash Receipts ........cceeesecees 
State Memorial Funds (Concessions)...... 
State Appropriation : 
House Bill 674.......... $144,217.56 
Emergency Bill ......... 1,250.00 


TORRES 604s sedans $145,467.56 
LESS Balance December 31, 
ee 20,600.18 


Disbursements : 
PS OD ED vi vaveensawnceawsiies 
Stale: SECIS Sissons ies scdccccseeccce 
ED = cccéansvduindkenetiebuese 
I PD: hncasdceedssecaccces 
PE EE snctnddsdeuddeceness 
Campbell Memorial ............0e00: 
COM THREE oc asin ois Soe icicswenves 
CY EE cccacvacseatenenenas 
Dunbar State Memorial .............. 
POO TOD ode eck cccssersesccon 
Sf re 
NE oc éign damien tridinknnes 
OEE SEM 5.55 och nanan eo wotore 
PEE GED iecectsosawieecieasasasuwnen 
OE PE oii din.ciniad oes oeresadanesen 
PE BD oecesccekecevenseneceus 
Ee EP cnvieacennvedienteus sede 
ooo oa eeaccalenaibie 
IIE xen. diiahs pipdlemebsiomeneiapaics 
ED cto ceesenecvanatn 
William Henry Harrison ............ 
DUE FEES hi caddecvncvavsxeewns 


$ 3,075.59 
15,595.55 


eee eee seen ee 


$74,191.77 
3,450.60 
204.40 
24.00 
136.00 
74.68 
6,002.11 
78.55 
905.92 
657.85 
20.00 
743 .67 
7,095.52 
3,130.23 
1,970.09 
1,273.71 
2,780.88 
85.50 
2,245.39 
1,466.88 
765.95 
6,892.91 


$8 616.67 


$143 , 538.52 


$152,155.19 
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Miamisburg Mound 
Mound Builders’ Memorial 
Mound City 
Octagon State Memorial 
Felix Renick 
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Seip Mound 
Serpent Mound 
Tarlton Cross 
Leo Petroglyph 
Transferred to Permanent Fund 
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TOTAL Disbursements 


BALANCE, December 31, 1939..... 


Represented by: 

Klippart Memorial Fund 

Current Fund Checking Account 

Current Fund Savings Account ........ 

State Memorial Fund Checking Account 

Kline Memorial Fund 
Checking Account ... 
Certificates of Deposit 


$ 758.34 
2,000.00 


BRIE 5. ccktccriereceves 


Respectfully submitted, 


235.18 
824.85 
713.49 
4,274.42 
3,674.96 
761.18 
24.00 
14,113.65 
86.00 
5,208.10 
102.00 
158.00 
100.00 


$2,154.54 
1,400.04 
36.18 
1,333.65 


$2,758.34 
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$144,472.44 


$ 7,682.75 


Oscar F, Mutter, Treasurer. 


The Chairman, Mr. Eagleson, voiced the need of more funds 
for conducting the activities of the Society and expressed the 
hope that through the influence of its members the organization 
might be able to secure more adequate legislative appropriations 
for the next biennium. Supplementing this, Dr. J. M. Henderson 
suggested that this objective might be furthered by more adequate 
publicity. Mr. James E. Bishop expressed the opinion that a com- 
prehensive study of the needs and requirements of the Society by 
the General Assembly would prove to be a further aid, and he 
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moved that the members of the Society assembled in annual busi- 
ness meeting memorialize the members of the General Assembly 
and the members of the Finance Committee in particular to make a 
more careful study of the needs and requirements of the Society 
and give the biennial budget presented more adequate considera- 
tion and approval. The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Nominating Committee unanimously recommended the 
re-election of Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., Albert C. Spetnagel, and 
George Florence to the Board of Trustees for the regular three-year 
terms from the date of election. The Secretary was instructed 
by the Chairman to cast the ballot for each of the nominees. 

Under miscellaneous business the Secretary presented a brief 
summary report concerning the activities of local and regional 
historical societies during the year. 


REPORT ON LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


There seem to be fifty-six local, regional and county historical societies 
in existence in Ohio at the present time. We have information indicating 
that six local historical societies have been organized during the year: 
Alliance Historical Society; Defiance Historical Society; Granville His- 
torical Society; Lisbon Historical Society (Columbiana County); New- 
comerstown Historical Society; Bezaleel Wells-Jefferson County Historical 
Society. 

In inviting all the societies to be represented at the Annual Meeting, 
a request was made that information be given concerning outstanding ac- 
tivities during the year. From reports received the following facts are pre- 
sented : 


The outstanding activity of the Belmont County Historical Society 
during the year was the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Benjamin Lundy with a public meeting at St. Clairsville and 
the unveiling of an historic tablet erected on the St. Clairsville home of 
Benjamin Lundy. 


The Summit County Historical Society, with headquarters at Akron, 
has had a very worthwhile year. The following is a summary of their 
activities and certainly is suggestive of what many other local historical 
societies might do: more than doubled their membership; created a me- 
morial membership; sponsored an essay contest on local history in the 
history department of the University of Akron (to be an annual award) ; 
gave a reception for former Old Stone School pupils at the Akron Art 
Institute; sponsored a hobby and antique show; celebrated the one hun- 
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dredth birthday of Summit County at a centennial banquet; carried on a 
successful campaign to raise five hundred dollars for the Restoration Fund 
for the Old Stone School; made a special effort to educate a wider public 
to realize the importance of the work of the historical society; and started 
a series of bulletins of historical data, the following already having been 
issued—Historical Spots in Summit County, Bibliography of Material about 
Summit County History, and Historical Spots in Summit County Con- 
nected with the War of 1812. 

The Trumbull County Historical Society reports as its chief activity 
the completion of the interior restoration of the John Starke Edwards- 
Thomas D. Webb House in Warren. 

The Western Reserve Historical Society’s most outstanding project 
during the year has been the moving of the society’s museum into its new 
building. A few of its collections which had never been shown before are 
now on exhibit. The library of the society remains for the present in its 
building on Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 

The old Bezaleel Wells Historical Society at Steubenville, which 
has not been functioning for a number of years, has recently been reorgan- 
ized under the name of the Bezaleel Wells-Jefferson County Historical 
Society. The new organization has already taken steps to re-erect the old 
land-office which was torn down many years ago. However, at that time 
the logs were saved and the office will be set up on the property of the 
county home. 

The Newcomerstown Historical Society, organized in January of this 
year, has stated its purpose as follows: (1) promotion of study and re- 
search in the history of Ohio and Newcomerstown and vicinity; (2) col- 
lection, preservation, and publication of facts about this area; (3) dis- 
semination of historical information by means of programs, newspaper 
articles, cooperation with the schools in the teaching of local history; (4) 
cooperation with local libraries in the building up of separate Ohio and 
local history sections; (5) the establishment of a local historical museum 
when feasible; and (6) the marking of places of local historic interest. 
Its immediate interest is the erection of a marker near the spot of the de- 
livery of the first Protestant sermon in the Northwest Territory by Rev- 
erend Zeisberger, March 14, 1771. 

The Ross County Historical Society reports the following activities 
during the past year: sponsored a lecture by Dr. Wallace Nutting; con- 
ducted tours of the museum by the Standard Oil Company’s “Let’s Ex- 
plore Ohio” group, and by members of the Cleveland branch of the Na- 
tional Archzological Institute; published the first issue of the Society’s 
bi-monthly bulletin The Recorder; held a meeting commemorating the 121st 
anniversary of the birth of William T. McClintock, first president of the 
society. Their most notable accession during the past year was the William 
T. McClintock Collection of historical papers on early Ohio history, one 
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item of which was a diary (1821-1826) of Charles Willing Byrd, the last 
Secretary of the Northwest Territory. 

The Clark County Historical Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur R. Altick, sent in a most interesting report of the year’s activities, 
giving an account of additions to their collections and a summary of ex- 
ploration and field work. Mr. Altick feels that the major accomplishment 
during the past year was the inauguration of an educational program in 
connection with the public schools. 

The Allen County Historical and Archzological Society’s activities 
are summarized in a very attractive and model report submitted by the 
Secretary, Mrs. Harry B. Longsworth. Compiling historical records; com- 
pleting data on Allen County’s ninety-eight cemeteries, on family records, 
on Civil War diaries and Allen County’s incorporated societies have been 
accomplished in addition to enlarging and rearranging the society’s mu- 
seum, 

A number of the local historical societies had official representatives at 
the annual meeting and it is hoped that the representation will be in- 
creased from year to year. 


The next item on the program was a paper by Dr. William 
D. Overman, Curator of History. 


THE RELATION OF A STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY TO 
LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


By Wiiu1am D. OveRMAN 


Fifty years ago the president of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society addressed that organization on the subject “New Methods of His- 
tory”. He praised the work of the Johns Hopkins graduate school for 
applying the scientific method to the writing of monographs on American 
history and government, and although history is not an exact science, this 
method has been pursued by American historians for over half a century. 
Original sources have been re-interpreted in the light of new evidence and 
views cherished by former generations have been changed in the light of 
modern research. But “each age interprets the past to suit its own pur- 
poses”,? and whether we continue to write so-called “objective history” by 
the scientific method, or whether we adopt a philosophy of history, and it 
appears that we are tending in the latter direction, we must retain the 





_ 4Charles C. Baldwin, ‘“New Methods of History,” Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Tracts, No. 78 (Cleveland, 1891), 209-18. 
2Carl Becker, Everyman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), 169-70. 
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method of the critical historian.* That is, “our knowledge must still be ob- 
tained by the methods of bibliography, scrutiny, authtentication, and veri- 
fication”,* and it should be the policy of a historical society, just as it is 
for the historian, to be open-minded, maintain an impartial judgment, and 
welcome new truths. 


Dr. Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve University, read a paper® 
at the annual meeting of this Society three years ago in which he dis- 
cussed the various concepts of history from Greek and Roman times down 
to those of the contemporary dictatorships. With regard to the latter he 
pointed out that such systems of government require rigidly orthodox in- 
terpretations of their history, and that their cultures, however rugged they 
may be in some aspects, are delicate in respect to their historical digestions. 
Only the most carefully prepared history, put together according to prescrip- 
tion, or according to their philosophy of government, will nourish them. 
Thus, noting that there are different histories for different political and 
social situations, Dr. Binkley marked out a field of history to sustain certain 
values which we ascribe to democracy. Two of these are: first, our respect 
for the value of individual personality, and second, the federative structure 
of our system, wherein not individuals but groups are recognized and 
given their zone of creative activity. That is, local affairs are left to 
localities, and national affairs are left in the hands of the whole nation. 
Granting that these are two of the more important values of democracy, 
the kind of history that will preserve our respect for individual free- 
dom is a history of ourselves, a history of individuals, family history. The 
kind of history that will preserve the federative structure of our society is 
the history of our homes, our communities, local history. 

Material of value to historical research in many communities has in 
the past been partially safeguarded by those far-sighted individuals who 
were the founders and the supporting members of the early historical 
societies. But the record preserved through this casual effort is only a 
small part of what is needed to tell the story. The documents from which 
we may write the history of our communities, our families and ourselves 
is to be found in the public archives, in newspaper files and in manuscript 
collections. It is in the records of business firms, and in the records of 
social and labor organizations, or in those to be found in the county court- 
house, the town hall and churches, that all of us, and our ancestors, have 
left the evidences of our activity in society. 


The Historical Records Survey has, after several years work, prac- 


See Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts, “Currents of Thought in Histori- 
ography,” American Historical Review (New York; Lancaster, Pa., 1895- ), XLII 
(1936-87), 460-83; and for opposing theory, Harry Elmer Barnes, A History of His- 
torical Writing (Norman, Okla., 1987), 393-5. 

*Beard and Vagts, “‘Currents of Thought,” 482. 

5 Robert C. Binkley, ‘“‘History for a Democracy,” in Minnesota History (St. 
Paul, 1916- ) XVII (1987), 1-27. ‘ Editor’s note: Dr. Robert C. Binkley died April 

940. 
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tically completed a nation-wide inventory of the archives in some 3,000 
counties in the United States and these inventories when published will be 
of great value to those engaged in research and writing history, Much 
needs to be done, especially with regard to the listing of manuscript col- 
lections. Many collections, which would be of great value to historical re- 
search, are safely preserved in libraries and in historical societies but they are 
inaccessible because of the absence of finding lists or catalogs. Historical 
agencies can perform a great service through cooperative effort in bringing 
to light and making available for use, the great body of “unknown” ma- 
terial now in private hands or uncataloged in depositories. The writer 
does not advocate the centralization of archives or of local manuscript 
material but he does urge the necessity of its being inventoried and eventu- 
ally cataloged. A significant collection of manuscripts of national import- 
ance should go to the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, like- 
wise collections pertaining to specific regions or localities, if properly housed 
and made accessible, might well be preserved in those communities where 
the investigator would expect to find them. The spirit of cooperation now 
in evidence among historicai societies, respecting this effort to place material 
where it belongs geographically is laudable; however, the low cost of mak- 
ing reproductions of manuscripts by micro-photography makes it possible 
for manuscript librarians or individuals to have film copies of primary 
source materials from distant depositories delivered to them for a few cents 
a page. This service is now maintained by dozens of historical societies 
and libraries and will in the future render the problem of location of 
original materials of relative small importance as far as research is con- 
cerned. Obviously, however, it makes it all the more necessary to have 
good finding lists and published catalogs available. 

Historical societies have been performing important services in most 
states of the Union for a long time, some of them for upwards of 150 years. 
This is not the place to write the history of historical societies, although I 
have no doubt that some day it may be done, but let us consider briefly 
what such an organization might consider as its function. 

The president of a newly organized society in this State, who had 
discussed his plans with several members of our staff before the organiza- 
tion meeting, wrote an editorial which appeared in his local newspaper en- 
titled, “Why a Local Historical Society?”® He wrote, in part ,as follows: 


“Just when did Newcomerstown officially begin? Who were 
the early settlers? How many of our present inhabitants are 
descendants of these pioneers? In what kind of work and trades 
did they engage? Which is the oldest building in town? . .. Who 
were our leading educators, writers, professional men, law-makers, 
etc.? How does this community rate today in matters of good 


®C. E. Lieser in Newcomerstown News, Feb. 1, 1940. 
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citizenship, health, education, industry and other marks of a pro- 
gressive people? These and hundreds of similar questions arise in 
the minds of our thinking people. . . . As communities grow older, 
it is . . . necessary to preserve the historical landmarks to prevent 
them from passing into oblivion. Tradition is not sufficient to per- 
petuate a record of memorable events. It is necessary that they be 
carefully preserved for the use of our posterity. What organization 
other than a historical society would feel it their duty to carry on 
such a task... .” 


And so another of Ohio’s fifty-seven historical societies was born in 
February of this year. Ohio has many active organizations. The first in 
order of establishment was the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio 
founded in 1831; other early ones were the Western Reserve Historical 
Society and the Firelands Historical Society. There were thirty-five 
founded before 1875. Among the more active at present are: the Allen 
County Archzological and Historical Society at Lima, the Clark County 
Historical Society at Springfield, the Ross County Historical Society at 
Chillicothe, the Summit County Historical Society at Akron, and many 
others. 

Ohio has seventy museums. In addition to the large institutions in 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo and Columbus are those smaller but none 
the less well-directed museums performing valuable educational service to 
their communities, such as: the Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum in Co- 
shocton, the Campus Martius Museum in Marietta, and the Dayton Li- 
brary Museum. Among others that should be mentioned is the East Liver- 
pool Historical Society’s ceramic collection, and several historic house 
museums of which “Our House” in Gallipolis is outstanding. 

Such institutions, as the 129 historical societies and museums in Ohio, 
are as diverse in their specific aims as the localities in which they work, 
but this should be encouraging. Decentralization means broader interpre- 
tation of American history for each section providing it does not mean 
isolated effort.” As individual scholars find it necessary to cooperate, so 
historical societies also find it necessary, if they are to realize their aims 
and fulfill their mission in the community. The lack of an effectively or- 
ganized influence or cooperation of this kind at least partially accounts for 
the unevenness in the work of some of these organizations. 

No society, state or local, is so powerful that it may not profit by 
cooperation with its fellow organizations. Small ones need advice, assist- 
ance and inspiration that comes from the larger and more influential groups; 
and the latter would attain fresh vigor by coming into contact with smaller 


™Henry C. Bourne, “The Work of American Historical Societies,” American 
Historical Association, Annual Report (Washington, D. C., 1885- ), 1904 (1905), 117ff. 
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institutions representing smaller geographic areas and being nearer the 
people.* 

In some states a measure of cooperation between state and local 
societies has been attained by one means or another. In many there has 
been a declaration of faith in the principle of cooperation but such move- 
ments have been conducted nearly always on a casual basis. 

About twenty years ago Dr. Joseph Schafer, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, set himself about the task of organizing a move- 
ment to gather data about that state’s population from maps, plat-books, 
and other sources in each locality. This great corpus of material will 
eventually constitute a Wisconsin Domesday Book, of which four volumes 
have been published. In a movement of this kind he had a definite pro- 
gram which not only enlisted the active cooperation of historical and other 
local agencies but the interest and assistance of school children all over the 
state. The idea worked out very well and Mr. Schafer’s only regret is, 
that the idea has not taken hold as effectively as it might in other states.’ 
The survey was not designed primarily for the purpose of securing coopera- 
tion among local societies, but it illustrates the fact that some common plan 
will effect such a result. 

In Minnesota a measure of cooperation has been effected through 
historical conferences and tours since 1921,” but it is their present plan to 
evolve an organization called a Local History Conference, which would be 
affiliated with the state society and would be a better means of coordinating 
all historical activity in that state.” 

The Oklahoma Historical Society is seeking to encourage the forma- 
tion of local societies and museums and they are working on a plan to 
bring representatives of these organizations together for an annual meeting 
with a purpose of correlating historical work.” 

The Indiana Historical Society in some respects was the pioneer in the 
movement for the correlation of state and local historical activities. It was 
during the time that Dr. Harlow Lindley was a member of the Indiana 
Historical Commission, some twenty-five years ago, that a history con- 
ference became an annual event in that state. Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, 
the present Secretary of the state society, indicates that their chief success 
has come from taking advantage of the opportunities where various groups 
have solicited assistance.” The Indiana society has also conducted historical 
pilgrimages annually since 1925.%* 

The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, as in the past, 





; Lbid., 1905, I (1906), 268. 
12 Joseph Schaefer to the author, Jan. 27, 1940. 
heo. C, — “State Historical Agencies and the Public,” Minnesota 
History, IX (1928) 
“ Arthur J. hoe to the author, Feb. 8, 1940. 
12James W. Moffitt to the author, j2 an. 31, 7. 
% Christopher B. Coleman to the author, Jan. 31, 
“Indiana History Bulletin (Indianapolis, 1928- > x (1982-33), 484. 
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is ready to assist other organizations in any manner possible and to make 
our resources available to all. Our program has been similar to that in 
other states and if we can get a large number of the local societies to send 
representatives to this Ohio History Conference, we will have succeeded 
about as far, in the direction of cooperation, as have most other state or- 
ganizations. However, in order to effect such a result and develop the 
cooperative idea as speedily as possible, the following suggestions are of- 
fered for your consideration : 


1. That this Ohio History Conference, or if there is no desire to 
organize the conference, that this Society select a Secretary whose duty 
it would be to keep in close touch with all historical agencies in Ohio, and 
serve as a Clearing house for information on problems of organization, pro- 
gram and publication for historical societies, or for more technical museum 
and library problems dealing with cataloging, repair and preservation. 

2. That the editor inaugurate a new section of the Ohio State Arch- 
aeological and Historical Quarterly called “Notes and News” or “Local 
History” in which the activities of such organizations be recorded, and 
that this section be reprinted and distributed free to all organizations not 
affiliated with the Society and who now receive the publication. 

3. That representatives of state and local societies meet occasionally 
during the year to exchange ideas and discuss common problems. 

4. That an annual tour or historical pilgrimage be sponsored by this 
Society in cooperation with any or all organizations wishing to join. 

This is a declaration of what this Society may regard a part of its 
obligation, but the necessity of local societies taking a certain amount of 
initiative must be emphasized. Local societies must make their needs 
known—cooperation requires at least two parties. 


It was moved and carried that the recommendations made 
by Dr. Overman be referred to the Board of Trustees for further 
consideration. 

Following Dr. Overman’s paper, announcement was made by 
the Secretary that due to the illness of Dr. K. C. Leebrick, Presi- 
dent of Kent State University and the speaker for the evening, 
the program and the annual dinner of the Society had been can- 
celled. He presented an invitation from the College and Univer- 
sity Presidents Association, which was meeting at the same hour 
with Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, President of the University of 
Wisconsin as speaker, to join them in their evening program and 
dinner. This invitation was accepted by the Society. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, APRIL 5, 1940 


The regular April meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society was held in the Ohio State 
Museum, Friday noon, April 5, 1940. Trustees present were Messrs. Eagle- 
son, who presided, Florence, Rightmire, Spencer, Spetnagel, Weygandt, and 
Wolfe. Director Shetrone, Secretary Lindley, and Miss Hiestand were also 
present. 

There being no objections to the minutes of the previous meeting 
which had been sent by mail to members of the Board, they were declared 
approved. 

The Secretary presented a request from Mr. Howard Baum that he 
fall heir to the life membership granted to his father (now dead) in ap- 
preciation of archeological excavations he had allowed on his farm. Mr. 
Weygandt moved that the Secretary be instructed to tell Mr. Baum that 
life memberships in the Society are not transferable. Mr. Spencer seconded 
this motion which was carried. 


The Secretary sketched the progress of plans for the Maumee Valley 
Historical Conference to be held next October under the sponsorship of the 
historical agencies of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and the Province of On- 
tario. Ata previous meeting the Board had approved of the Society’s par- 
ticipation in this project and had instructed the Secretary to cooperate in 
organizing the conference. .. . 


The handicaps endured by the Society because of the limitations of the 
present budget were touched upon by both the Secretary and the Director 
in their presentation of the following matters. The Secretary spoke of 
the desirability of the Society’s securing three valuable collections of li- 
brary and museum material: (1) The Larwill Papers offered for sale by 
Joseph S. Callery of Sandusky, Ohio, concerned with the settlement and de- 
velopment of the towns of Wooster and Mansfield, Ohio. (2) The W. T. 
Coggeshall Papers which are being offered for sale by Ernest J. Wessen of 
Mansfield, Ohio. (3) A large collection of Edisonia made by the late 
William J. Hammer who was a close associate of Edison in all of his 
enterprises. This collection would fit in satisfactorily with an Edison 
memorial at his birthplace in Milan. In describing these collections the 
Secretary stressed the advisability of the Socicty’s building up an adequate 
endowment fund or of acquiring a group of interested patrons who could 
finance such purchases. It was suggested by Mr. Eagleson that the possible 
acquisition of these three collections be referred immediately to the Execu- 
tive Committee with power to act. This suggestion was used in a motion 
by Mr. Spetnagel, seconded by Mr. Spencer, and carried. The Director an- 
nounced the resignation of Ross W. Shoemaker as Assistant Curator of 
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State Memorials and the selection of J. Richard Lawwill as his successor. A 
graduate of the University of Cincinnati with a B. S. degree in Landscape 
Architecture, Mr. Lawwill has had extensive experience as supervisor of 
work projects in state memorial areas and with the National Park Service, 
Mr. Weygandt moved that the appointment of Mr. Lawwill be approved. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Spencer and carried. In making this an- 
nouncement the Director stressed the importance of an increased budget in 
order that the Society might secure and retain the services of well-trained, 
capable staff members. 

Following expressions of opinion from the Director and the Secretary 
as to the satisfactory services rendered by staff members, Mr. Rightmire 
moved that the present staff of the Society be re-elected for another year at 
the prevailing salary schedule. This motion was seconded by Mr. Wolfe and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Weygandt moved that the officers who had served the Board of 
Trustees during the past year (Mr. Johnson, President; Mr. Eagleson, First 
Vice-President; Mr. Wolfe, Second Vice-President; Mr. Lindley, Secre- 
tary; and Mr. Miller, Treasurer) be re-elected for the coming year and 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for their re-election. This 
motion, seconded by Mr. Florence, was unanimously carried. 

The Director announced the holding in May at Detroit of the annual 
convention of the American Association of Museums... . 

On a motion of Mr. Spencer and second of Mr. Florence the meeting 
was adjourned. 

Haritow Linney, Secretary. 


Ohio Academy of History Sessions, April 5, 12:45 P. M. 
Faculty Club, Ohio State University; 2:30 P. M. 
Ohio State Museum Auditorium 
A. T. Volwiler, Presiding 


The joint luncheon of the Ohio Academy of History and the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society was held in the 
Faculty Club of the Ohio State University. William T. Utter, 
Professor of History at Denison University, was elected President 
of the Academy for the ensuing year and William D. Overman, 
Curator of History at the Ohio State Museum, was re-elected 
Secretary. After a short business meeting H. A. De Weerd of 
Denison University read the following paper. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION FOR WAR, 1917-1918 
By H. A. De WeeErpD 


Admiral A. T. Mahan once described his fellow Americans as being 
“aggressive, combative, and war-like”, but he added, “they are the reverse 
of military, being out of sympathy with military tone and feeling." A 
neglect of the study of military history and economy in the United States 
developed partly as a result of an ingrained American distaste for and 
suspicion of things military. The frontier democracy in particular was 
impatient with military institutions, except, of course, when there were In- 
dians to shoot or new lands to acquire. The fear that liberty would perish 
with the growth of military institutions was commonly expressed. For 
years the Congress of the United States resisted the establishment of a 
general staff on the Europeon model for fear that its development might 
not only lead to war, but to a loss of freedom. These fears of military 
institutions may seem a little unusual in a people with such an impressive 
record for military activity. It has been pointed out that in 150 years of 
history the American people have engaged in 110 separate conflicts and 
about 8,600 battles.? The extent of our military activity is attested by the 
mere bulk of the papers for the War Department which take up more space 
in the National Archives than those of any other department of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet we have steadfastly refused to concern ourselves with the 
problems of military policy, preferring to use the costly method of im- 
provisation for each new military crisis.* Up to the year 1938 there was only 
one notable study made of American military problems and policy. That was 
General Emory Upton’s brilliant work, The Military Policy of the United 
States. Though Upton was a military thinker of equal rank with the 
greatest of nineteenth century Europe, this study was allowed to languish in 
manuscript form for twenty-one years in the dusty files of the War De- 
partment before it was “discovered” and published by Secretary Elihu 
Root in 1904.4 Such evidence of public disinterest in American military 
problems should be borne in mind when considering the difficulties en- 
countered in the attempt to mobilize the industrial power of the United 
States behind a gigantic trans-oceanic military effort in the years 1917- 
1918, 

The term as well as the idea of an industrial mobilization for war is 
of relatively recent origin, although it has now been grafted onto the peace- 
economy of the totalitarian states and has become commonplace. Such a 

1A. T. Mahan, From Sail to Steam (New York, 1907), 7. 

2W. A. Ganoe, History of the United States Army (New York, 1982), 490. 

> Commenting on American military policies Elihu Root wrote in 1880: “In the 
conduct of war we have rejected the practices of European nations and with little 
variation have thus far pursued the policy of China.” Quoted in E. Upton, The Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States (Washington, 1904), vii. 


.. *P. S. Michie, Life and Letters of General Emory Upton (New York, 1885, 
XXxvii, 
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concept of war economy seems to have been envisaged for the first time by 
Dr. Walter Rathenau of Germany after the Marne defeat in 1914 made a 
long war inevitable.° Modern warfare with its mass armies and increased 
mechanical equipment made demands on industry little dreamed of in earlier 
days. The scale of these demands may be illustrated by the observation 
that the French armies in the year 1918, expended 100 times as many ar- 
tillery shells as all German armies fired away in the entire war of 1870- 
1871.°. The complex requirements of modern armies are illustrated by the 
fact that the Ordnance Department of the United States Army issued con- 
tracts in 1918 for over 100,000 different items of military equipment. Such 
tremendous demands for ammunition plus the vast variety of other equip- 
ment required for modern warfare made it necessary to devote the whole 
industrial resources of a state to their manufacture. The difficulties en- 
countered in procurement of these items in a free competitive system of 
economy, made it necessary for the governments of all nations to set up a 
system of governmental control of industry, with fixing prices and the 
allocating of raw materials and manufacturing facilities as an essential part 
of this control. 

Among the primary conditions necessary for the efficient and eco- 
nomical accomplishment of military activity under modern conditions are: 
first, the existence of an agency for the superior direction of the war with 
lines of authority clearly laid out; and second, that the equipment and 
maintainence of the army forces be simplified as much as possible by the 
use of standardized military units, weapons, uniforms, and equipment; and 
third, that there should be an agency powerful enough to coordinate in- 
dustry to a war program. 

Before discussing the latter, we should inquire for a moment to what 
extent our military establishment was able to meet the first two conditions 
set forth above: namely, did we have a superior agency adequate for the 
direction of the war in 1917, and were our armed forces organized in such 
a way as to enjoy the benefits of standardized equipment? 

Up to the year 1903 the superior direction of the U. S. Army was 
hampered by a curious division of authority in military matters between 
the Secretary of War, the Commanding General, and the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. This relationship was almost unworkable in peace-time and utterly 
unworkable in war-time.’ When set up, it was doubtless regarded as an- 
other beneficial application of the check-and-balance system which worked 
so well in safeguarding our constitutional rights. This system of divided 
~~ 6 On August 8, 1914, Rathenau advocated a department of the Kriegsamt to be 
devoted to conservation and distribution of raw materials. M. Swarte, Der Grosse Krieg 
(Leipzig, 1922), I, 58; W. Warlimont, “Industrial Mobilization in Germany,” Army 
Ordnance, XI (September-October, 1932), 115-23. 

® Report D-2-153, U. S. General Staff, Statistics, Branch Files. 

7 Major General G. H. Carter, The Creation of the American General Staff, 


U. S. Senate, Document, no. 119, 65 Cong., 1 Sess. p. 63; Report of the Chief of Staf, 
1917 (Washington, 1918), 6. 
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authority caused so much trouble in the Spanish-American War that 
Root was able to force through Congress the Organic Act of February 
14, 1908, which abolished the office of Commanding General, and created a 
general staff corps of forty-five officers charged with the direction of all 
activities of the War Department.’ But the early fears of the sinister ac- 
tivities of a general staff on the German model were soon revived. In 
1907, Congress restored the title of Adjutant-General, and in 1916 passed 
legislation designed to restore the dual if not triple control which had 
previously existed by allowing the Secretary of War freedom to employ 
the Adjutant-General as well as the Chief of Staff as an organ of com- 
mand.® This, Secretary of War Newton D. Baker wisely refused to do. 
Balked in this attempt to undermine the general staff, Congress enacted leg- 
islation designed to weaken it by making it illegal for more than half of 
the forty-five staff officers to be employed in or near Washington, D. C.” 
The result of this Siberian exile law was that only twenty staff officers were 
on duty in Washington when the war broke out in 1917. Nine of these 
had their whole time taken up with routine functions, leaving eleven men 
to do all the military thinking, the strategic planning, and the coordination 
of all military efforts of the U. S.“ Not until one month after war was 
declared on Germany, did the Congress provide an increase of personnel for 
the General Staff. At that time a membership of ninety-two officers was set 
as the limit, although to cope with the work of this department the services 
of 1,200 staff officers and 3000 civilians were ultimately required. Because 
of the poor-orphan treatment accorded the General Staff in the years be- 
fore the war, only four men on the General Staff in 1918 had enjoyed any 
previous staff experience,” In the eyes of European critics the American 
General Staff was merely a paper organization. Since the whole matter of 
mobilizing industry to a new war program was dependent upon the directing 
brain of the General Staff, this state of affairs exerted an incalculable 
effect upon that program. 


Another inevitable consequence of the lack of the military policy for 
the United States and our habit of military improvisation, was a bewilder- 
ing lack of uniformity in troop formation, weapons, and equipment. For- 
eign visitors found amusement in our system of maintaining a regular army, 
state militias, and volunteer regiments, but this amusement was attributed 
to their lack of understanding of the American Constitution. The lack of 
uniformity in army units multiplied the numbers and types of weapons, and 
created fantastic problems of ammunition supply. During the Civil War, 





832 U. S. Statute §31. 

* Report of the Chief of Staff, 1917, p. 6, Sec. 5, National Defense Act, Ap- 
proved June 3, 1916. 

10 Tbid. See also Report of the Chief of Staff, 1917, 4. 

1 Tbid., 3. All Officers below the rank of lieutenant-colonel were required to 
spend two years with the line between successive appointments to the staff. This was 
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for example, Iowa troops took the field with at least eight different types 
of muskets, and the several states competed with the Federal Government in 
the open market for the same weapons.” The Spanish American War was 
fought with four different shoulder arms using two different types of am- 
munition.“ This state of affairs was so obviously absurd that in 1903, a 
single standard rifle, the Springfield caliber .80 model 1903 rifle, was adopted 
for all branches of the land and naval forces of the U. S. Next to the 
establishment of the General Staff, this step was probably the most im- 
portant single advance toward modern practice made by the U. S. Army 
prior to the outbreak of war in 1917. Unfortunately, no such standardiza- 
tion was possible at that time for artillery matériel. 


The adoption of the Springfield rifle led to another step of great 
importance in connection with the mobilization of American resources for 
war. It led to the attempt to manufacture our military equipment on an 
interchageable basis. Complete interchangeability of all parts of weapons 
had long been the dream of soldiers charged with the maintainence and re- 
pair of weapons in the field. When weapons were made primarily by hand, 
each repair required hand fitting. In the absence of precision machine tools 
it was impossible to manufacture weapons whose parts were interchange- 
able, although Eli Whitney attempted it in 1800.% A decision to produce 
the Springfield rifle, which had been developed and manufactured solely at 
the Springfield Armory in Massachusetts, at the Rock Island Arsenal in 
Illinois, led to an effort to make all parts of the weapon interchangeable. 
This practice was taken up by the rapidly growing automobile industry in 
the United States and may be said to have pioneered the modern chain 
system of production. By the outbreak of war in 1917, the United States 
enjoyed manufacturing practices far in advance of those of Europe. We 
had developed far on the road to standardized screw threads, standardized 
taps and reamers, standardized gear teeth, standardized spacing for rivet 
holes in construction steels, and many other similar practices. With these 
advantages, all other things being equal, we should have made a better 
record for producing military equipment than any other country. 


We have observed that in its fundamental organization the War De- 
partment of the United States did not possess the first two elementary req- 
uisites of effective military action: namely, we did not have an adequate 
general staff, and our military forces were not of such a kind as to enable 
us to enjoy at once the advantages of uniform equipment and organization. 
There were other less vital deficiencies of our War Department organiza- 


1%3F. A. Shannon, The Organization and Administration of the Union Armies 
(Cleveland, 1928), I, 125; The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
— of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1881-1901, Ser. III, Vol. 
, 418 

General R. A. Alger, The Spanish American War (New York, 1901), 13. 

5 C. W. Sawyer, Firearms in American History (Boston, 1910), 25. 
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tion which should be pointed out in order to understand fully the disap- 
pointing results of our efforts to mobilize industry. In April, 1917, the 
War Department contained five separate and semi-independent supply 
bureaus which often competed against each other for the same products. 
There were nine different systems for estimating military requirements and 
ten different agencies for handling money accounts. These were described 
as “water-tight compartments, erected by Congress, reenforced by usage, 
hedged about by exclusiveness and defended by jealousy.” The absence 
of a standard nomenclature for military equipment, and the use of a ponder- 
ous, outmoded military-legalistic terminology defeated the efforts of the 
most hardy civilian investigator to find out what the army was talking 
about. For example, the colossal appropriations for small arms ammunition 
throughout the war, amounting to nearly one billion dollars, were made 
under a bewildering heading which dated back to 1877; it ran: ‘“Authoriza- 
tion for the manufacture or purchase of ammunition for small arms and 
hand use, for reserve supply, for burials at the National Soldiers’ Home, 
and for firing the morning and evening gun at the military posts as 
prescribed in General Order No. 70, 1877.’" Said Representative John Q. 
Tilson, “One would think we are appropriating several hundred million dol- 
lars to fire the evening gun at the soldiers’ home.”” 


Certain congressional safeguards of economy in peace-time proved to 
be tremendous handicaps to prompt military action in war-time. The 
Ordnance Department which was most vitally concerned with the problem 
of providing weapons for the army through the adaptation of American in- 
dustry to the war program had its personnel restricted by law to ninety- 
seven officers.” Because of the great length of time required to train an 
ordnance expert, this law restricted very severely the number of potential 
ordnance officers available for the crisis of 1917. Congress did, of course, 
increase the number of ordnance officers after war was declared, but it 
could never make up for the deficiency of peace-trained officers. The 
Ordnance Department required the services of 6000 commissioned officers, 
60,000 non-commissioned enlisted men, and 80,000 civilians before the war 
was ended.“ To build such a tremendous organization on the nucleus of 
100 officers can only be described as an “act of faith.” 

The approved, indeed, the legal method of purchase of any piece of 
equipment for the Government was a prolonged and torturous affair, The 
written instructions of the Ordnance Department for such transactions 





17 Report of the Chief of Staff, 1919 (Washington, 1920), 16, 110; G. Clarkson, 
Industrial America in the World War (New York, 1923), 125. 
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covered 178 printed pages.” The vast paper work of war contracts called 
for an army of new clerks, but it was illegal to hire any clerical help for 
any governmental agency, unless the estimates for such help were in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury by October 15, and unless that 
Congress had passed specific appropriations for such help. In such a case, 
the clerical help thus authorized could be legally employed on July first of 
the following year. No office space could be rented in Washington for the 
increased personnel of War Department agencies without a specific appro- 
priation covering the rental. No plant for any government work could be 
constructed until funds had been appropriated for the same, and for pur- 
chase of the land on which the plant was to be built, and until a written 
opinion of the Attorney-General could be secured on the validity of the 
title to the land, and until the written consent of the legislature of the 
state in which the land was located could be secured. Similar examples 
could be multiplied, but the foregoing will show that one handicap to 
prompt mobilization of American military strength in 1917 was the mass 
of peace-time economy legislation which was not automatically repealed 
when we declared war on Germany.” 

Despite the official neutral policy of the Wilson Administration, it 
became impossible to disregard the fact that the greatest war in history 
was being waged in Europe. The Chief of Ordnance of the U. S. Army 
frequently warned congressional committees that preparation for a war 
on the European scale would require at least two years of time and un- 
limited funds.“ In September, 1915, at the request of the Secretary of 
War, the Army War College made a series of half-hearted studies on the 
question of a military policy for the U. S. and the problem of industrial 
mobilization for war. In the absence of a clearly-stated foreign policy, no 
intelligent military policy could be formulated. Extremely little was done 
to study the problem of industrial mobilization for war. Either through 
ignorance of what was happening in Europe, or reflecting the kind of work 
done by the U. S. Army service schools at that time, the War College was 
able to publish a very trivial study on industrial mobilization for war.” 
Their principal recommendations were: that the President be empowered 
jn war-time to force acceptance of war orders at fair prices, and second, 
that a governmental board be organized to study and organize industrial 
resources. The last recommendation was not acted upon until late in 1916. 
Meantime, the Secretary of Commerce in October, 1915, advocated the 

22 General Order, no. 7, Ordnance Office, October 14, 1917. 

23 For examples of these restrictions see Crozier, Ordnance, 2%-7; F. A. Scott, 
“Plans for an Unplanned Conflict,” Army Ordnance (XVI) July-August, 1935, 
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preparation of standard blue-prints for parts of military weapons so that 
manufacturers could have them without delay if war came.” This was not 
put into effect. Even had it been adopted and carried out, it would not 
have helped much; because when war came, the lack of artillery equipment 
made it necessary for us to adopt French military matériel.” We continued 
to manufacture only our own rifles, pistols, machine-guns, and two types 
of field guns, and in none of these classifications of weapons did any crisis 
in production arise. 

One factor restricting preparations for war was to be found in the 
attitude of President Woodrow Wilson prior to the election of 1916. H. 
Breckenridge, the acting Secretary of War, tells how he was called into 
Wilson’s office late in the fall of 1915 to find the President trembling and 
white with passion pointing indignantly to a little paragraph on one of the 
back pages of the Baltimore Sun which said, “It is understood that the 
general staff of the U. S. army is preparing plans in event of a war with 
Germany.”* As long as the President maintained this attitude, little could 
be accomplished even by way of an intellectual preparation for war against 
our most likely adversary. 

A wave of defense enthusiasm, however, swept over the country in 
1916. Congress passed a mass of legislation known as the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916. But the steps taken were not designed to meet the 
requirements of the immediate future. The major appropriations were for 
the construction of dreadnaught battleships, which our most intelligent 
observer in Europe, Colonel Frederick Palmer, pointed out would be of 
small utility in a war against Germany. He wisely advised the construction 
of large numbers of destroyers and small craft to meet the very real menace 
of German submarine warfare, since the Allies had dreadnaught battleships 
to spare.” By this time, Germany was the only adversary which our 
rapidly changing policy would call upon us to meet. Japan was a member 
of the allied coalition against Germany, and bad as our relations with 
Mexico were, the preparedness steps of 1916 were not required for a possi- 
ble campaign against her. Thus, the defense measures of 1916 envisaged 
a possible participation in the European war, but they did not prepare us 
to take part effectively in that struggle. 

More important than the actual military steps of the National De- 
fense Act was the creation of a Council of National Defense to act in an 
advisory capacity to assist in the mobilization of industry to a defense pro- 
gram.” When formed in June 1916, the council consisted primarily of 
cabinet officers including the Secretaries of War and the Navy. From 
June to December, 1916, the council did practically nothing. But on De- 
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cember 6, largely through the efforts of Samuel Gompers, an advisory com- 
mittee of the council was formed to deal with the leaders of American in- 
dustry." The first of a series of conferences with industrial leaders was 
held on February 13, 1917, and paper plans were made to deal with the 
heavy industries of the U. S. through one man. Late in February the ad- 
visory committee began to study the military requirements for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of a force of one million men in the field for ninety 
days. The magnitude of this program prompted the advisory committee to 
set up sub-committees for the various major items of equipment required, 
These committees foresaw so much delay in the procurement of the required 
equipment that on March 31, 1917, the Council of National Defense form- 
ally recommended to Congress that a program of construction and purchase 
of military materials and munitions to cover a three-year period be under- 
taken immediately.” Unfortunately, the U. S. was not to enjoy a three- 
year period of military preparation, but was at war within a week of the 
passage of this resolution. 

At the outbreak of war it was widely felt that America’s principal 
contribution toward an allied victory would take the form of manufactured 
supplies, food and munitions.” Our highly developed industrial system was 
looked upon as our principal and most immediately available weapon. We 
had no immediate clear cut military objective or plan of action. The acting 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army in 1917 was aged General Hugh L. Scott 
whose unshakeable composure gave the impression that we were fully pre- 
pared to take any necessary military steps. Benedict Crowell, who later 
became Assistant Secretary of War, tells how he rushed back to Washington 
from a fishing trip on the declaration of war. He recalled the famous 
interview of the American reporter with General von Moltke in 1870 and 
how the complete state of Prussian preparations for war enabled Moltke 
to give the American a long interview. “All he had to do,” said Moltke, 
was “push the button.” Crowell knew both Baker and Scott intimately. He 
asked for an interview with Scott with some hesitation out of regard for 
the general’s probable overwhelming rush of work. He knew that he would 
be able to tell instantly from the general’s attitude the state of American 
preparation. As in the case with Moltke in 1870, he found the general at 
leisure and in complete serenity of mind. When Crowell rose to leave after 
a few minutes, Scott insisted that he remain, and talked for some time 
in very optimistic and general terms. When Crowell joined his waiting 
friends outside he joyously told them: “Everything is ready: there is 

31 Minutes of the Council of National Defense, I, 6. This and other page ref- 
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nothing to do but push the button.”“ Crowell came to realize later how 
completely erroneous was the impression conveyed by Scott’s manner. 

For some months after the outbreak of war, no one knew just what 
the U. S. intended to do to defeat Germany, but after the visits of British 
and French military missions to the U. S., and after General John J. 
Pershing had studied the situation in France at first hand, the magnitude 
of the American military program was revealed. In July, 1917, the com- 
mander of the A. E. F. cabled his “General Organization Project” to the 
War Department. It called for the shipment to France of thirty divisions 
by June, 1918.° This estimate soon rose to the staggering figure of eighty 
divisions in France by June, 1919, and finally to one hundred divisions in 
France by June of 1920. Considering that the American division of that 
day had a rifle strength of two European divisions, this was a colossal pro- 
gram indeed. The sudden change from a program of aid to the Allies in 
the form of munitions, supplies, and food, to a gigantic program of aid 
through manpower, was due to the unfavorable military position of the 
Allies after the Russian revolution, after a wave of mutiny crippled the 
French armies in 1917, and after the Caporetto disaster had overtaken Italy. 

Thus, four months after war was declared the U. S. finally had a mili- 
tary program, a pattern to work by. We were to place thirty divisions 
in France by June, 1918. Just as soon as we set ourselves to fill this 
pattern, however, the military program was doubled, then it was tripled. 
Such were the inevitable consequences of shaping a military program after 
the war was upon us. 

Once the military program was undertaken, however, there could be 
no complaint of the lack of zeal of any branch of the War Administration. 
Indeed, a record of those days in Washington makes amusing reading today. 
The wasted efforts of the intrepid but uncoordinated agencies of the Gov- 
ernment would have been sufficient if properly applied, to defeat two such 
antagonists as the German Empire. The Council of National Defense saw 
what was required and appointed a General Munitions Board to assist in 
the coordination of purchases by the Army and Navy, and to establish 
priority for various military and civilian needs. This was the first real 
attempt to mobilize industry and coordinate the war effort, but unfortu- 
nately the General Munitions Board, like the Council of National Defense, 
enjoyed only advisory authority and could not compel acceptance of its 
decisions or advice.” In the confusion of war-time Washington, this little 
voluntary organization was almost lost in the scuffle; and Mr. F. A. Scott, 
its chairman, having no place to lay his head, made his headquarters on a 
sofa of the Army and Navy Club. With a couple of tables for an office, 
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and with his hat for a filing case, he valiantly attempted to subdue the 
growing chaos. 


Since the General Munitions Board did not possess authority suf- 
ficient to compel its decisions to be accepted, the several supply bureaus of 
the War Department, and the newly formed governmental agencies such as 
the Coal Board, the Shipping Board, the Food and Railways Administra- 
tions, all went their separate ways.” Contracts were accepted and placed 
by these agencies for the Government and for the Allies without any re- 
gard for the possibility of their completion or their effect on the rest of 
the war program. New manufacturing facilities were built in the already- 
overcrowded New England industrial district with a resultant tie up of the 
transport system in the winter of 1917-1918.% This confusion led to a 
paralysis of the war program in that winter so serious that Congress in- 
stituted a very searching and hostile examination of the War Department.” 
Already in July, the General Munitions Board despaired of accomplishing 
any useful purpose without a delegation of authority sufficient to make its 
weight felt. It was replaced on July 17, by a War Industries Board with 
most of the same personnel and again with only advisory authority.” 
The gallant attempt of F. A. Scott of Cleveland to make the War Indus- 
tries Board effective without the necessary authority led to his complete 
physical collapse and to the angry resignation of his successor, Daniel 
Willard. 


The investigations of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs hinted 
at a movement to establish a ministry of munitions on the British model. 
But since this would have reflected so much censure on the Wilson Admin- 
istration, the Administration attempted to forestall this by a reorganization 
of the War Department in December, 1917. The steps taken were a little 
amazing. A War Council, made up principally of retired generals, was 
given a vague area of authority between the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff.“ This was a hopeless error since it restored the dual con- 
trol of military affairs which the creation of the General Staff aimed at re- 
moving. One of the first steps which General Peyton C. March took when 
he arrived from France in March, 1918, to become Chief of Staff with the 
rank of general was to insist that the War Council be abolished as a re- 
striction on the power of the Chief of Staff.“ With his own supreme powers 
established by a special War Department order, he consolidated all War De- 
partment procurement and distribution agencies into a single Department of 
Purchase, Storage and Traffic.* Thus eleven months after the outbreak of 
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war, the activities of the semi-independent bureaus of the War Department 
were finally coordinated. 

At about the same time, and due to the same motives, that is, fear of 
a congressionally established munitions ministry, the question of compulsory 
authority for the War Industries Board was taken up. By this time it was 
clear to many that compulsory authority was essential. Before this was 
given, other futile expedients were tried, such as setting up E. R. Stettinius 
of the House of Morgan as “Surveyor General of Supply”—without au- 
thority.“ Baker does not seem to have approached this problem with his 
customary clarity of vision. For as late as February 8, 1918, he told a 
Senate Committee that he thought “that the difficulty with the War In- 
dustries Board had not been lack of power, but lack of facility to do all 
the things which it had been gradually and constantly preparing to do.”” 
Such oral fuzziness from Baker was highly unusual. It should be added 
that he had little confidence in Bernard Baruch, the head of the War In- 
dustries Board at that time, for he told Baruch point blank in late February 
that he did not have the qualifications for the head of such an agency.” 

When, however, it became a question of the delegation of authority to 
the War Industries Board or a congressionally established munitions min- 
istry, Wilson decided on March 4, 1918, to grant Baruch sufficient authority 
to compel all governmental agencies and private industry to accept the de- 
cisions of the War Industries Board.“ Thus, eleven months after the 
declaration of war, the U. S. was in a position really to mobilize industry 
for the first time. Within a few months the whole American war industry 
was remolded into a compact smoothly-running entity. Its performance 
from that time on was highly creditable.” Large scale production of all 
military needs of the forces had been achieved at the time of the armistice 
except in the matter of tanks, airplanes, and heavy artillery. In a brilliant 
post-war summary of his experience as head of the War Industries Board 
Baruch observed : 


“Modern warfare requires that the full power of the nation be 
exerted in the shortest possible period of time, not only to the 
violent beating down of the enemy by destructive material force, 
but also to every process of slow and insidious economic strangula- 
tion and political isolation. Thus war requires that, at the very 
moment when productive effort is deprived of millions of men for 
military service, the country’s facilities for production must be 
speeded up to disgorge unprecedented volumes of supplies. No 
such results are possible without a sanction, control and leadership 

4 General Order, no. 80, War Department, August 26, 1918. 

46 Clarkson, Industrial America, 53. 

* Hearings before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 65 Cong., 2 Sess., 
pt. III, p. 2106. 

“8 Clarkson, Industrial America, 54. 


Minutes of the War Industries Board (Washington, 1935), 226; Final Report 
of the War Industries Board (Washington, 1919), 32. 
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in industry sufficient to organize and deal with it as a single 
unitary system instead of a highly competitive community. Once 
this unity is attained, however, experience has shown beyond ques- 
tion that the mobilized industry of America is a weapon of offense 
and defense far more potent than anything the world has ever 
seen—more terrible, I think, than the mind of man has ever 
imagined.” © 


Such, indeed, were the possibilities had the mobilization of industry 
been possible at an earlier stage of the struggle with Germany. But as 
the above paragraphs indicate it was delayed until eleven months after the 
war began by fundamental faults of war department organization and by 
lack of authority for the War Industries Board. At the close of the war, 
with the lessons of experience fresh in their minds, Congress was so eager 
to ensure a rapid mobilization of industry in case of a future war, so eager, 
in fact, that in the National Defense Act of 1920 it passed two contra- 
dictory provisions for bringing it about. One section of the act gave the 
Chief of Staff a supreme mandate for mobilizing both manpower and in- 
dustry, and another section of the same act gave the Assistant Secretary of 
War complete authority for all procurement measures.” This absurdity was 
finally cleared up in 1921.” 


It may be observed that a study of the military history of Great 
Britain during the years 1903-1917 would have been of tremendous value 
to those charged with the control of military affairs in the United States. 
It would have enabled us to avoid every fundamental mistake we made. 
The British suffered from the same delay in setting up a general staff.” 
They muddled along till 1916 with a division of authority between the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, the War Council, and the Secretary of State 
for war.* They delayed nearly a year before establishing an effective 
agency for mobilizing British war industry.” The lessons of their ex- 
perience were free for us to adopt, but we insisted on repeating their de- 
plorable experience in each of the cases listed above. Baker had studied 
the history of the American Civil War, and his conduct in office reveals that 
he profited by the experience. He did not delay in advocating compulsory 
selective service for all men of military age, and he never interfered, as 
Lincoln did, with our commanders in the field. If he had given similar 
attention to British military experience his record as Secretary of War, 
6 Hearings before the War Policies Commission, House Document, no, 163, 72 
Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington, 1932), 31-2. 

51 Sections 5 and 5a, National Defense Act, Approved June 4, 1920. 

52 General Order, no. 41, War Department, August 16, 1921. ‘ 

53 Report of H. M. Commissioners to Enquire into... the South African War, 
Command Document, no. 1789 (London, 1903); F. Maurice, The Life of Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan (London, 1987); J. K. Dunlop, The Development of the British Army, 


1899-1914 (London, 1938). 
. oe Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen (London, 1926), 
» 2 0. 


% David Lloyd George, War Memoirs (London, 1933), II, 649. 
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and our record in military production, would have been far more brilliant 
than it was. 


In the afternoon session held in the Auditorium of the Ohio 
State Museum and presided over by Stanton L. Davis of the Case 
School of Applied Science, the following papers were read by 
James M. Miller of Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Penna., 
and by Philip D. Jordan of Miami University. 


THE SPIRITUAL FORCE IN EARLY WESTERN CULTURE 
By JAmes M. MILLER 


Culture, since the beginning of time, nas been the evidence of man’s 
struggle upward, the measure of his accomplishment. In the sense in which 
I shall use the term, it is the effort of groups of people to improve their 
intellectual, spiritual, and esthetic environment. By early western culture, 
I mean that effort limited roughly to the upper Ohio Valley in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, that somewhat neglected period which 
saw the settler supplant the pioneer, and which saw the establishment of a 
permanent, stable society, the parent of our modern industrial democracy. 


The importance of that period and that culture in shaping our later 
and larger culture cannot be ignored. If such a thing exists today as an 
American culture, I am sure that it must be sought within and immediately 
adjacent to the Ohio Valley. Other sections afford established cultures, of 
course, but they are likely to be especially significant of the areas which 
produced them, and to offer particular values and characteristics not widely 
representative. The significant American culture of today is to be found, 
I am sure, in spite of Boston and New York, in spite of Miami and Holly- 
wood, in our own Middle West, even in our own Ohio Valley. 


Our modern conception of history, with its emphasis on social and 
cultural aspects, makes us aware of certain vital forces which have been 
instrumental in driving our society forward, and in making us what we are. 
These forces are numerous—the forces of heredity, of environment, of 
economic necessity, of political expediency, of intellectual capacity, of emo- 
tional content, of spiritual urge. The effects of these forces vary with time, 
and their significances are always dwarfed or magnified by the attitudes and 
sympathies of the observer. If I were to seek the dominant forces which 
shape the development of a culture, I would seek first a symbol of that 
culture. I offer you, therefore, a symbol of our fully developed mid- 
western culture, a characteristic product of the culture of the last genera- 
tion, 
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In August of 1874, the cherished plans of Lewis Miller, of Akron, 
Ohio, and the Rev. John H. Vincent, of New York, bore fruit as the 
Chautauqua Institute. Surprisingly successful, it quickly produced the 
Chautauqua circuit. “Chautauqua”—what a word! What a symbol! Since 
the Revivals of 1800 a provincial society had been laboring to achieve the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful. And here was Chautauqua! Two 
generations looked upon it with delight and gratification. Chautauqua, be- 
gotten of the marriage of the New England lyceum and the western camp- 
meeting. Emerson and Peter Cartwright—what strange bedfellows! 
Absurd? No, it was not absurd. Four of Emerson’s best-known poems 
were published in James Freeman Clark’s The Western Messenger a year 
previous to their first appearance in the East. It seems a far cry from 
Lorenzo Dow and his “Chain” sermon to Russell H. Conwell and his 
“Acres of Diamonds.” But, after all, is it such a far cry? The early camp- 
meeting was, in a sense, a social rendezvous; it was, in a sense, an educa- 
tional effort; it was, in a sense, esthetic; it. was, in a far larger sense, 
moral and religious. The Chautauqua was a social rendezvous; it was an 
educational effort; it was esthetic; it was, in a sense, religious; and it was, 
above all, moral. It was, in short, New England estheticism, moralism, and 
intellectualism in a setting of backwoods emotionalism and religious fervor. 
So, behind the symbol of the 1880’s and 1890’s, we may discern its forbear, 
the camp-meeting, symbol and typical product of the earlier culture. 

If we are to attempt to evaluate the significance of this spiritual force 
in our early western culture, it is essential that we understand the society 
in which it exerted itself. This early society was an agrarian society, aug- 
mented, in the towns and villages, by a minority of small merchants, traders, 
craftsmen, and adventurers. It is important to realize that all were 
strangers in a strange land; that a nostalgic yearning for an abandoned 
home, forsaken friends and families must have been a common emotion. 
Imminent dangers in a world where nature appeared none too helpful must 
have called for a strong heart and a faith which is “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” The life begat its character- 
istic tempers: optimism—one must be optimistic, or go down; emotionalism 
—the strong back was a greater asset than an analytical mind. Lacking 
keen intellectuality, life tended to become credulous, suspicious, intolerant, 
cock-sure, argumentative. And these characteristic tempers shaped char- 
acteristic ideas: arrogant democracy; a philosophy of hard work and cer- 
tain success; a faith in “a good day coming.” Predominant topics of con- 
versation at church, tavern, store, and court-house steps were politics and 
religion. History has adequately recognized the politics of the day. The 
religion, culturally more irmportant, is not so well known. 

Estimates have computed the ratio of churchmembers to non-church- 
members, in 1825 as one to six, a proportion surprisingly great when the 
conditions under which the church labored are recognized. Reliable statis- 
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tics are scarce, for early church records are only occasionally available. A 
few approximate figures will suggest the rapid spread of the religious idea. 
In the valley states, a Methodist population of 2000 in 1800 became 225,000 
by 1840; the Baptist population expanded from about 5000 in 1800 to 80,000 
in the same period of years; in 1840, the Disciples of Christ, a new sect, 
equalled the Baptists in numbers; the census of western Presbyteries, noting 
7,686 members in 1810, shows three times that number by 1820. The quite 
apparent advantages of church membership in towns and villages emphasize 
the importance of church affiliations. 


Some of the highlights in western church history which were respon- 
sible for the widespread interest in religious matters and the surprising 
vitality of the sects have long been recognized by historians, pseudohis- 
torians, and writers of fiction. There are the Great Revivals of 1801-2-3-4, 
which flamed up from sparks set by James McGready at Cane Ridge, Ken- 
tucky, swept like a prairie fire through Ohio, Pennsylvania, and western 
Virginia, leaving smoldering embers which were to burst into flame again 
and again, even into our own day; the great camp-meetings which grew out 
of them, great assemblies of 5, 10, even 12,000 countrymen, gathered for a 
week of social intercourse and religious ecstacy, day and night, under the 
trees and the stars, with relays of exhorters to hold the gates of Hell wide 
open, the barkings, the “jerks,” the “gift of tongues,” and showers of grace 
descending to revive souls parched and blistered in the heat of the Pit; the 
bitter quarrels of the schismatics, which left deep and livid scars at the 
hearts of many communities; the widely publicized religious controversies, 
debates, and heresy trials, as when, for sixteen days, Alexander Campbell 
and the Rev. N. L. Rice held forth before large audiences at Danville, 
Kentucky, or when the Lyman Beecher trial of 1832 made the year a not- 
able one for Cincinnatians. And, most exciting of all, there is Mormonism, 
with its persecutions, its migrations, its sinister tales of Avenging Angels. 
What is Mormonism? Is it a western version of New England transcen- 
dentalism? I give you a fairly well authenticated story for what it is worth. 
Twelve miles from my home is one of the oldest churches in the western 
country, the Lower Ten Mile Presbyterian Church. Behind that church 
is a grave whose stone bears the legend, “In Memory of Solomon Spauld- 
ing, Who Departed This Life October 22, 1816, aged 55 Years.” This is 
the grave of the man who probably wrote one of the most significant books 
in the history of America. Solomon Spaulding was a Connecticut man, 
a Dartmouth graduate, and a Congregational minister. In 1809, he came to 
live in Conneaut, Ohio. Here he wrote a book in which he attempted to 
account for the lost tribes of Israel by arguing that the American Indians 
were their descendants. He relates, in a style heavily freighted with 
Biblical diction and phraseology, the journey of the leaders Nephi and Lehi 
and their followers from Jerusalem to America. Spaulding found no printer 
who was interested in his work. He removed to Pittsburgh, then to Amity, 
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where he died in 1816, his book still unpublished. Sidney Rigdon, a Baptist 
minister of Pittsburgh, knew Spaulding, though he later denied ever having 
heard of him. There is evidence that Rigdon at one time possessed the 
Spaulding manuscript. Spaulding’s physician and pastor at Amity, Cephas 
Dodd, has testified that Spaulding suspected Rigdon of having stolen his 
book. Rigdon left Pittsburgh, became a Campbellite, and, in 1830, a 
Mormon. In 1830, the Book of Mormon appeared. 

It is a pity that western church history has been so often recorded 
by biased and partisan interpreters. It is a pity that the emphasis has been 
so long on the grotesque and sensational materials. Western church history 
deserves sober, scholarly treatment, and to the competent historian it offers 
rich and abundant rewards. The competent scholar will find, however, that 
the true story of the spiritual force in western culture is not told in the 
vivid, exciting, spectacular incidents. Greater values are found in more 
prosaic efforts, for the story of religion in the West is by no means all 
epileptic preaching and warped and twisted philosophic thinking. 

Near the end of November, 1815, Timothy Flint, Harvard, 1800, ar- 
rived with his family in Cincinnati with a roving commission to preach in 
Ohio and Kentucky under the authority of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society. What Flint found as to the condition of religion in Cincinnati de- 
serves attention, for Cincinnati, by that time, had become an important 
center of the western cultural effort, and Flint, at 36, was a commentator 
of more than average intelligence who was about to make his presence 
felt in the religious and literary life of the West of his day. The mis- 
sionary was pleased to discover that the moral conditions of society in 
Cincinnati were, with due allowance for the age of the town, “astonishingly 
regular and correct.” There were many societies for the diffusion of 
religious knowledge, instruction, and charity. Highly respectable people 
of the city showed a laudable desire to belong to some religious group. 
The press teemed with polemic religious pamphlets. The ministers of the 
region were men of considerable talent and readiness, of enlightened zeal 
and sanctity of character. 

There is hardly a phase of human endeavor which did not feel the 
impact of a driving religious force. And especially was this true in the 
centers of population, where the cultural effort was most productive. Due 
to the pressure of this force, more than to that of any other, law and order 
came to the West, and no bulwark of decency and morality was more 
stanchly and steadfastly defended than that erected by the organized church. 
A history of secondary and higher education in the West is almost entirely 
a history of a religious effort. An academy, usually under the direction 
of the local minister, became the boast of every self-respecting community; 
and the college, that “temple of science” to which Edmund Flagg looked 
for the moral salvation of the valley, remains today the monument of the 
missionary zeal of the established churches. These efforts were so ef- 
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fective and so unique that they still appear as one of the most remarkable 
cultural accomplishments of all time. My faith in the essential goodness of 
my fellow-men leaps high when I realize how little was the necessity for 
such effort in that struggling, practical society, and how meager its rewards. 
Surely here was an effort purely of the spirit, the product of a Divine Urge. 
And Washington and Jefferson, Transylvania, Ohio, Miami, Cincinnati, 
and a score of institutions whose names are forgotten, remain to me the 
monuments of the high ideals of the culture of a generation we are all too 
prone to ridicule. In literature, too, the spiritual effort was potent. The 
western press was prolific in the production of text-books, theological 
treatises, and religious pamphlets. My list of thirty-four religious periodicals 
which came into being between 1800 and 1840 is by no means complete. 
These magazines, and the books and tracts distributed by traveling preachers 
and by tract societies, supplied the bulk of the popular reading of the day, 
and were tremendously important in shaping the thought of the period. 
Then there were the social experiments. Father Rapp’s effort at Harmony, 
the Trappist colony in Kentucky, the Quaker settlements, the Zoar and 
Shaker efforts in Ohio, even Mormonism, were fundamentally religious 
efforts. 

But back of all these efforts stand the men who motivated them. 
What an array! What a variety! Buffoon and nobleman! Charletan, 
scientist, and saint! All men of force, of achievement, all imbued with a 
zeal to mold a society for the years to come. One characteristic they had 
in common, however—an old-fashioned, naive, almost whimsical trait— 
every one of them, every one, bowed his head publicly to a Supreme Power 
and served a spiritual Master. Sons of Thunder they were, beating about 
in the bushes to save lost souls; and simple, dignified pastors, quietly tend- 
ing their flocks. Politicians might vote embargos and compromises in 
Washington, might even lead the nation into the Valley of Death: these men 
were shaping men’s lives and minds, and preparing their souls, so that 
men might, if need arose, endure that Valley. 

Most spectacular of this group were the revival preachers and itiner- 
ants. Their methods were unique and extravagant, but they were effective. 


“The Rev. Mr. Blaney will preach next Sunday in Dempsey’s 
Grove, at 10 a. m., and at 4 p. M, Providence permitting. Between 
the sermons the preacher will run his sorrel mare against any nag 
-— can be trotted out in this region for a purse of one hundred 
ollars.” 


There was James McGready, kindler of the fires of the Great Re- 
vival; a raw-boned Scotch-Irishman trained in John McMillan’s log college 
at Canonsburg. 

“The Lord has done great things for us in the wilderness, and 


the solitary place has been made glad; the desert has rejoiced and 
blossomed like the rose.” 
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There was James Havens, “Father” Havens, “Uncle Jimmy,” “Old 
Sorrel,” illiterate, uncouth, but tremendously vital and prolific. And “Daddy” 
Turck, coarse, loud, yet tender. “I’m after souls! I’m after souls, and 
souls I must have.” There was Valentine Cook, who, on the night of the 
earthquakes in December, 1811, fell out of bed, leapt up, and made for the 
door. His wife seized his night-gown and pled with him not to leave her, 
but Valentine left her the gown, shouting, “If my Lord is coming, I can 
wait for no one!” There was Peter Cartwright, best-loved of all the 
camp-meeting preachers; thick-set, muscular, preaching a militant, intolerant 
Methodism to thousands in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. And then, 
to be sure, there was Lorenzo Dow, “Bearer of the Word,” “eccentric 
Cosmopolite,” he called himself; others called him “Crazy Dow.” 


“Oh Lord, put a stop to Mohammedanism, Judaism, Heathen- 
ism, Atheism, Deism, Universalism, Calvinism, and all other Devil- 
isms.” 


Dirty, bearded, picturesque, sick, confused, pathetic, he traveled tire- 
lessly with Peggy, hs “Rib,” in England, Ireland, and through all the habita- 
tions of man east of the Mississippi. He bought 452,000 acres on the Missis- 
sippi and Chippewa rivers in what is now western Wisconsin. Here he 
intended to establish his ideal city. He had the plans drawn, and he named 
it “Loren, the City of Peace.” There was to be another colony, to be called 
“Beulah Ethiopia.” Shades of Blake and Coleridge and Shelley! What a 
beautiful dream! 


None of these men are noteworthy for intellectual capacity or close 
reasoning. We find little or nothing which they have contributed to 
sound theological doctrine. Rather, their efforts confused and beclouded 
issues, and ended in violent, erratic quarrels and schisms, the effects of 
which are still apparent. But for that very reason they deserve serious 
study, for in them was nurtured the vital flame of a living, breathing, 
tempestuous religion of tremendous importance in the shaping of habits of 
thought and in molding ideals. 

Then, too, there are the colorful and interesting schismatics. Finis 
Ewing, principal fly in the Presbyterian ointment, and chiefly responsible 
for the Cumberland schism of ninety years duration. Barton W. Stone and 
Alexander Campbell, of “Stoneite”, “New Light”, and “Campbellite” fame, 
Henry Bascomb, George Brown, the Methodist rebel, Richard M’Nemar and 
John Dunlevy, the Shaker demagogues. Joseph Smith found the emo- 
tionally overwrought western people ready and willing to suspend all reason 
and accept his myth of magic spectacles ard divine revelation. There was 
the pathetic Millerite delusion of the 1840’s, and the fantastic excitement 
roused by Joseph Dylks, the “Leatherwood God,” in 1828. Overwrought, 
imagination-haunted men bring us the fuss and sputter of medieval disputa- 
tions, and the brimstone smell of the devil-hunts of the Dark Ages. 
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But this is by no means all of the picture. In the more sound and 
stable portion of this religious history, the investigator will encounter many 
figures of profound significance. There were those saints of Presbyterian- 
ism who brought evangelical zeal and Scotch philosophy and theology from 
Princeton to western Pennsylvania, James Power, Joseph Smith, Thaddeus 
Dodd, and John McMillan. All left impressions upon their portions of the 
western country which endure to this day. There are David Rice and 
James Blythe, Presbyterians, and Henry Toulmin and Horace Holley, 
Unitarians, whose services to the Lexington area and to Transylvania Uni- 
versity are so significant. There is the Lexington publisher, Thomas Skill- 
man, printer and backer of a number of religious periodicals, who es- 
tablished, in 1828, the Western Luminary “to counteract the influence of 
infidelity” There are the Episcopalians, Joseph Doddridge and Bishop 
Philander Chase. There is the Quaker, Elisha Bates, and his Moral 
Advocate of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and his colleague, Benjamin Lundy. 
There are the Cincinnatians, Stephen Gano, Joshua L. Wilson, James Free- 
man Clark, the Transcendentalist. And there are James Finley, John Mason 
Peck, and James H. Perkins, and Calvin Stowe, and Robert Hamilton 
Bishop. And—but enough of names. The roll is long. Behind these men 
stood the organized churches, striving, in their various ways, to bring 
order out of disorder, striving to bring light to dark places, striving to 
prepare men for the better life which was to come. That much of their 
effort was of more worldly value than they may have intended need not 
detract from their reputations. 

Here, then, in the stable, conservative religious life of the West was 
laid the foundation for western culture. Here were the intellectual values, 
imported from New England, from Princeton, from the Scottish univer- 
sities. Fused with the emotional values roused by the Sons of Thunder, 
they produced a vital, progressive, moral, intellectually inquisitive, and, 
above all, religious society which found the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful in the pleasantly edifying Chautauqua Assembly. 


A contemporary writer has written an important book—I might almost 
say, a great book, for I do not believe that a better portrayal of frontier 
life has appeared since Edward Eggleston’s The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
I speak of Conrad Richter’s The Trees. It is a powerful book, convincing, 
and, as far as it goes, true. Its setting is the Ohio country of an earlier 
period than that of which I have been speaking. Nevertheless, I fear that 
the book fails of greatness through a serious error of omission. There is 
not, in the entire book, a single hint or suggestion of the religious Idea. 
I am sure that no re-creation of frontier society can be completely true 
without it. 

Of this, our modern day, such an omission would not, of course, be 
serious. We have progressed far beyond even the dreams of our fathers. 
Our modern society is so competent, so efficient, so comfortable, that it is 
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with difficulty that we refrain from being surprised at ourselves. And our 
culture dwarfs that of our fathers to insignificance. We cannot be expected 
to judge values according to the standards of a culture which, to us, ap- 
pears so naive, so childlike, so unintelligent and emotionally unstable. But 
sometimes, when our present world is a bit too much with me, the strident 
voice of the news broadcaster comes to me from long ago and far away, 
and I hear, from underneath the trees of a firelit camp-ground, the voice 
of a Son of Thunder. He is speaking to me, and what he says makes me 
ponder. 

“Open the Pit of Hell, O Lord, and show these snivelling 
sinners Thy torments! Show them their brothers and their sisters, 
their mothers and their fathers, gnashing their teeth and gnawing at 
their chains. Make them believe, O Lord! Knock them down! 
Knock them down, and show them Thy wrath to come!” 


AN OHIO SURGEON IN PARIS, 1835-1836 


By Puriir D. JorpAn 


In December, 1835, a twenty-eight-year-old American naval surgeon 
took rooms on a narrow Parisian street near the great French clinics and 
hospitals which then were the world’s leading teaching institutions for young 
physicians.” 

Dr. Louis A. Wolfley, assistant surgeon on the U. S. S. Delaware, 
had obtained leave’ to devote eight months to furthering his medical educa- 
tion begun in Cincinnati in November, 1829, at the Ohio Medical College.’ 
Born in Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania on February 19, 1807, Wolfley had 
come to Circleville, Ohio, in 1829 with his brother-in-law, Dr. William N. 
Luckey. In Circleville, Wolfley helped Luckey mix drugs and roll pills. 
Such apprenticeship had been his only preparation for further schooling in 
Cincinnati. There, during the winter and spring terms of 1829, this tall 
young man listened attentively to the brilliant anatomy lectures of Jedediah 
Cobb, and there also, he received his first formal introduction to nineteenth 
century chemistry, pharmacy, materia medica, surgery, and the theory and 
practice of medicine. 

After his graduation in June, 1830, Wolfley did not return to Athens 
where he had previously practiced by rule of thumb, but he opened an office 
in Lancaster, Ohio, a community of fifteen hundred persons.‘ There he 
successfully courted Eleanor Ann Irvin, daughter of Judge William W. 
Irvin, member of Congress. Wolfley also became acquainted with Senator 

1 This paper, dealing especially with the Parisian phase of Dr. Wolfley’s career, 
is an abridgment of a more extended article prepared by the author and by Howa' 
D. Kramer, of the State University of Iowa. 

2 Mediterranean Cruise, October 9, 1834, Wolfley MSS.; Woodbury to Patterson, 
Waskigaees, March 24, 1835, Wolfley MSS. 


egistrar’s office of College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati. 
*See Wolfley’s advertisements in Lancaster Gazette, April 5-19, 1830, 
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Thomas Ewing. Life and medical practice in Lancaster, even in the com- 
pany of such distinguished politicians, palled upon the young physician. 

“While I am content at Lancaster,” he noted in his carefully kept and 
introspective diary, “I still think of Paris. I am young, I believe I could 
become a citizen of the world.” 

This aspiration to become a “citizen of the world,” however, was not 
the only motive behind Wolfley’s decision to join the navy. The life of a 
country doctor required first of all a good constitution, then patience in the 
matter of pay. Wolfley had neither of these qualities. At the end of his 
first short voyage as a naval surgeon, he explained that he had entered the 
navy to put an end to “this riding about through mud and rain, losing sleep 
at nights and being called out of a warm bed, to go and attend to some 
worthless vagabond.”* 

With the political aid of Irvin and Ewing, Wolfley received a com- 
mission as an assistant naval surgeon on June 22, 1832,” and soon after was 
ordered to duty on the sloop St. Louis. Resigning his office as secretary of 
the Thirteenth District of the Medical Society of Ohio, Wolfley went to 
Norfolk where the St. Louis was at anchor. Later he was transferred to 
the Mediterranean squadron, serving as one of the four medical officers 
aboard the U. S. S. Delaware. 

But life at sea turned out to be no more pleasant than life in Lan- 
caster. “Nothing daunts a sailor,” sang Wolfley exultantly on starting his 
cruise, but when he said this he had not taken into account seasickness. 
“My suffering with this salt water malady almost induces me at times to 
forswear ... all salt water life, and to return to terra firma.’”® 

Graduate study in Paris seemed an ideal solution. He could leave the 
sea for a time and also he could avail himself of the splendid clinical fa- 
cilities in Paris. He had trouble finding suitable lodgings which would fit 
his meager budget of fifty-four dollars a month, the amount of his pay 
while on furlough. In his first quarters at No. 7 Rue de Tournon, situated 
but a few steps from the entrance to the Luxembourg Gardens, he paid 
fifty-five francs monthly for his rooms and 115 francs for his board. Fire- 
wood and candles were extra. A month later he succeeded in locating 
cheaper lodgings, at forty francs, where he stayed most of the time he was 
in Paris. This new address was at No. 18 on the Rue de 1’Ancienne 
Comédie, a narrow, cobblestoned street lined with gabled houses whose cen- 
tury-old balconies jutted out over the thoroughfare. On the ground level 
dust-covered shops hid their soiled faces behind veils of iron grilling which 
provided protection against the violence of street riots. Across from Wolf- 
ley’s rooms was the Café Procope where he often ate his breakfast, probably 
thrilled by the thought that Voltaire and Rousseau and Diderot and other 





® Wolfley to Leon Longuemare, Lancaster, March 26, 1830. 
® West Indies Cruise, December 31, 1832, Wolfley MSS 

7 For copy of original commission, see Wolfley MSS. 

® Undated note, in Wolfley MSS, 
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beaux esprits of the previous century who had used this famous café as a 
gathering place might have talked to each other across the same table.’ 


Paris had been driven indoors by an unusually severe winter when 
Wolfley arrived, so it was not until later that he made any attempt to see 
the sights of the city. However, before settling down to work he called 
on a Monsieur Cutter, a tailor, to be measured for clothes; evidently he had 
discovered his mufti inadequate in style and cloth for Paris wear. The 
stylish young Parisian felt out of place unless he sported a form-fitting 
coat, sometimes laced across the front, which descended nearly to his knees 
where it flaired decidedly. His trousers had to be tailored from striped 
or large-checked material and almost skin tight until they belled at the 
ankles.” It was only natural for Wolfley to reconstruct his wardrobe ac- 
cording to the dictates of this fashion. 

He applied himself industriously to his studies, oftimes attending as 
many as four lectures a day and seldom less than one. Most of the hos- 
pitals and schools where the doctors lectured to students were grouped 
within a narrow compass on the left bank of the Seine. The Hotel Dieu, 
opposite the Cathedral of Notre Dame, was one of the oldest, largest, and 
most famous hospitals in the world. Here Wolfley followed Roux,” the 
famous surgeon, as he made his rounds of the wards, intently observing his 
technique as he performed bedside operations. The Hotel Dieu in 1836 was 
probably the best kept and best managed hospital in Europe. It was neat 
and well-ventilated, and the provisions supplied to the sick were plentiful 
and wholesome. As many as twenty-seven hundred patients could be ac- 
commodated in its thirty spacious wards, and its equipment since the cholera 
epidemic of 1832 was, due to the many voluntary contributions made at that 
time, more than adequate, judged by the standards of this day. 

Leaving the Hotel Dieu, Wolfley could, by crossing the Petite Pont 
and proceeding ahead a hundred yards or so, reach the Boulevard St. 
Germain upon which the Ecole de Médecine faced. Many mornings as early 
as six-thirty he made his way to the classrooms in this building to hear 
Gabriel Andral” talk on skin diseases and rheumatism, and to listen to 
Auguste Bérard ™ deliver his brilliant lectures ridiculing phrenology, where, 
on one occasion, he used the recently guillotined head of a murderer to illus- 
trate his remarks. Afterwards a two-minute walk down the boulevard 
brought Wolfley to the Hopital de la Charité, where he more and more 





® Georges Cain, A Travers Paris (Paris, 1909), 141. . 

10 Frances Trollope, Paris and the Parisians in 1835 (New York, 1886), passim. 

11 Philibert-Joseph Roux (1780-1854) became surgeon at the Hépital de Ja Charité 
in 1810, and later at the Hétel Dieu. After the death of Dupuytren, in 1835, he was 
considered the most eminent French surgeon. He specialized in articulate resections. 

12 Gabriel Andral (1797-1876) held the chair of hygiene until 1830, then replaced 
- physician, Francois Joseph Victor Broussais, in the chair of internal 
pathclogy. . 

18 Auguste Bérard (1802-1846) became professor of anatomy about 1831. His 
brother, Pierre-Honoré, was professor of physiology. 
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frequently called to see Velpeau “* operate and noted down his comments on 
cases. These places, as well as the Hopital Necker, Hopital de la Pitié, 
and Hopital de la Faculté, were in easy walking distance of his quarters on 
the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie. 

Wolfley soon settled into a daily routine which varied little. Awake 
and through breakfast at Procope’s by seven, or even earlier, he usually, 
went first to the Hopital de la Charité. Sometimes he remained here’ 
throughout the day, but more often he left at the end of the morning and. 
employed the hours from noon to three sitting in on lectures at the Ecole de 
Médecine or visiting other hospitals. In the evening he usually accompanied 
Gilliss or other American friends to the restaurant at the Palais Royal for 
dinner. For forty sous, the menu lavishly listed innumerable dishes from’ 
which to choose four, which undoubtedly was for Wolfley an attractive’ 
feature. Apparently he considered the food—although served in grim- 
looking silver bowls—extremely good, for he ate here often.” After the meal 
Wolfley customarily returned to his rooms to read or study. On rare oc- 
casions he saw an opera or attended a party which lasted into the small 
hours of the morning. On days following these infrequent dissipations, he 
seldom called at the hospitals, but remained at home and rested. 

The continental system of medical training undoubtedly proved more 
valuable and advantageous to Wolfley, an earnest student, than the more 
formal method of prescribed courses given at the Ohio Medical College. 
The practice of paying fees for only those lessons and lectures attended 
enabled Wolfley to stretch his limited resources in the most effective way, 
for he was free to select those courses alone which would do him the most 
good. He kept a detailed account of his expenses while in Paris, and the 
sum he paid for medical fees was carefully recorded.* To Armand Velpeau, 
the surgeon at the Hopital de la Charité, he gave twenty-seven francs for 
the privilege of watching him operate, while a private course in dissecting 
cost thirty francs. His personal expenditures were kept at a minimum. His 
monthly outlay averaged about three hundred francs, an amount well within 
his budget, he noted with satisfaction in April. “Thus far we run before 
the wind,” he commented. 


In Paris he studied under some of the world’s outstanding doctors. 
To his vexation, however, he found that Surgeon Philibert Roux at the 
Hotel Dieu was a chronic mumbler, so much so that Wolfley, his ear as yet 
not perfectly tuned to French, had trouble following his discourse. He 
liked Velpeau better, who, in a distinct, well-enunciated tone, took care to 
inform his listeners of the reasons for every motion in his operations. 

14 Alfred-Armand-Louis-Marie Velpeau (1795-1867), “‘not a scientific thinker, but 
a strong, capable, hard-working teacher and operator.” Surgeon to HO6pital St. 
Antoine, 1828-30; at La Pitié, 1830-84; at La Charité, 1834-67, and for the same time 
professor of clinical surgery at the Paris Faculty. Author of Treatise on Surgical 
Anatomy (1823), and Diseases of the Breast (1854). 


1° Trollope, Paris and the Parisians, 194. 
1®Expense account while in Paris, Wolfley MSS. 
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In the clinics Wolfley saw countless surgical operations, the majority 
confined to amputations, fistulas, cataracts, dropsy, and hernia.” He learned 
from Velpeau himself how to apply the famous bandage for fracture of the 
clavicle which that surgeon invented. The hand of the injured arm was 
placed on the opposite shoulder, with the elbow brought across the front 
of the body, tight bandages maintaining it in this position. Wolfley also 
witnessed a great number of amputations performed by Roux at the Hotel 
Dieu. After sawing through the bone and severing the limb, adhesive tape 
was applied over the face of the stump. Infection, as a result, was ex- 
tremely common, for in that day antiseptic was unknown, 


Because of the many deaths which followed amputations, Wolfley 
criticized both Roux and Velpeau for operating so frequently. Another 
thing which astonished him was the opinion expressed by both men that an 
amputation of a finger was as dangerous as severing a limb near the trunk 
of the body. Wolfley’s experience apparently had been just the reverse. 
Velpeau in addition held the view that amputations were less likely to be 
fatal to the sickly than to the strong and healthy. “In the former,” this 
physician told Wolfley, “the removal of a limb acts like the lopping off [of] 
super-numerary branches of a tree, the life of the whole becomes more 
robust.” As Velpeau continued to lose patient after patient from infection 
following minor operations, he became visibly annoyed, finally blaming his 
bad luck on the unfavorable weather conditions for operating. 

Wolfley did not agree with Veipeau’s weather hypothesis. He noticed 
that in deaths which resulted after the removal of a finger there was seldom 
any sign of inflammation around the wound and the bone usually seemed 
sound, but post mortems showed abscesses on the cerebellum and liver. 
Also, an extensive suppuration often appeared in and around the arm joints. 
Velpeau, attributed death “to the fluids of the body, to absorption of pus, or 
to some unknown cause.” Wolfley inclined toward the unknown cause as 
the responsible reason, saying: 


“There is something very strange in this, to me something unac- 
countable. Lately there have been no less than three or four 
deaths consecutive to operations of fingers [amputated] in this 
hospital. And but a few days ago I saw a man who came into 
the Hotel Dieu in the morning, having received an injury which 
caused the amputation of three of his fingers. He was a healthy 
robust-looking man. In a day or two he was seized with shivering 
followed by fever and is now in a state of raging delirium, tied 
down in bed. What can be the cause of these unfortunate sym- 
toms from simple amputations ?” 


He would have given much to know the answer, for it puzzled him 
considerably. Yet he speculated—and very soundly—on the eventual solution 


Much of the following is taken from the medical notes and clinical ob- 
servations, in Wolfley MSS. 
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of this mystery. The original cause of many diseases, he felt, was some 
foreign matter carried in the blood stream. “Even in acute diseases I be- 
lieve there is foreign matter introduced into the blood vessels,” he wrote in 
his notes. Were not fevers and coated tongues and cloudy urine but efforts 
of the body to eliminate or set free this contaminating substance? 

Six weeks passed after his arrival in Paris before Wolfley signed up 
for any formal course of instruction. Then he took up the study of 
stethoscope technique under Adin Raciborski,” and a little later operative 
surgery under César Robert. His career as a naval surgeon doubtlessly 
influenced this choice. Tuberculosis and other pulmonary diseases were 
chronic ailments of the seaman in the navy,” and a surgeon who availed 
himself of a furlough to advance his professional knowledge was expected 
by the navy department to take a course in surgery. 

Wolfley devoted little time to anything outside his work. Even his 
sight-seeing verged on the “postman’s holiday,” for his walks usually ended 
at the Cluny Museum, where he examined Guillaume Dupuytren’s medical 
collection, or at the cemetery of Pére Lachaise or the Morgue. This last 
place, located behind Notre Dame on the south tip of the fle de la Cité, was 
a low white-colored building where each day were displayed for public view 
the bodies of suicides or murder victims caught in the net stretched across 
the Seine at St. Cloud for that very purpose. As many as eight or ten 
during a day’s time were hauled out of the muddy water.“ Wolfley on 
entering the Morgue walked down the bare straight corridor until he came 
to a lighted window on a side wall behind which the bodies lay on display 
as if they were merchandise in a shop window. The corpses were tilted at 
an angle on their biers so that the onlooker could see all the features. Due 
to a bronze coloration spread over the skin, many of them often appeared 
as if still alive” Wolfley may have stood here for long periods, watching 
the parade of anxious faces which came hesitantly to the large window in 
search of a missing friend or child or lover. 

Wolfley seemed to find the Chamber of Deputies far less interesting 
than the Morgue; certainly he observed little more signs of life there than 
at the Morgue on the occasions he attended the debates. However, he fol- 
lowed the political developments in France closely, for the dispute between 
this nation and his own over payments owed the United States was coming 
to a head. The French were preparing for a naval war, he wrote home, 
a struggle which they evidently expected to make “short and glorious” by 





18 Adan Raciborski (1809-1871) was a Polish surgeon who fled to Paris for 
refuge when the revolution of 1830 was put down by Russian troops. In 1834, he 
was named chief of the clinic of the H6pital de la Charité. He wrote a treatise on 
respiratory diseases in 1841, but mainly he specialized in gynecology. 

_, ®César Alphonse Robert (1801-1862), gave his name to a flattened pelvic con- 
dition upon which he made many reports. Unable for many years to obtain a pro- 
fessorship, despite his recognized ability, he earned his living by private tutoring. 

*“The Founders of Naval Hygiene,’’ United States Naval Medical Bulletin, 
XIV (1920), 619. 

“Trollope, Paris and the Parisians, 194. 

3 Tbid., 195. 
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striking “a death blow to our small force.”* He blamed the late Minister 
to France, Edward Livingston, who had crossed on the Delaware with him 
and whom he had doctored for a cold on that trip, for the critical situation 
of the differences with France. His language had not been very diplomatic 
in handling these people, “always sensitive on the score of honor.” 

The news from America which reached Wolfley through the columns 
of the newspapers distressed him even more than the strained relations 
between France and the United States. He shook his head sorrowfully as 
he glanced through the papers which appeared to contain nothing but ac- 
counts “of mobs, riots, election murders . . . even lynchings!” What sad 
changes must have taken place since he left home. This preyed heavily on 
his mind, and doubtlessly as he sat sipping his coffee at a sidewalk table in 
the spring his reflections frequently spanned the Atlantic. To his recol- 
lection, he could recall in his time no such lack of respect for law and 
order, no such want of political honesty, as was registered daily in the 
American papers which fell into his hands. The increase of depravity had 
been frightfully rapid within the few years he had been abroad, it seemed to 
him. Wolfley loved his country and its institutions too deeply not to be 
vitally concerned by what was occurring there; all these “horrible” ac- 
counts of disorder made him want to see for himself what had happened 
in his absence. 

By this time, also, he wished for nothing better than to reach home. 
His work was nearly finished. As spring advanced and the date for his 
departure approached, he became more and more pleased. Yet it was 
with a certain regret that he said good-by to Paris, this city where he had 
worked so hard, learned so much and whose hospitality he had so enjoyed. 

He left Paris on July 11, arriving at London a week later. In the 
short period he was here he did and saw almost as much as during the pre- 
ceding months in France. He lodged at 101 Regent Street. Some of his 
Paris friends were in London; consequently he lacked no companionship for 
his strolls about the city or his excursions into the surrounding countryside. 

In early August he traveled to Liverpool, where he engaged a cabin 
on the packet Susquehanna, Captain Cropper in command. Sailing on 
August 9, he arrived home in September. As the boat came into harbor, 
he undoubtedly had never experienced a more contented feeling than this 
one of being home again. 

Wolfley, upon his return to active duty, found much use for the 
surgical knowledge learned in Paris. He did a tour of duty at the Naval 
Asylum in Philadelphia in 1839, and the following year was ordered to sea 
on the U. S. S. Dale of the Pacific Squadron. In March, 1848, he was rank- 
ing surgeon of the U. S. S. Decatur and sailed to join the Africian Squad- 
ron. By this time, he was ill both physically and mentally. Before his 


% Wolfley to unknown addressee, written a month after his arrival in Paris, 
Wolfley MSS. 
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mind gave way completely, Wolfley begged his superiors to grant him leave 
and return him to Ohio. Two days later, on May 7, 1844, the surgeon was 
admitted to the sick list as mentally deranged. When the Decatur put in 
at Porto Praya, Wolfley’s commander determined to leave him in the hands 
of the United States Agent for the Cape Verde Islands. 

The town of Porto Praya rests on a table-land, high above the harbor 
of St. Jago Island. At the eastern and western limits of the village, the 
ground falls off sharply into deep ravines. Near the town, and looking down 
upon the ocean, stands a fort.” 

Wolfley was lodged in the guard-house of this fort, and keepers were 
detailed to watch over him. Early on the morning of July 21, 1844, he 
succeeded in escaping from his prison and his guards. After making his 
escape, Wolfley rushed to the edge of a cliff near the guard-house and hurled 
his body into space. His life was crushed out on the rocks, eighty feet 
below. 

He was buried with full honors in the fort at Porto Praya.” Many 
friends of his in the navy joined with Captain Abbot in regretting the death 
of this “excellent and worthy surgeon.”” 


Public Session of the Committee on Archives and Medical 
History, 1:00 P. M., April 5, Ohio State Museum Library, 
Jonathan Forman, M. D., Presiding 


The second annual meeting of the Committee on Archives and 
Medical History of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society was called to order by Dr. Jonathan Forman, its chairman, 
at 1:00 P. M. on April 5, 1940, in the Library of the Museum. The 
program was concerned with “Ohio Medical History of the Period, 
1835-1858,” and was made up of eight papers which will be pub- 
lished in full in the October, 1940, issue of the QUARTERLY. 


General Session, 10:00 A. M., April 6, Ohio State Musewm 
Frank A. Livingston, Presiding 


The final session of the Ohio History Conference was the 
Saturday morning one sponsored by the Columbus Genealogical 
Society and the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 


sO S. Navy Department to Howard D. Kramer, January 6, 
1918) sl, Hydrographic Office, East Atlantic Pilot, H. O., no. 4 5 (Weshingten, 
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Mr. Frank A. Livingston, President of the first-named organiza- 
tion, presided. Dr. Harold J. Grimm of the Ohio State University 
presented a paper on “The Genealogist as Historian,” and Dr, 
Harlow Lindley of the Ohio State Museum read a paper prepared 
by Mr. Delbert L. Gratz of Bluffton, Ohio, on “The Swiss Men- 
nonites of Allen and Putnam Counties.” 


THE GENEALOGIST AS HISTORIAN 


By Harotp J. Grimm 


The genealogist, gathering information concerning his family tree, is 
engaged in a fascinating activity. The pleasure which he derives from 
making new discoveries amply repays him for hours of painstaking research, 
and corresponds to the gratification experienced by the historian who has 
succeeded in throwing new light upon a perplexing problem. As a matter of 
fact, the genealogist is a historian in his own right, for he handles historical 
data, applies historical methods, and draws historical conclusions. 

The personal satisfaction which the genealogist obtains from gather- 
ing biographical data is supplemented by a number of valuable by-products 
which deserve mention. In the first place, the facts which he accumulates 
may be of inestimable value to the biographer and general historian.’ 
Moreover, he is brought into contact and gains a familiarity with the past, 
a knowledge of which is indispensable for a proper understanding of the 
present. His preoccupation with the lives of his ancestors also serves to 
give him a better conception of the time element in history than that of the 
casual observer. In the perspective of many people, the events of the last 
century lie in the remote and nebulous past. But the fact that my maternal 
grandfather gave me first-hand information concerning the Germany which 
he left after the failure of the Revolution of 1848, impressed me with the 
tardy struggle for political democracy in Germany. And when he recalled 
the conditions in Europe at the time of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
as narrated to him by his grandfather, I became aware of the relatively 
short span of history between the period which witnessed the creation of our 
own United States and the present day. 

The awareness of our proximity to such events and the feeling that 
our ancestors either helped create our democratic institutions or came 
to this country to enjoy the advantages which they offered, should arouse 
in us a profound respect for them. We should at least make an earnest 

1For an excellent evaluation of the genealogist’s contribution to biography and 


history, see Francis P. Weisenburger, “The Personal Element in aa Ohio 
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attempt to understand these institutions and adapt them to our contemporary 
needs, especially since there is a widespread disposition to substitute ideol- 
ogies and methods unfamiliar to our ancestors and incompatible with our 
democratic way of life. 

In times of relative peace and security, the gathering of geneaological 
and historical facts as a hobby or pure cultural activity may proceed un- 
disturbed or unchallenged. But when our democratic institutions are 
threatened, as they are today, it becomes obligatory upon the genealogist and 
historian to aid in the solution of pressing political, economic, and social 
problems. 

To make his activities pertinent to these problems, a genealogist should 
go beyond the mere enumeration of family data and probe into the environ- 
ment of his ancestors. He should attempt to ascertain those factors which 
influenced them in creating and preserving the basic institutions of our 
country; to discover the élan vital, or driving force, which impelled them 
to face hardships and overcome serious obstacles; and to apply their ideals 
and methods in seeking a solution for our contemporary difficulties. 

A study of the lives of our ancestors, no matter how insignificant 
their contributions may appear on the surface, will reveal the fact that they 
were vitally concerned with the development and perpetuation of two basic 
institutions, Christianity and democracy. A faith in God and man was 
fundamental in their thought and action and remained, as a whole, unshaken 
despite the political, economic, and social vicissitudes of the nineteenth 
century. 

The persistence and expansion of Christianity in the face of our in- 
creasing self-reliance and the development of natural science after the middle 
of the nineteenth century is nothing short of phenomenal. The great ma- 
jority of the first American colonists had fled from unbearable religious 
conditions in Europe and appreciated the privilege of worshiping as their 
consciences dictated. These religious refugees had in common a mystic 
consolation in the belief that they stood in a direct, personal relationship to 
God, a belief which was stimulated by their contact with the virgin forest. 
The Great Awakening of the middle of the eighteenth century, says Na- 
thaniel Wright Stephenson, “infused into all the denominations that were 
caring for the spiritual needs of the back country ...a free individualistic, 
forward-looking, buoyant, expansive temper, that planted the spiritual life 
of the frontier, no matter what its theology, firm on a faith in the truth of 
Luther’s hymn, ‘A Mighty Fortress is our God.’ ’” 

The spread of the philosophy of the Enlightenment, which found wide 
acceptance among the political leaders of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, served to increase the religious toleration and humanitarianism 
bred on the frontier and to soften the sternness of Calvinism. The spread 
of nineteenth century evangelical Protestantism, or romantic Christianity, 


2N. W. Stephenson, History of the American People (New York, 1984), I, 158. 
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as preached primarily by the Methodists and Baptists, intensified man’s belief 
in the free individual and encouraged the hope in a millenium, the belief in 
a steady progress toward that perfect day when universal peace and order 
would reign. 

The religious faith of evangelicalism, evident in the worn pages of the 
family Bibles which went westward with our ancestors, was closely related 
to the political faith in democracy. The political necessity of our original 
colonists for setting up local instruments of government for want of an 
adequate government by the mother country, was supplemented by the re- 
ligious faith of the Protestant groups with their emphasis upon a personal 
accountability to God. To the century and a half of practical experience 
in ruling themselves, were added the stimulating ideas of the men of 
the Enlightenment, which were crystallized in our conflict with Great Britain 
and found expression in our Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights. 


Two factors made possible the continuation and growth of the political 
philosophy of our founding fathers: first, the predominance of the free 
farmer, who owned his own plot of ground; and, second, the presence of a 
western frontier until the close of the nineteenth century. The frontier, 
as Ralph Henry Gabriel has so forcefully pointed out,* kept alive the funda- 
mental American belief in the supreme value of the individual and the belief 
in progress as a normal tendency in history. To this must be added the 
pioneer’s recognition of the need for cooperation among individuals. 

The attitude of our ancestors toward Christianity and democracy, both 
of which are closely related and mutually interdependent, gives us a clue 
to the élan vital which impelled them to march out into the unknown. 
The driving forces which made possible the greatest wave of migration in 
history, which filled much of a large continent in one century, and which 
created a set of local and national institutions that have aroused the confi- 
dence of millions of people here and abroad in the democratic processes, 
were the “faith, hope, and love,” concerning which Paul wrote to the 
Christians at Corinth centuries ago. 

Our ancestors had faith in God, faith in man, and faith in the institu- 
tions which they themselves had created. They had the hope that their 
labors, however arduous they might appear for the moment, would be 
crowned with success; that they, or at least their children, would eventually 
be able to live a richer and fuller life than had previously been known to 
man. Moreover, they were actuated by love to think in terms of their 
community. Nowhere, perhaps, has a nation or people as a whole felt 
the same desire to help the unfortunate which was evinced by the Americans 
on the frontier. Professor Charles A. Beard has pointed out that the 
frontier did not create “rugged individualism,” but rather a spirit of helpful 


*R. H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), 
3-11. 
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cooperation. This attitude of love and helpfulness was beautifully ex- 
pressed by Whittier : 


“O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


The faith and hope of our ancestors was destined, however, for a rude 
shock at the beginning of our own century. The rapid industralization of 
America, as well as of all western Europe, created a predominantly urban 
out of a rural population and made necessary important adjustments. The 
World War, with its mass murder, and recurrent industrial unemployment 
shattered man’s faith in progress and in the basic institutions of our 
civilization, Christianity and democracy. Countries where Christian and 
democratic standards had not taken deep root, sought salvation in new 
principles of authority. 

In our attempt to meet the challenge of the new conditions created by 
our rapid industrialization, to increase cooperation without treading the 
dangerous paths of totalitarianism, it is well to assess our democratic 
heritage. What liabilities and what assets have we inherited from our an- 
cestors? 

One of the weaknesses inherited by the present generation is the 
heterogeneity of our population. To the religious, national, and racial 
differences have been added sectional and class differences, which militate 
against such unity of democratic purpose as can be found, for example, 
in the smaller, more compact, and more homogeneous Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The prejudices, fears, hates, and jealousies of these various groups 
are liable to flare up at the slightest provocation. 

Furthermore, the complexity of our economic and social, domestic 
and foreign problems makes it difficult for us to arouse the interest and 
concern of the average citizen. There is a growing tendency here, as there 
has been in Europe, to leave such matters to the few and to devote one’s 
increasing leisure time to the countless diversions, which George Counts 
calls our “spectacles and circuses.’ 

Probably the greatest liability is the general tendency to rest on the 
laurels of the past, to take the institutions of the past for granted, to meet 
our problems with a negative attitude, and to seek escape by a policy of 
inaction. Apathy is a far greater danger to our democratic way of life 
than Communist or Nazi propaganda. If American democracy fails, it will 
fail because of our indifference. 

Nevertheless, we have inherited important assets from our ancestors, 
assets which should give us courage. In the first place, our people have 





, *George Counts, The Prospects of American Democracy (New York, 1938). 
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had a long experience with democratic institutions and are accustomed to 
meeting serious obstacles. They have learned to be patient with the in- 
evitable slowness of our legislative system, and will probably not be willing 
to sacrifice personal freedom for totalitarian efficiency. 

In the second place, we Americans are blessed with a sense of “fair 
play” over against our minorities and those less fortunate than ourselves, 
which will probably prevent us from desiring to liquidate all who do not 
measure up to any established political, religious, or racial orthodoxy. 
Congressman T. V. Smith of Illinois attributes the American sense of jus- 
tice and “fair play” to the friendliness, humility, and humor bred on the 
frontier.’ 

A third important asset is our security against foreign attack. 
Democracy is a tender plant which can flourish and grow in times of 
peace, but which easily withers and dies in times of war. Protected by 
two oceans and bounded by friendly neighbors, our democracy should out- 
live the present era of storm and stress and constitute a brilliant example 
of democratic living to millions of people nauseated by war and the ex- 
cesses of totalitarianism. 


Finally, our people have been blessed with the opportunity of seeing 
the totalitarian ideologies in operation. They are able to see the cost in- 
volved in sacrificing freedom for a doubtful mess of pottage. There is rea- 
son to hope for a growing respect for our own inherited institutions and 
for an increasing determination to save them by putting them to use. 

Such a state of affairs, as has been briefly surveyed here, should 
constitute a direct challenge to those of us who have our roots deep in 
the American struggles of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We 
shall do our ancestors, their institutions, and their way of life a grave 
injustice if we treat them as mere genealogical and historical curiosities. 
It is incumbent upon us to catch the spark that kindled the ardor of those 
who have gone before us, to live democracy, and to develop a devoted lead- 
ership among our young people. 

Democracy is a way of life, not an end in itself. The danger of mak- 
ing a system more important than its aims can readily be seen in the history 
of Stalin and Hitler, both of whom set out to cure real ills. Contrary to 
the contention of the dictators, democracy is a government of the strong, 
not the weak. Therefore it requires eternal vigilance and self discipline. 
We must constantly bear in mind that our institutions are but means to an 
end; that we can have “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” only 
if we incessantly endeavor to attain them. Goethe gave striking expression 
to this fact more than a century ago when he said, “He alone deserves 
freedom, or even life, who struggles for it daily.” 

Living according to democratic principles implies a constant adjust- 


5T. V. Smith and Robert A. Taft, Foundations of Democracy (New York, 
1939), 7-10. 
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ment. When we tire of the struggle, we may wish time to stand still, to 
maintain a comfortable status quo. But time moves on, and institutions 
which fail to make their adjustments, atrophy and are replacéd by those 
which more adequately serve the needs of the day. To revitalize democracy, 
it is necessary to re-create the spirit and methods of our forefathers on 
the frontier, to adapt them to modern conditions, and to use every possible 
organization for the purpose of teaching democracy and training for re- 
sponsible leadership. 

If we are enthusiastic over the democratic way of life, we will impart 
this enthusiasm to others, particularly to our young people. To develop a 
devoted leadership, we must instil, primarily by example, a respect for our 
institutions, symbols, and ideals, and show that they offer a better solution 
for our contemporary ills than the new ideologies of Europe. 

Moreover, faith is as important today as it ever was in the past. No 
leader has ever accomplished far-reaching results whose cause was not 
higher than himself, who has not said with Luther, “Here I stand; I can- 
not do otherwise.” Faith in a program, in symbols, in ideas explains the 
success of the totalitarian states of Europe. If the dictator needs faith to 
bolster his power, how much more imperative it is that we have faith in 
democracy. 

But we must also hold out hope to our young people. They are as 
self-denying and loyal as those of any other country and of any previous 
period in our American history; and I firmly believe that their greatest 
desire is not a life of ease and luxury, but one of service. Surely there is 
among us enough resourcefulness and ingenuity to devise a democratic pro- 
gram of action for our young people and to provide opportunities for 
their creative energy. If we fail to cooperate with them in this respect, if 
we remain negative and apathetic, there is a real danger that they may turn 
to demagogues who have no respect for our institutions or our democratic 
way of life. 

I am confident that our work as genealogists and historians will tend 
to dispel the vices of fear, hate, and jealousy which constitute such fertile 
soil for totalitarianism, and will impel us to follow the positive Christian, 
democratic virtues of faith, hope, and love. Such optimism, which may be 
called wishful thinking by many, and such a faith in the value of living 
democracy was forcefully expressed by Lincoln at a time when there was 
less reason for optimism and hope than there is today: “With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all; with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish the work we are in.” 


*A realistic discussion of education and democracy is contained in Ordway 
Tead, New Adventures in Democracy (New York, 1989), 3-70, 
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HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE SWISS 
MENNONITES OF ALLEN AND PUTNAM COUNTIES, OHIO 


By Dexsert L. Gratz 


To write a precise history of any certain group of people, one must 
know the individual history of each family which goes to make up the 
group. This was especially true in the case of the Swiss Mennonites, since 
their faith was chiefly a family religion, and in no way a matter of cults 
and ceremonies. The church and home were to coincide and marriages were 
consecrated to become the “holy cell” of the Holy Community. One of the 
most devastating methods of persecution used by the Swiss authorities in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was that of tearing apart Mennon- 
ite family relationships and nullifying marriages whenever other methods 
failed in destroying Mennonitism. Marriage of any member to someone 
outside its own ranks was strictly forbidden and is even now looked upon 
with some scorn. 

Therefore, in order to write a correct and complete history of the 
Swiss Mennonites, the first thing that must be done is to gather together all 
the data and information possible concerning the family history and gene- 
alogy of the individual families of which they are composed. 

Mennonite family histories differ from most others in that they do not 
record stories of princes and generals or of picturesque marches over battle- 
fields or of ancient coats of arms. They rather present to the world a 
record of the attempt to live a life of peace and simplicity as taught in the 
Bible. 

But before we look into individual family histories, let us give the 
general background of the Swiss Mennonites a hurried glance. 

In 1520 several of Zwingli’s associates broke away from his reforma- 
tion group when he allowed the state to enforce church decrees. Besides 
opposing a church-state relationship they refused to bear arms, swear oaths 
or baptize infants. Some years later they became affiliated with another 
group of peaceful Anabaptists led by Menno Simons in Holland. For their 
beliefs, many of them suffered martydom, others were sold as galley slaves 
into the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, many were thrown into filthy prisons, 
but the great majority were banished from their beloved Switzerland. 
Those of the Emmenthal region of Canton Berne were never completely 
annihilated but during the years 1671 to 1710 some 500 families were exiled. 
They found a refuge in the Rhenish Palatinate, Alsace and Holland. From 
1710 to 1760 a large number of these Swiss Palatinate Mennonites accepted 
William Penn’s invitation to settle in Pennsylvania. About the same time 
a large group of the Emmenthal Mennonites found a refuge under severe 
restrictions in the Jura Mountains located in the northern part of Canton 
Berne. The largest group here was the Sonnenberg congregation. Each 
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family was allowed to rent only a few acres of poor, stony upland soil. 
They usually carried on a trade besides their farming. Since they weren’t 
allowed to worship openly, they held their meetings in the various homes of 
members. A number of this same group of Emmenthalers were allowed to 
settle just across the Swiss-French border in Canton Delle, Territory of 
Belfort, Department of Haut Rhine, Southern Alsace, France. 

A famine during the years 1816 and 1817 climaxed the severe hard- 
ships for them which followed the Napoleonic wars. As a result the ma- 
jority of the Sonnenberg congregation in the Jura Mountains and a large 
number from southern Alsace migrated to Holmes and Wayne counties, 
Ohio, during the years 1818 to 1837. As the Chippewa and Sonnenberg 
settlements in Wayne County continued to grow, some looked for cheaper 
lands farther west. In 1833, Michael Neuenschwander and his family, who 
had come from Alsace, France, ten years before, bought some land in 
Putnam County. Lured by Mr. Neuenschwander’s good reports, several of 
the brethren from Wayne and Holmes counties came to visit him, and be- 
ing favorably impressed with the new territory, each purchased a tract of 
land before returning. In the fall of 1834, Christian Bucher, Christian 
Suter, John Moser and Ursus Amstutz and their families moved here. In 
the following spring, the brothers, John and Ulrich Bésiger and their 
father, Deacon Christian Bosiger and John Lugenbiihl followed. When 
Rev. Christian Steiner and family arrived in the fall of 1835 the church 
started to hold services in the various homes. Peter and John F. Steiner 
who were sons of Christian Steiner came at the same time with their fam- 
ilies. Peter and Christian Neuenschwander and John Schumacher also 
came in the fall of 1835. During the following year together with their 
respective families arrived: Christian Schumacher, Christian Bésiger (son 
of Deacon Christian Bésiger who had arrived two years previous), John 
C. Lugenbithl, John Neuenschwander, Christian Bosiger (from Colum- 
biana County, Ohio), John Steiner, John Diller, Christian Amstutz and 
Simon Bésiger. ' 

At the close of 1836, the Swiss Mennonite colony consisted of the 
above twenty-five families. Nearly all of the Swiss members of the 
several Mennonite churches in this vicinity today can rightfully claim direct 
descent from one or several of these families. 

During the years immediately following, many more friends and 
relatives of these earlier settlers came from Alsatian France and the 
Swiss Mennonite congregations by way of New York City, Wayne or 
Holmes counties, Ohio, or by way of Alexandria, District of Columbia 
(now Virginia), Rockingham County, Virginia, Holmes or Columbiana 
counties, Ohio, and thence to Putnam and Allen counties, Ohio. 

The story of these early settlers’ hardships and pleasures in carving 
a home of religious freedom from the swamp and primeval forest, is full 
of joys and sorrows. Plagues of sickness, high infant mortality, great dif- 
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ficulty in traveling to the distant mills and stores, and the difficulties in 
draining the swamp lands, were but a few of their pioneer hardships which 
they were forced to meet. Only because of their sturdy and rugged nature 
together with their great faith and hope was it possible for them to carry on, 

Now let us look into the family history and genealogy of the above- 
named twenty-five settlers’ households. 

It is interesting to note that twenty of the twenty-five families named 
are descended from the Steiner family, as will be brought out in the various 
sketches below. 

Michael Neuenschwander, the first settler, was the grandson of one, 
Peter Neuenschwander, who was a school and singing teacher in the church 
in Langnau, Canton Berne, Switzerland. While engaged in this work he 
became convinced that the members of his church were too worldly-minded. 
They also practiced infant baptism and believed in wielding the sword. 
“Those things,” he said, “hinder rather than help one to lead a righteous 
life.” He therefore severed his connections with the state church and to- 
gether with his wife and two children, Peter and John Ulrich, moved to 
Friebergen, Alsace, France, in 1732, where they joined the Mennonite 
church. Besides the above-named two sons, they were the parents of six 
more sons and two daughters. The youngest son, Michael, became the 
father of the first settler in this community. When Michael was twenty- 
two years old he married Barbara Steiner. She was the daughter of John 
and Verena (Habegger) Steiner who lived near Florimont, Canton Delle, 
Alsace, France. Michael and Barbara (Steiner) Neuenschwander had a 
family of ten children; eight sons and two daughters. The mother and 
father together with four children died before the migration to America 
started. Four sons and another son’s wife and children came to settle in 
the Swiss Mennonite settlement between Bluffton and Pandora, Ohio. Now 
let us look into the story of Michael, the first settler. 

Michael, the second child, was born in 1778 at Florimont, Canton Delle, 
Alsace, France. With the exception of three years’ time, which he spent 
in Switzerland, he lived in this same region before migrating to America. 
In 1809 he married Anna Ernst in a small town near-by. Here they lived 
for fourteen years, and at this place four children were born to them: John, 
Daniel, Barbara and Peter. Barbara died in infancy. Unsettled conditions 
in Europe and favorable reports from America induced them to emigrate 
to the New World. On May 15, 1823 they left their home for America. 
After fifteen days of traveling they arrived in Paris where they remained 
overnight. On May 31 they started for Havre-de-Grace, arriving there on 
June 5. While waiting on their ship to sail, Michael, their fifth child, was 
born on board the Eolus, on June 11. The next day they set sail and after 
forty-three days’ voyage in a sailing vessel they arrived safely at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. The next day they left, and passed New York, reaching 
Amboy, New Jersey, on July 29. Here they stayed for about a week. They 
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then resumed their westward journey, first going to Easton, Pennsylvania 
and then to Bethlehem, Reading, Harrisburg, Shippensburg, Bedford, Greens- 
burg and Pittsburgh. This route is now U. S. 22 to Harrisburg and 30 on 
to Pittsburgh. When they arrived at Pittsburgh their four children were 
very sick. Their son Peter died. A week later they started to travel again. 
First to Beavertown then to Canton they finally arrived at their destination 
on the Little Chippewa Creek in Green Township, Wayne County, Ohio, on 
October 4, 1823. Their entire journey had taken them nearly six months. 

The following spring they bought seventy-four acres of land which 
they built into a good farm. Here they lived for nearly ten years. Upon 
hearing reports of good land farther west, Michael and his son, John, 
started westward through the forests for the purpose of finding a new 
home. They found a suitable location in Putnam County, Ohio, and entered 
a half section of land at the land office at Wapakoneta on May 6, 1833. 
They returned to Wayne County and made preparations to move to their new 
home. They loaded a large covered wagon with implements and other 
necessary things. After a journey of eleven days through dense forests, 
Neuenschwander, his wife, and sons, John, Daniel and Michael, arrived 
safely at their new home. It was very dry when they reached their 
destination and, not having any water on their land, they looked around 
and found some land near Riley Creek on which there was a good spring 
of running water. They entered a forty-acre strip of land on which the 
spring was found together with another quarter section, at this time. At 
once they began to clear a space on which to erect a log cabin, in the mean 
time living in the wagon and under the protecting arms of an oak tree. 
After much hard labor they erected a log cabin a month later. This was 
the first Swiss Mennonite home in this territory. The sons, Michael and 
Daniel, farmed their father’s lands the rest of their lives. John, the oldest 
son, moved to Iowa in 1849 and later to Missouri. 

The rather detailed family history of the Michael Neuenschwander 
family has been given here as an example of that of a typical Swiss Men- 
nonite family who came to settle here in the earlier years. 

John Neuenschwander, the older brother of the first settler, became 
the twentieth to settle here. He came two years after his brother. To- 
gether with his wife, the former Catherine Fiirriman, and his three sons, 
John, Christian and Isaac, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Catherine, 
he made the same long journey that his brother did several years before. 
A son, David, stayed in Wayne County. The father died only a year 
after arriving here. 

Peter Neuenschwander, the second youngest of the first settler’s 
brothers, became the fourteenth to settle here. He, together with his wife, 
whose maiden name was Maria Kammeter, and several small children came 
to this community by way of Virginia and Holmes County. 

A brother named Daniel married Barbara Schumacher. He died 
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several years before the migration of his brothers to America started. How- 
ever, his wife, son, Christian, and daughters, Catherine and Della, came 
to this settlement with her brother, John Schumacher and his wife. So it 
was that these two families became the fifteenth and sixteenth families to 
settle here. 

The youngest brother of the first settler whose name was Ulrich 
came several years later. 

Christian Suter, the second settler, came in 1834. He had married 
Magdalena Steiner who was the daughter of John and Elizabeth (Leeman) 
Steiner, of Florimont, Alsace, France. They, together with their six 
children, emigrated from Alsace, France, to this place in 1834. 


Christian Bucher, the third settler, was born near Langnau, Canton 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1778. Here he married Christina Brechbiihl, They 
together with their five children came to America and settled here in 1834, 
In 1835 his wife died, hers being the first death in the settlement. As there 
was no church or public cemetery, she was buried under an apple tree in 
their orchard. He lived to be over 100 years old. 

John Moser and his wife, who was the former Elizabeth Miller, 
came from Langnau. They brought along their three children, John, Eliza- 
beth and Magdalena. A few years after settling here, the parents and two 
children moved to Lucas County, Ohio, where there came to be a Men- 
nonite settlement. Elizabeth married John D. Bosiger. They lived near 
Pandora, Ohio. 

The fifth family to settle here was that of Ursus Amstutz, his wife, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Neuenschwander, and two infant sons. 

Christian, a younger brother of Ursus Amstutz, became the twenty- 
fourth settler. He married Anna Burkholder. 

Deacon Christian Bésiger came to this place from a settlement of 
Mennonites in Ontario. He arrived in the United States from Alsace 
with his wife and children in 1824. His wife, who was the former Elisa- 
beth Steiner, died shortly after. He became the sixth settler here. His 
sons, John and Ulrich, were the seventh and eighth and his son Christian 
was the eighteenth. 

John Lugenbihl, whose mother’s maiden name was Anna Steiner, 
was the ninth settler. He married Catherine Stauffer soon after arriving 
here. 

The tenth settler was Christian Steiner who organized the church here 
and became its first bishop. His sons, John F. and Peter, became the 
eleventh and twelfth heads of families to settle here. 

John Schumacher’s wife, whose maiden name was Maria Steiner, was 
a sister of Christian Steiner. Their parents were John and Elizabeth 
(Leeman) Steiner. Catherine Steiner, the wife of Christian Lugenbiihl and 
mother of John C. Lugenbithl, who was the nineteenth settler, was also 
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a sister. Another sister was Verena who married Simon Bésiger. They 
were the twenty-fifth family. 

John Geiger, whose parents were David and Verena (Steiner) Geiger, 
was the thirteenth to settle in this community. He married Barbara Welty. 

The seventeenth, Christian Schumacher, was a brother to the afore- 
mentioned John Schumacher. He married Barbara Lugenbihl. A sister 
Verena, married Christian Bosiger who had come here from Virginia and 
Columbiana County, Ohio. 

John Steiner, who had been compelled to join Napoleon’s army, was 
the twenty-second to settle here. He had a family of twenty-one children. 
His first wife was Elizabeth Stauffer and his second was Anna Burkholder. 

The twenty-third family to settle in this Swiss Mennonite community 
was that of John Diller. He had married Elizabeth Zimmerly, the daughter 
of Peter and Elizabeth (Steiner) Zimmerly, in Holmes County shortly be- 
fore coming to this place. 

For the first five years they held their worship services in the various 
homes, barns, or even under some large tree, if the weather would permit. 
The complete organization of the church took place in 1837, two years 
after Rev. Christian Steiner had started to conduct services here. Christian 
Bésiger was elected as deacon and Christian Suter was chosen as minister 
to assist Christian Steiner who was getting quite old. Since the congre- 
gation was rapidly increasing, a church was built of hewn logs on the 
farm of Daniel Neuenschwander who came here with his father, the first 
settler. Services usually lasted for about two hours and consisted of the 
singing of psalms, the reading of the Scriptures and prayers, besides a ser- 
mon of an hour or more in length by one of the ministers. The ministers 
were chosen by lot from the brethren and received no remuneration for 
their services. A strict church discipline was maintained by the elders and 
differences arising between members were settled by the ministers, as it 
was contrary to their beliefs to go to court. Holding public office was also 
forbidden. In general, these settlers were sober, Godfearing, industrious, 
frugal and peaceloving people, as their forefathers were before them. They 
lived simply and dressed plainly. 

The Swiss Mennonite settlement has grown until now there are ap- 
proximately 1800 members of the six Mennonite churches in this commun- 
ity. Services no longer last two hours, ministers are no longer chosen by 
lot, nor are they unpaid for their services. They no longer dress plainly nor 
are they forbidden to have part in the civil government. In outward ap- 
pearances they are similar to those of other creeds, There is one group, 
however, which does adhere to most all of the strict discipline of the early 
church. They are the small Reformed Mennonite group. 

Their peculiar Swiss dialect which they have kept is now slowly dying 
out. 

In education, too, they have progressed. Several years after Rev. 
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Christian Steiner arrived here, he organized a private school in his home. 
Here the bare essentials of knowledge were taught. In 1900 the Central 
Mennonite College was founded at Bluffton. Several years later the name 
was changed to Bluffton College. Today it is one of the three Mennonite 
institutions for higher learning in the world. It is supported by three 
conferences of Mennonites from the eastern and middle western parts of 
the United States. Over one hundred students from this Swiss Mennonite 
community have received the A.B. degree here. 

Through their keen agricultural knowledge they have been able to 
retain to a high degree the fertility in the good soil which they own. The 
progressive agricultural methods and the thrift of the Swiss Mennonite 
farmers is quite universally known. 

Through their long and difficult struggles to retain their ideals by living 
a simple and frugal life, these Swiss Mennonites have added a peaceful 
chapter to pioneer history. 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volumes VII-VIII. Indiana 
Territory, 1800-1816. U.S. Dept of State. Publications. 
Nos. 1383-1384. (Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 2v.: 784p.; 496p. $2.00; $1.50.) 


The Library of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society has received volumes VII and VIII of the Territorial 
Papers of the United States, compiled and edited by Dr. Clarence 
Edwin Carter of the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 
These two volumes are devoted to the Territory of Indiana, volume 
VII covering the years 1800-1810 and volume VIII, 1810-1816. 
In their entirety these documents, letters and papers present an 
interesting picture of Indiana Territory. Papers relating to the 
foundation of Indiana Territory, land laws, the extension of 
postal facilities, the organization of local government, incursions 
on Indian lands, correspondence between federal and territorial 
officers, and frequent references to frontier politics all contribute 
to the better understanding of the early life and history of the 
region. 

These two volumes, following volumes II and III of the 
series which contained papers relating to the Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio furnish a set of source material for the history 
of Ohio and Indiana. 

Explanatory footnotes accompany the documents published. 

These volumes are available to the public and are sold direct 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., volume VII being priced at $2.00 per copy 


and volume VIII at $1.50 per copy. 
H. L. 
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Democracy’s Norris, the Biography of a Lonely Crusade. By 
Alfred Lief. (New York, Stackpole Sons, 1939. 546p. $3.50.) 


The author has given us here a chronological account of 
Senator George W. Norris’ life, beginning with childhood in Ohio. 
The part of his life which receives the longest treatment is, 
naturally, his career, first as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and later of the Senate. In this panorama Mr. Lief 
has presented Senator Norris’ suggestion that bank deposits be 
guaranteed (after the panic of 1907) ; the battle to break the power 
of the Speaker; the fight for an investigation of Mr. Ballinger’s 
conduct as Secretary of the Interior which would have been white- 
washed, according to the author, except for Senator Norris) ; the 
struggle over whether the United States should arm merchant 
vessels in 1917 (and the dramatic story of Norris’ defense of his 
conduct in a speech in Lincoln) ; the vote on our entrance into 
the war, and on the League of Nations; the amazing incident (and 
later investigation) of George W. Norris, grocery clerk in 
Broken Bow, Nebraska, filing papers as candidate for Senator; 
Norris’ attitude toward Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ideas on how to 
change the point of view of the Supreme Court (Norris said that 
with a Supreme Court of fifteen members there would still be 
the possibility of having the same difficulty that irked the Presi- 
dent; the Senator favored making it necessary for seven of the 
nine judges to assent in order that a law be held unconstitutional). 
Much space is also devoted to a narration of Norris’ dogged fight 
in the Senate to keep the Muscle Shoals development in the hands 
of the Government, and to have the Government sell electricity to 
the consumers. In short, this book is a saga of a man’s struggle 
for what he has believed would conduce to a working, liberal 
democracy in the United States. 

But while, in this, the book gives a satisfactory story, it is 
not, however, completely satisfying. The author limits himself 
too much to a consideration of Norris as judge or as legislator. 
The reader sees only too seldom the influences and forces in 
Washington or elsewhere that helped to make Norris’ ideas what 
they were. There is almost no mention of the books Norris read, 
or of the influence upon him of conversation, or of the effect upon 
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him of what he saw while traveling between Washington and 
McCook. In this respect, it is as if Mr. Lief had presented a 
liberal legislator in vacuo, isolated from the social and economic 
forces he has struggled so hard to regulate and control. The 
reader gets a picture of the expression of the Senator’s ideas and 
desires, but seldom a picture of their formation. There is also 
evident in the early pages a lack of consideration of Norris’ social 
life in either Washington or McCook. The reader knows Norris 
only as a man on the bench or on the floor of Congress. He never 
sees him in his shirt sleeves, or in a tux, or telling stories to his 
cronies, or dandling children on his knee. Part of this lack may 
be explained however by Norris’ explanation to Justice Brandeis 
when the latter invited him to his home. The Senator explained 
that he never went out. If this statement is to be taken as 
literally true, then part of this criticism falls flat. If Mr. Norris 
has had no social life, the author could not have portrayed it. 
But nevertheless, Mr. Lief has not given a satisfactory picture 
of the germination and growth of the ideas which Norris has 
uttered on the floor of Congress. 

Although Norris has never been interested in personalities 
or in sarcasm when engaged in debate, there do occur among the 
quotations which Mr. Lief has cited, striking examples of Norris’ 
capacity when provoked for vehemence and vituperation (p. 265, 
508, and 513, to cite only a few). 

One is struck in reading this life by the small number of acts 
which bear Senator Norris’ name. Mr. Lief has sub-titled his 
work “The Biography of a Lonely Crusade.” As he presents 
Senator Norris, however, it would seem that rather than a lonely 
crusade the Senator has been embarked for nearly forty years on 
a crusade in which he usually had company, but seldom enough to 
accomplish his legislative purposes. But the book also shows that 
Norris’ influence cannot be measured by this small number of acts ; 
it is inherent in any treatment of the life of this Nebraskan that 
his contribution to American life lies rather in the influence he 
has exerted on his fellow legislators, on his constitutents, and 
on the people of the whole country. The measures he has favored 
and opposed are probably his best testimonials. 

Joun H. McMinn. 
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Imprisoned Preachers and Religious Liberty in Virginia. By 
Lewis Peyton Little. (Lynchburg, Virginia, J. P. Bell Co., 


1938. 534p. Illus.) 


This volume, compiled by Lewis Peyton Little, is an honest 
but ineffective effort to supply a narrative illustrative of religious 
persecution in Virginia from 1607 to 1778. While the author has 
included materials from the official records of Virginia Court- 
houses, letters, and unpublished sources, the bulk of the material, 
in the form of biographical sketches, has been taken from second- 
ary sources, which, for the most part, are not inaccessible to stu- 
dents of American history. 

The volume as a whole, although not presenting a nice syn- 
thesis and correlation of facts concerning the period under con- 
sideration, gives an almost incredible account of religious intoler- 
ance and unfolds a story, which, at this period, the American 
people can scarcely regard with pride. Some readers, of course, 
may find their chief interest in the details of the gruesome business 
of persecution itself: the confinement of preachers in jails, public 
whippings, public duckings and other annoying if not injurious 
treatment, which, upon the whole, did not deter the righteous in 
their crusade for religious freedom. 

The volume, attractively bound and well-printed, contains an 
alphabetical list of Baptist ministers who were persecuted, the 
counties in which the persecution occurred, the nature of the pun- 
ishment, a list of Baptist churches in Virginia, and the names of 
those whose contributions made the publication of the book pos- 
sible. There are fifty-three illustrations, an introduction by R. H. 
Pitt, and an adequate index. 

Joun O. Mars. 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 1776-1826: The 
Blessings of Liberty. By Homer C. Hockett. (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1939. 417p. $3.00.) 


In this volume, the first of a series, Dr. Hockett presents a 
scholarly but untechnical constitutional history of the United 
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States from 1776 to 1826. The first section of the volume is de- 
voted to a discussion of the colonial background of American 
constitutional history. Here also is outlined the growing dissatis- 
faction with the British imperial system, plans for colonial union, 
and the measures and remedies offered by both the dependencies, 
and the liberals in England, who sought to combat the claim of 
parliamentary supremacy. Two chapters contain a detailed account 
of the attempts of the British to consolidate the imperial system, 
the breakdown of the imperial constitution, the intolerable acts, 
the repudiation of Parliament, and the assemblying of the First 
Continental Congress. 

The second section, consisting of five chapters, treats of the 
coming of the Revolution, the constitutional thinking of the pa- 
triots, the Declaration of Independence, the formation of state 
governments, and the establishment of a new American Confedera- 
tion. The author shows that the domestic phase of the conflict 
was a contest between conservative patriots who wished to per- 
petuate their rule and the “radicals” who demanded the demo- 
cratization of government. The contest continued during the 
making of state constitutions—a contest between the middleclass 
ideology and the exponents of democracy. In analyzing the Arti- 
cles of Confederation the author, accepting the Fiske thesis of a 
critical period, outlines the defects in the governmental machinery, 
discusses the impotency of Congress, the inability of the National 
Government to maintain law and order, the emergence of a federal 
judiciary, the foundations of expansion, the development of a 
colonial policy, which, in many respects, was comparable to the 
British colonial system, explains the dissatisfaction of the com- 
mercial interests, which eventually led to a demand for a more 
perfect union, and outlines the steps leading to the assemblying 
of the National Constitutional Convention. 

There is scant support in this history for the interpretation 
that the “Fathers” were motivated by high idealism alone. Dr. 
Hockett recognizes the significance of the economic forces under- 
lying the movement for a revision of the Articles, which, he ex- 
plains, offered few guarantees to the commercial and business 
interests. He has not, however, underrated, as the newer school 
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of economic historians have overrated, the economic motives. 
This cannot be interpreted to mean, however, that the author has 
abandoned in every instance the idealistic interpretation of history 
and that he has failed to show how ideas and ideals shaped institu- 
tions. The author concludes that the Constitution, as draughted, 
“reflected the lessons of experience and embodied the principles 
which Americans had long followed.” Moreover, it is shown 
that the sharp division which appeared between its supporters and 
critics must “be regarded as a division within the ranks of the 
enfranchised, propertied class, rather than one between the Haves 
and the Have Nots.” 

In the final section, consisting of seven chapters, the author 
explains the relationship between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments, the constitutional thinking of Hamilton and 
Jefferson, and reiterates that the Constitution, although designed 
in the interest of propertied-business groups, did not commit the 
government “beyond cavil’ either to democracy or nationalism 
and that the character of the administration was certain 
to be determined by the interpretation of the organic in- 
strument by its administrators. In this connection it is shown, 
in the usual text-book fashion, that the Federalists represented by 
Alexander Hamilton opposed the principles of state sovereignty, 
sought to strengthen the supremacy of the national state by the 
assumption of state debts by the National Government, the estab- 
lishment of a United States Bank, and the levying of an excise 
tax, which, although combatted by force in Pennsylvania, gave the 
Federal Government an excellent opportunity to vindicate coercion. 
He also shows that the Supreme Court, compelled during the early 
period to enter into an analysis of the nature of the union, sup- 
ported the authority of the Central Government. In such cases 
as Chisholm v. Georgia (1793) the court ruled that an individual 
might sue a state; and although the decision was speedily dis- 
allowed by debtor states by the adoption of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment, its underlying purpose or premise was that the states were 
not sovereign. John Marshall’s reading of the Constitution estab- 
lished national supremacy and private rights. The court elabor- 
ated the tenets of the nationalistic creed in the case of McCulloch 
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v. Maryland, advanced the exclusiveness of Congress’s power over 
interstate commerce (Gibbons v. Ogden), and emphasized the 
sanctity of contracts in the case of Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward and in Fletcher v. Peck. 

The nationalistic interpretation of the Constitution was not, 
however, allowed to go unchallenged by Jefferson and his col- 
leagues, who, disgruntled by the practical application of the Fed- 
eralist theories of implied powers and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which were considered as unfavorable to the states, sought 
first to curb the nationalistic trend by advancing the doctrine of 
sentinelship, promulgating the compact theory, and later invoking 
the power of impeachment against the Federalist intrenched in the 
Judiciary. The compact theory, as promulgated in the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions, was accepted by Federalist New 
England during the War of 1812 and furnished a convenient 
basis for a particularistic reaction which was to find its greatest 
strength and expression in the Old South in the decades following 
1826. The final section also contains material concerning the 
origin of the cabinet system, the constitutional problems involved 
in national expansion, internal improvements, the shifting position 
of Federalist and Republicans, and the adoption of the Twelfth 
Amendment, which, according to the author, was the constitutional 
recognition of the existence of political parties. 

Despite Dr. Hockett’s unwearied industry a few minor errors 
have been noted. The author’s citations to sources sometimes 
leave the reader without page numbers (p. 275, 343), and some- 
times without editor or translator (p. 227). Article VI, par. 2 of 
the Constitution and not Article III, par. 1, treats of the supremacy 
of the Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
(p. 252), and Article II, sec. 2, par. 2, not par. 3, treats of the ap- 
pointment of the “heads” of departments (p. 235). It would seem, 
too, that three secretaries, not four, attended the first advisory 
meeting in 1791 (p. 244). But these are minor deficiencies. The 
research has been tremendous, the treatment fair and impartial. 
The volume is provided with an excellent bibliography and a sat- 
isfactory index. 

Joon O. MarsH. 
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Elkanah and Mary Walker. By Clifford Merrill Drury. (Cald- 
well, Idaho, Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1940. 283p. Illus. $3.00.) 


This book is the third of a series concerning the Oregon Mis- 
sion of the American Board. There were three mission stations 
of the Board in Washington Territory. The first volume of the 
series concerned the missionary activities at Lapwai of Henry 
Harmon Spalding, the second of Dr. Marcus Whitman’s mission 
at Waiilatpu, and this volume is devoted to the lives and activities 
of Elkanah and Mary Walker. This book is based upon their 
journals which give us one of the most complete documents of 
Far West frontier life. These two people who had never met 
were assigned to Indian missions in 1837. Each left journals of 
their journey over the western plains and mountains to Oregon 
and of their years of activities which followed. Mr. Walker died 
in 1877 and his wife twenty years later. Their life was typical 
of the pioneer days with all its difficulties, hard work, joys and 
sorrows. The book shows careful scholarship and original re- 
search, the story covering the years 1805-1897. It is well illus- 
trated, and augmented with author’s note, footnotes, bibliography, 


and index. 
oe. oe 


—_———_——_ 


The Moravian Indian Mission on White River: Diaries and Letters 
May 5, 1799 to November 12, 1806. Translated from the 
German of the Original Manuscript by Harry E. Stocker, 
Herman T. Frueauff, and Samuel C. Zeller. Edited by 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. Indiana Historical Collections, 
XXIII. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1938. 
674p. ) 

Over two hundred years ago the Moravian Church (the 
Unitas Fratrum) began its missionary activities among the natives 
of North America. By the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
Moravian towns, Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pennsylvania, had been 
settled, and “from these two centers flowed streams of evangelistic 
activity, together with the establishment of a number of other 
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Moravian settlements.” After the French and Indian War, the 
Moravians directed their missionary efforts into regions well be- 
yond the frontier of white settlement. Under the leadership of 
David Zeisberger and John Heckewelder, a number of Indians of 
western Pennsylvania were converted. Disputes over land claims 
led to the determination to cross the Ohio, and between two and 
three hundred converts were finally settled in the 1770’s on the 
Tuscarawas River in the villages of Schénbrunn, Gnadenhiitten, 
and Lichtenau. 

During the period of the Revolution, the Moravian towns were 
continually harassed; the three original villages were abandoned, 
and New Schonbrunn and Salem were established. In the winter 
of 1781-1782, a number of Moravian Indians returned to Gnaden- 
hiitten for supplies, only to be massacred by American troops. 
The Indians of the Tuscarawas villages wandered for several 
years, chiefly in Michigan and Canada. After Wayne’s victory, 
Zeisberger led his followers back to the Tuscarawas, where the 
village of Goshen was erected in 1798. 

While in Canada, Zeisberger heard that Delawares on the 
White River (Indiana) desired the gospel. In 1800, the Moravian 
Church decided to establish mission work on White River, and 
Abraham Luckenbach and John Peter Kluge were assigned to 
this enterprise. The mission was founded in 1801, near the 
present site of Anderson, Indiana. The time was not propitious 
for success. The pressure of incoming pioneers discouraged at- 
tempts to form permanent Indian settlements. William Henry 
Harrison, Governor of Indiana Territory, favored the elimina- 
tion of Indians from the region. Some tribes, aroused by the 
aggressiveness of the whites, began to consider means of resisting 
them. This group, led by the Prophet, pressed the Delawares on 
White River to join in opposing the white man. Meanwhile, the 
Indians of the territory and of the Moravian mission, were de- 
bauched by liquor brought from Fort Hamilton (Ohio) or Fort 
Wayne (Indiana), although the sale of liquor to Indians was for- 
bidden by law. Finally, in 1806, the Moravian missionaries and 
their remaining followers, discouraged by the years of failure, 
gave up the enterprise, and turned back toward the East. 
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In the book under review, the story of the White River mis- 
sion is told through the reproduction of the source materials writ- 
ten by those who were connected with the mission. A brief histori- 
cal introduction is followed by extracts from diaries of the mission 
at Goshen on the Muskingum, from 1799 to 1801; the diaries of 
the journeys of Luckenbach and Kluge from Bethlehem to Goshen 
in 1800, from Goshen to White River in 1801, and from White 
River to Bethlehem in 1806; diaries of the Little Indian Congre- 
gation on White River for each year from 1801 to 1806; letters 
from the White River mission; and the autobiographies of 
Luckenbach and Kluge. 

The volume is carefully edited and annotated, and is con- 
cluded by a full index. It is a valuable source collection for the 
history of the Moravian Church, of the Moravian Indians, and of 
early Ohio and Indiana, and as such is a credit to those who con- 
tributed their time and effort to its publication. 

JAMEs H. RopaBaucu. 


The Wabash. By William E. Wilson. (New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1940. 339p. $2.50.) 


This book, one of the volumes of the Rivers of America 
series, is not a story of the Wabash River but, rather, a story of 
Indiana. For instance, there are only nine pages given to steam- 
boating while fifty pages are allotted to Lincoln’s boyhood on 
Pigeon Creek. The author is aware of this fact, however, for he 
writes that “this is the story of the Wabash, and yet it is not the 
Wabash itself. The Wabash is something more than topography, 
history, and statistics. It is, rather, the things a Hoosier remem- 
bers when he hears that magic name.” 

The story begins with the discovery of the Wabash by 
La Salle. It then proceeds with accounts of the early French 
settlements and of George Rogers Clark and his small band, and 
continues with short sketches of the various Hoosier politicians 
and literary men. One part of the book, titled “Utopian Inter- 
lude,” tells the dramatic stories of George Rapp and Robert Owen 
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and of their attempts to found a new society. The author’s re- 
marks regarding the efforts of these two men are interesting: 
Rapp’s colony failed because it was successful; Owen’s colony 
succeeded because it failed. In addition, there is a chapter, titled 
“Two for Posterity,” that tells the stories of Eugene V. Debs and 
Albert J. Beveridge. The author pays a beautiful tribute to Debs. 
But in writing of Beveridge the author succinctly remarks that 
two obstacles stood between Beveridge and the honor he dreamed 
of: “One was the people, whom he discovered too late. The 
other was himself, whom he never learned to forget.” 

This book was not written for the professional historian. In- 
deed, there are some historical inaccuracies or, if you please, 
inaccurate interpretations. For example, the author states that 
“on the bank of the Wabash, the shape and size of the United 
States were determined during the Revolution.” As a matter of 
fact, the work of Clark had no bearing upon the treaty which 
ended our war for independence. England had regained the ter- 
ritory Clark had conquered and he and his small army were resting 
safely at the Falls in the Ohio. Nor was any mention made of 
the work of Clark by the commissioners of peace who wrote the 
treaty. 

Another chapter is also subject to criticism. In treating 
of the rise of the Ku Klux Klan in the 1920’s the author tries 
to discount the orgy of intolerance ushered in by the Klan. He 
states that the Hoosiers, who are naturally “joiners,” were victim- 
ized by the arch deceiver, D. C. Stephenson. But this explana- 
tion is hardly enough. Even “joiners,” if they are free of intoler- 
ance would not have remained in such an organization for so long 
atime. In no other state of the Union did the Klan acquire so 
much political power and achieve such a merited reputation for 
corruption. 


Nevertheless, the book is interesting. The author writes well 
and at times he almost rises to the height of “great literature.” 
The book is also well planned and some of the devices used to 
bring out particular points are very effective. For example, the 
author shows by short biographical sketches of a “Kentuckian,” 
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a “New Yorker,” an “Interloper,” a “Virginian,” a “Pennsyl- 
vanian,” and a “Yankee” that the Hoosier is a composite of the 
blood streams of these men. The author also points out that the 
immigrants generally came from the minority group in their home 
states. As a result, New Englanders were often found in the 
Democratic party in Indiana while Southerners were ofttimes 
Whigs and later Republicans. 

This reviewer felt more than once that he had been denied 
a great heritage by not having been born on the banks of the 
Wabash. The book is well bound, the printing is good, and it 
contains eleven beautiful illustrations, a bibliography, and a good 
index. 

EuGENE O. Porter. 


Heaven On Earth: A Planned Mormon Society. By William J. 
McNiff. (Oxford, Ohio, Mississippi Valley Press, 1940. 
262p. $3.00.) 


This book, the first volume of the Annals of America series, 
is an attempt to understand the efforts made by the Mormon 
leaders to develop an indigenous culture in Utah. The author 
has closed his study with the year of Brigham Young’s death. 
This date, 1877, seems appropriate because the railroad which 
reached Utah in 1869 was bringing new forces and people to 
modify the Mormon environment. 

The author points out that the architects of the Mormon 
social order wanted their followers to develop mentally as well as 
physically. “Thus, running along in parallel fashion with the 
Mormon economic teachings, ran a Mormon theology and philos- 
ophy which advocated the development of intelligence.” Brigham 
Young wrote in his Journal of Discourses and in his Doctrine and 
Covenants that “The Whole Mortal existence of Man is neither 
more nor less than a preparatory state given to finite beings, a 
space wherein they may improve themselves for a higher state of 
being.” And also, “Whatever principles of intelligence we attain 
to in this life, it will arise with us in the resurrection.” 
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The author examines the various aspects of Mormon culture 
and draws some interesting conclusions. For instance, the Mormon 
leaders advocated education for the faithful but the leaders were 
lax in carrying out an educational program. This laxness may 
have been due in part to the lack of wealth in this frontier com- 
munity but there was also a lack of interest on the part of both 
the leaders and their followers. 

Another field of cultural development was that of the drama. 
The Mormon leaders believed that the stage could be used to aid 
the pulpit in teaching the difference between virtue and vice. There 
were, however, few original dramas by Utah writers and, also, 
there were few efforts made to use the drama for expressing 
Mormon beliefs. When the railroad came, therefore, “the terri- 
torial history of that locality merged with that common to the re- 
mainder of the United States.” 

On the other hand, the field of music had a greater success 
than that of any other. There were several English musicians who 
were converts and these aided greatly in developing music. More- 
over, there were two channels of interest in musical affairs, the 
Mormon devotional exercises and the theatricals and dances. As 
regards the latter, the Friday evening dance became the major 
event of the week. Nevertheless, music, as in the case of the 
drama, was submerged by the more strongly organized cultures 
brought in by the railroad. 

After studying the various aspects of Mormon culture the 
author concludes that “the years from 1847 to 1869 did not give 
the older Mormons time to throw off their non-Mormon thoughts 
and memories before a new generation of Mormons had been 
placed in contact with the Gentiles who came to Utah in the wake 
of the railroad after 1869.” 

The author has made a real contribution to the history of 
Mormonism. Unlike almost all writers on this subject, Dr. McNiff 
is free from prejudices. He is neither defending nor prosecuting 
a case. He interprets honestly his sources. He parades before 
the reader innumerable secondary characters, but this weakness— 
if it be a weakness—does not detract from the book’s value. 
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The book is well documented, and it contains an appendix, 
a complete bibliography, and a: good index. 
EuGENE O. Porter. 


The Boyhood of Tecumseh. By Marion Campbell. (Philadelphia, 
Dorrance and Company, 1940. 192p. $2.00.) 


The author of this book has lived with the Indians for several 
years and she writes with understanding and appreciation of the 
Indian character and customs. Her descriptions of an Indian wed- 
ding, a ceremony for graduating warriors, and the annual feast 
of love of the Creeks are unusually vivid and interesting. 

On the other hand, historical facts are so jumbled that this 
reviewer questions the accuracy of the entire book. The author 
tells us in her preface that “the absence of dates and locations... 
is not an oversight, but an attempt to remove the Indian from 
data....” Nevertheless, the omission of dates does not give the 
author a license to ignore chronology. Indeed, many of the events 
which, we are told, influenced Tecumseh’s character occurred 
either before his birth or during his infancy. And as Tecumseh 
becomes older time marches backwards. 

The reader learns that Tecumseh was initiated into the ranks 
of the warrior class while still very young. The author has marked 
the year of the initiation by telling us that already the first news- 
paper north of the Ohio River has been published. The first news- 
paper north of the Ohio River was the Centinel of the Northwest 
Territory, and its first issue appeared in 1793. Thus Tecumseh, 
who was born in 1775, was at least eighteen years of age when he 
was initiated, a rather mature age for receiving such rites. More- 
over, the reader learns that Cornstalk sent the young warrior Te- 
cumseh and several others south to the Creek country before the 
battle of Point Pleasant. Tecumseh furnished food for the party 
by hunting. Yet the battle of Point Pleasant was fought in 1774, 
a year before Tecumseh was born. Finally, the reader learns that 
Silver Heels, the brother of Cornstalk, carried a message to Tecum- 
seh in the South: Cornstalk is dead and Tecumseh must return 
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home to assume the leadership of his people. But actually, Corn- 
stalk was murdered in 1777 and a papoose would hardly be called 
to the leadership of a tribe. 

The author has announced a sequel to this book, Tecumseh’s 
Military Life. If she writes with the same abandon, she will have 
Tecumseh leading a foray of Indians during Pontiac’s Conspiracy. 

EuGeENE O. Porter. 


Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited by Dwight 
L. Dumond. Prepared and published under the direction of 
the American Historical Association from the income of the 
Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. (New York and Lon- 
don, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., c1938. 2v. (1189p.) 
$10.00. ) 


The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund has financed the pub- 
lication of two of the most important sources in the history of the 
antislavery movement in the United States, namely, the Letters of 
Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah Grimké 
(New York, 1934. 2v.), edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight 
L. Dumond, and the volumes now under review. The history of 
the antislavery movement may be traced to the revolutionary 
period. By 1816, it found expression in the organization of the 
patronizing American Colonization Society, which, for the most 
part, desired the removal from the country of what was regarded 
as an inferior and degraded element of the population. However, 
the system of slavery was so strongly entrenched in the South that 
the Colonization Society, with its many slaveholding members, soon 
found itself defending slavery against the social convulsion which 
must accompany too rapid emancipation. 

Meanwhile, a reform movement which looked upon slavery 
as immoral was developing in the North. Especially during the dec- 
ade of the 1830’s this movement prospered: Evangelists preached 
the sinfulness of slavery and converted men of all walks of life 
to that view; churches took antislavery positions; abolitionist and 
antislavery leaders like Garrison, Weld, Birney, Henry B. Stanton, 
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Joshua Leavitt, and the Tappan brothers, organized antislavery 
societies throughout the North; antislavery newspapers and pe- 
riodicals multiplied at a rapid rate, and antislavery literature 
flooded the Nation; political figures such as John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua Reed Giddings brought the antislavery cause to the 
floor of Congress. 

“James G. Birney’s public career extended through the entire 
span of the antislavery crusade.” Born to wealthy parents in 
Danville, Kentucky, he was a slaveholder for many years in Ken- 
tucky and Alabama. A humanitarian, he favored gradual emanci- 
pation and became an agent for the American Colonization Society. 
By 1833, he was virtually an immediate abolitionist, finally con- 
verted wholly to the cause by Theodore D. Weld. Under the in- 
fluence of Weld, who led the famous Lane Seminary debate of the 
winter of 1833-34, Birney began the publication of his antislavery 
Philanthropist in Cincinnati, moving it from Danville, and con- 
tinued it in spite of mob attacks on his press and threats to his 
person. Birney and Weld led the crusade in southwestern Ohio 
for several years, Birney serving as publisher and pamphleteer. As 
a propagandist Birney achieved a national reputation which led to 
his call to New York as Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

By 1840, Birney was the leader of those who favored enter- 
ing an antislavery party in political campaigns. The party was 
organized, and Birney was its presidential candidate in 1840 and 
1844. After the latter campaign, he retired from public life, but 
continued to carry on a voluminous correspondence with anti- 
slavery leaders until his death. 

Most of the letters reproduced in these volumes were selected 
from the Birney papers now located in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They concern the many activities of Birney in 
the antislavery movement. Around forty-five letters deal with the 
American and local colonization societies. There are more than 
sixty letters from Weld, while others are to or from such important 
figures as Clement C. Clay, Gerrit Smith, Asa Mahan, Elizur 
Wright, Jr., Lewis Tappan, Gamaliel Bailey, Henry B. Stanton, 
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Joshua Leavitt, William Jay, Seth M. Gates, William Birney, Theo- 
dore Foster, Beriah Green, and William Goodell. The Weld- 
Grimké Letters and the Birney Letters are the two most valuable 
printed sources on the activities, agents, conventions of, and divi- 
sions in, the American Anti-Slavery Society, as well as the history 
of the Liberty Party. 

Interesting to Ohioans are the letters which deal with the Lane 
Seminary debate, the organization of Oberlin College, and the 
exodus of Lane students to Oberlin. Volume I contains a number 
of letters on the antislavery movement in Ohio, including infor- 
mation on the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, the publication of the 
Philanthropist at Cincinnati, first by Birney and later by Gamaliel 
Bailey, the attitude of southwestern Ohio toward the antislavery 
movement, Salmon P. Chase’s flirtation with the Liberty Party, the 
history of the Liberty Party in Ohio, etc. 

Brief biographical or explanatory notes identify many persons 
and events mentioned in the letters. This reviewer, however, feels 
that the failure more fully to annotate the papers has left some- 
thing to be desired. Authorities for footnote information are not 
cited. An index of thirteen pages concludes the volumes. 

James H. RopaBauGu. 


My 50 Years in Engineering; the Autobiography of a Human 
Engineer. By Embury A. Hitchcock in collaboration with 
Merrill Weed. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939. 


277p. Illus. $3.00.) 


This autobiography was written by the dean emeritus of the 
College of Engineering of the Ohio State University in his seventy- 
third year. In an easy and familiar style, the story begins with his 
boyhood interest in steam engines and his first view of the Brush 
arc-light in his home town in the Finger Lake region of New York 
state. 

Dean Hitchcock attended Cornell University where he studied 
mechanical engineering. Upon graduation in 1890 he went to work 
for the Corliss Steam Engine Company but two years later he took 
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a position as an instructor in the Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering at the Ohio State University under Professor Stillman 
W. Robinson. He taught twenty years before returning to indus- 
try, but in 1920 came back to the university as Dean of the College 
of Engineering. It is from his guidance of his students during 
the next fifteen years that the book gets the subtitle, The Auto- 
biography of a Human Engineer. 

The chapters on the first twenty years at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity contain many anecdotes which will interest his former 
students and colleagues. During the period, 1912-1920, when he 
worked for a company that managed power systems, his observa- 
tions on the pioneering work of his firm in the development of the 
Tennessee Valley will interest those who favor as well as those 
who oppose government control of power resources. 

There is a foreword by Charles F. Kettering, of the General 
Motors Research Laboratories, pointing out that the book is sig- 
nificant because it is the life story of an engineer “whose working 
life spanned the period of the most rapid development in science 


and engineering the world has ever seen.” 
W. D. O. 


Ballad Makin’ in the Mountains of Kentucky. By Jean Thomas. 
With music arranged by Walter Kob. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1939. 270p. Illus. $3.00.) 


The “Traipsin’ Woman” has “set down” some more of the 
ballads and tunes she has been “sarchin’ out” for so many years. 
In Ballad Makin’ in the Mountains of Kentucky, Jean Thomas is 
continuing the work begun in Devil’s Ditties, The Traipsin 
Woman, and The Singin’ Gatherin’, of recording for posterity the 
efforts of the Kentucky mountain muse. This latest book on which 
Miss Thomas received help in setting some of the ballads to music 
from Walter Kob, an instructor in music at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is an attempt to show the how and why of the Kentuckian’s 
ballads “made up right out of his head.” 

In ten chapters Miss Thomas tells how ballads have been used 
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to give the stories of Feuds, Chanteys, War, Flood and Fire, 
The Railroad, Stillin’ and Drinkin’, Killin’, Lament and Farewells, 
Hymn Makin’, and Progress. Some of these ballads are set to 
music which Miss Thomas says resembles closely the Gregorian 
chants of the sixth century. The tradition of ballad making goes 
far back into the history of Anglo-Saxon peoples but the subjects 
of many of them are very much up to the minute. The “New Deal” 
has been memorialized with ballads on the T. V. A. and the 
W. P. A. The C. I. O. and the R. F. C. have also inspired the 
mountain balladmakers. Miss Thomas sees a future for the rude 
hill-poets that holds “the hope, perhaps, of an American grand 
opera out of the fastnesses of the mountains of Kentucky.” 
K. W. M. 


America in Midpassage. By Charles A. Beard & Mary R. Beard. 
(New York, Macmillan Co., 1939. 977p. $3.50.) 


America in Midpassage, although complete in itself, forms 
the third volume of the Rise of American Civilization. The narra- 
tive moves, sometimes brilliantly, through the nadir of national 
disgrace, “the golden glow,” the breakdown of the economic struc- 
ture, the depression years, the Administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt down to the very threshold of the present. 

Beginning with an analysis of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions in the United States at the beginning of the Coo- 
lidge Administration the authors, interspersing their narrative 
with picturesque portrayals and characterizations of the partici- 
pants in the national political arena, trace the efforts of American 
politicians and financiers to assure a continuation of the post-war 
prosperity by encouraging high protective tariffs, promoting inter- 
national trade, and discouraging legislation which might be in- 
jurious to the vested interests. Then follows an account of the 
crumbling of the economic structure, the failure of a world market, 
the plight of the farmer, the unemployment problem and the mo- 
blization of the Government to meet the crisis. Finally the au- 
thors untangle the details of the New Deal legislation and dis- 
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cuss the operation of the newly created governmental agencies, 
The Beards significantly conclude that “behind each statute of the 
New Deal legislation lay a long series of agitations, numerous 
changes in the thought and economy of American society, and 
pertinent enactments.” In a chapter devoted to American foreign 
policy, the authors effect a material revision of many historical 
judgments pertaining to the manner in which foreign policies are 
formed. 

One of the distinctive features of the work is the treatment 
of trends and problems, the emphasis placed upon social and eco- 
nomic forces, the presentation of the points of view of reformers, 
farmers and laborers, the attention given to social topics such as 
amusements, education, literature, and religion. In this connec- 
tion the treatment of the W. P. A. white-collar projects sponsored 
by the Federal Government and designed to perpetuate and accen- 
tuate our cultural heritage, should stimulate reflective thinking. 

The volume is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
period. The task has been a difficult one. Sources of informa- 
tion are, for the most part, inaccessible; objectivity is almost im- 
possible, and proportion is difficult to determine. It is to be re- 
gretted that the Beards, well versed in seminar methods, an- 
nounce to the world that they have little patience with historians 
who assume to write history in a scientific manner (p. 912). 

The narrative, written in Dr. Beard’s usual vigorous style, 
should prove enlightening to both scholars and laymen. The 
volume contains neither footnotes nor a bibliography. 

Joun O. MarsH. 


Thomas Riley Marshall: Hoosier Statesman. By Charles M. 
Thomas. (Oxford, Ohio, The Mississippi Valley Press, 1939. 


296p. $3.00.) 


This book might have been entitled, “The Portrait of a Vice- 
President.” That is exactly what this biography of Thomas Riley 
Marshall is, a portrait, and the author never forgets that each 
sentence is a brush stroke towards the completion of that portrait. 
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The author has used “four types of sources: unpublished 
manuscriptions, contemporary newspapers and periodicals, other 
printed sources, and interviews with persons who were associated 
with Thomas Riley Marshall.” Because of this last type of source, 
the personal interview, the author has been able to take us behind 
the scenes of several important events that affected Marshall’s 
life. For example, the author takes us behind the scenes of the 
Democratic Nominating Convention of 1912 and into the sick- 
room of President Woodrow Wilson after his paralytic stroke of 
September, 1919. 

In discussing the convention, the author is a realist. He is, 
unlike Mr. William Allen White, who, in his biography of Wood- 
row Wilson, pictures the spirit of Wilson capturing the delegates. 
Mr. White writes, “It was good to see that spirit feeling its way 
into control of the convention. . . .” Dr. Thomas shows that 
Wilson’s nomination was due to a political deal. He writes, “The 
conference lasted until the early hours of the morning, and when 
McCombs [Wilson’s manager] and the other leaders finally de- 
parted they had all agreed to the Wilson-Marshall combination.” 

Concerning Wilson’s illness, the author believes him to have 
been incapacitated and that “somebody assumed the right to judge 
which bills should be presented to him and which should become 
laws without his signature,” and, he adds, “Whoever did this 
perpetrated a clear violation of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Congress, the author advises, should provide legislation 
for the transference of the presidential powers in case of inability. 

There are a few minor criticisms of the book. For example, 
section four of chapter three might have been placed in a foot- 
note. Also, the notes are incomplete, the author citing, in almost 
all cases, only personal interviews and letters from those who 
knew Marshall intimately. Nevertheless, the author has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the spirit of Thomas Riley Marshall and this 
reviewer must agree with the author’s citation from the New 
York Times: “We liked him better than we have liked some 
greater but less hospitably human persons.” 

The book is well bound, and well printed, and it has several 
pages of acknowledgments, a short bibliography, and a good index. 

EucENeE O. Porter. 
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“Eagle Forgotten”: The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By Harry 
Barnard. (Indianapolis, New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 


496p. $4.00.) 


Under the inspiring title “Eagle Forgotten,” the author pre- 
sents the story of one of the real liberals of modern times. Goy- 
ernor John J. Altgeld, of Illinois, was a champion of liberal 
thought in the closing years of the nineteenth century at a time 
when the United States was emerging from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation and at a time when radicalism was seeping 
through the crevices of the American labor movement. The eco- 
nomic changes following the conclusion of the War Between the 
States created labor problems which were of national significance. 
These, Altgeld faced with a philosophy which placed the interests 
of the masses above those of the vested interests. Because of his 
early background, Altgeld’s sympathies were naturally with the 
farmer and the laborer. His sympathies with these classes labeled 
him a “radical”; his action in pardoning remaining persons con- 
victed of implication in the Haymarket riots labeled him a “red”; 
while his controversy with President Grover Cleveland during 
the Pullman strike brought the unqualified accusation that he was 
a menace to society and was actually engaged in fomenting violence 
and bloodshed. 

The biography, although written in a sympathetic vein, is for 
the most part impartial. The author, on rare occasions only, per- 
mits his admiration of Altgeld to carry him beyond his sources. 
He shows that Altgeld’s actions were, at times, motivated by self- 
ish purposes; that he was a politician with liberal leanings. The 
author’s conclusions are, for the most part, consistently in har- 
mony with recent interpretations of the period. In arriving at 
these conclusions, the author has used a large number of primary 
and secondary sources. Magazine and newspaper materials seem 
to have been utilized to a remarkable extent. Had the sources 
been evaluated critically further information would, perhaps have 
been gained, and certain errors avoided. The statement (p. 52) 
that the “country seemed to be tottering on the brink of revolu- 
tion” in 1877 is debatable. The immediate dangers were, of 
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course, more apparent than real. On the other hand, the volume 
bears ample evidence of scholarship and supplements admirably 
the work of W. R. Browne which appeared in 1924. Barnard has 
given an excellent life of a liberal, and one which will be wel- 
comed by every student of recent American history. There is an 
extensive bibliography and a satisfactory index. 


Joun O. MarsH. 


Journal as Ambassador to Great Britain. By Charles G. Dawes. 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1939. 442p. $5.00.) 


This is a recording of General Charles G. Dawes’ activities as 
ambassador to London. The date of the first entry (at Evanston, 
Illinois, while the general was preparing to go to London) is May 
19, 1929, and that of the last (at London), December 21, 1931. 
It is not literally a “journal,” for the entries were not always 
made every day; at times a week or more elapsed between them. 
In these entries General Dawes narrates not only his official ac- 
tivities, but also many of his social ones—ceremonies attended, 
speeches made by him or others, banquets, parties, hunting trips, 
and an expedition to the caves of prehistoric man in southern 
France, to the Rio Tinto mine in Spain, and to near-by Niebla. 
The ex-ambassador has also included at the appropriate place in 
the text copies of official documents, speeches, and memoranda. 


That part of his activity which occupies the largest section in 
his journal treats of the Naval Conference of 1930. This section 
may (or may not) be the most valuable part of the book—it may 
be of some assistance to the naval historian. But even in con- 
nection with this conference, Dawes has shown his readers so 
little of the forces that motivated the various countries that en- 
gaged in the conference, that his treatment has little value. 

When Dawes attempts to generalize or philosophize, his re- 
marks are apt to cloy. In discussing President Herbert Hoover's 
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unpopularity in 1930, the general drops this jewel: “The press 
is belaboring the President unjustly. Whenever possible, the 
public seems to delight in holding individuals responsible for un- 
controllable events, good or bad. After a great disaster, there is 
usually talk of some captain or engineer or mine superintendent 
who might have averted it. The grand jury seldom indicts for 
negligence. After a while, however, the agitation subsides and 
subconsciously all know that the criticism has been generally un- 
fair” (p. 255). That is the approximate depth to which the 
attempts of the general at generalizing or philosophizing ever 
reach. 


Of course embarrassments might follow if a man in public 
life were to write too frankly. But the reviewer found himself 
wondering if the author were ever irked or nettled, if he ever 
came to dislike anybody or anything. . His adjectives are almost 
invariably favorable and enthusiastic. 


This book might well bear the sub-title, “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” treating as it does of an age that seems now so un- 
related to our present world situation—of limitations on navies, 
of Hoover’s moratorium on reparations and debt payments, of 
a world without Hitler and the subsequent “appeasement” policy, 
and the present war. This is certainly not a criticism of the book, 
but rather an indication of the speed with which events have been 
passing. 

Obviously this is neither a history of the United States nor 
of England for the period covered; nor is it a history of Anglo- 
American relations for the period, failing as it does to consider 
in a way more than trivial the social and economic forces that are 
ever the guiding spring of diplomacy. Dawes has turned out here 
a work pedestrian in style, mediocre in philosophy, and uninter- 
esting in its treatment of content. 


The volume contains a short Foreword by Herbert Hoover, 
numerous illustrations (mostly portraits), and an index. 


Joun H. McMiny, 
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Old Tippecanoe: William Henry Harrison and His Times. By 
Freeman Cleaves. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939. 422p. $3.75.) 

One can hardly review this biography of Harrison without 
comparing it with the one written by Dr. Dorothy Goebel (Indian- 
apolis, 1926). Mr. Cleaves is more interested in Harrison’s mili- 
tary achievements, while Dr. Goebel emphasizes his political ca- 
reer. This diversity of interests has caused each to accent dif- 
ferent phases of Harrison’s life. For instance, Mr. Cleaves allows 
fifteen pages to Harrison’s adventure in South America and 
fifteen pages to the campaign of 1840, while to these Dr. Goebel 
allows thirty-eight and forty-four pages respectively. On the 
other hand, Mr. Cleaves uses one hundred and sixteen pages for 
the War of 1812 and Dr. Goebel only seventy-six. 

A comparison of the style of the two writers reveals that that 
of Dr. Goebel flows easily and has charm, while that of Mr. 
Cleaves is labored and tiresome. Indeed, some of Mr. Cleaves’ 
sentences are poorly constructed. For example, he writes, “Har- 
rison asked the Kentucky governor to push on the militia as 
quickly as possible in detachments as they were made up.” And 
again, “The story was circulated that Harrison had authorized 
the premature advance of Winchester who thus had been sacri- 
ficed and the general rid of a friendly rival for the command; 
moreover, accomplishment in the Northwest had been nil even 
though ‘great sums’ had been spent.” 

Upon the whole, however, the author has given us a valuable 
book. Although he has unearthed no new material, he has exam- 
ined thoroughly all that is available, and his conclusions seem 
justified. This reviewer regrets that the author neglected to take 
advantage of the drama in the campaign of 1840, a campaign 
characterized by picturesque slogans, one of which the author in- 
cludes: “Vote for Harrison and get $2 a day and roast beef.” 

The book is attractively bound, the printing is good, and it 
contains eighteen well-chosen illustrations and four good maps, 
as well as an excellent bibliography and an index. 

EucENE O. Porter, 
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